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This is the story of the six modern Popes 
who led the Catholic Church into mod- 
ern times; it is the story of the Popes as 
human beings with human qualities, and 
it is the story of the growth and might 
of an ancient institution that has faced 
the problems of the twentieth century 
with dignity and resolution. 

The first thing that emerges in this 
work is the character and humanity of 
these six Popes: the humor and warmth 
of John XXIII, the extravagant gen- 
erosity of Benedict XV, the other- 
worldly piety of Pius XI, the intellectual 
brilliance of Leo XIII. What also 
emerges in this work is how the personal 
excellence of these Popes has guided the 
Church into our own age. 

Leo XIII, who was Pope from 1878 
until 1903, met the first cataclysmic de- 
velopment of our age when he issued 
“Rerum Novarum,” an encyclical in 
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RIGHT REVEREND JOSEPH N. MOODY, PH.D. 
Chairman, Department of Social Sciences 


Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, New York 


The average American Catholic is aware of the external changes 
which have affected the practice of his faith during his lifetime. The 
most obvious has been the fasting regulation before Communion, but 
there are many more. Some of these “innovations,” as the Easter vigil 
or the evening Mass, represent a return to an ancient discipline that 
had become obsolete. Others are the wise adaptations of the Church, 
which appreciates the tensions of modern living. In each case we find 
that the Church, which holds so firmly to the truths given to her by 
Jesus Christ, is fully aware that these truths must be applied to an 
ever-changing world. It is this continual reapplication of eternal 
truths that is her function as a teaching Church. 

It is this which explains the Catholic emphasis on tradition, which 
is puzzling to non-Catholics. Tradition is the process of handing 
down to new generations the riches that have been given by the Son 
of God to His Church. Some speak of tradition as though it were the 
doing of things in the same way in which they were done in olden 
times. But the sense is quite different. Tradition is the function of the 
living Church and it implies constant growth. Just as the human 
person passes through many stages of life yet remains the same in- 
dividual, so the Church is forever the same Church of Christ even 
though it is “all things to all men” and takes account of man’s chang- 
ing human condition. For time marches on, and the essence of time is 


change. 
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Simply put, the Church does not ride the tide of history backward. 
True, it has not always been uniformly successful in meeting new 
conditions. In the sixteenth century, Catholics did not keep abreast of 
the currents of political and social change, and there was the Protestant 
Reformation. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries there 
were great crises in the Church with the advent of new scientific 
knowledge and new methods of machine production. But while the 
degree of success differs, the problem remains: in order to teach the 
Gospel to men of a given era, the Church must know that era and 
must weave the divine teachings into the web of history. Pius XI 
expressed it simply when he said that adaptation to change was the 
“fifth mark of the Church.” 

This book deals with the modern Popes from Leo XIII to John 
XXIII. It puts its accent on their human qualities. In this perspective 
we become aware of their human differences. Certainly no two were 
alike in personality. It is refreshing to be reminded that a Pope, despite 
his exalted position, is a human being. The author’s sure journalistic 
touch highlights traits of personality which help to explain the dis- 
tinctive contribution of each of his subjects. 

But there is more here than a sketch of “the lives of the Popes.” The 
author has sensed the common quality in all these great leaders of the 
modern Church: their determination that the Church should equip 
herself to meet the many-faceted challenge of the contemporary world. 
These pages remind us that these Popes have provided inspiring leader- 
ship to Catholics and to men of every opinion. It is the appeal of this 
book that it makes us aware of the greatness of our debt to them. 
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The Conclave of 1878 
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“The Pope is dead!” 

The words flash around the world, and all the world understands 
their meaning. 

In our century there has never been any doubt that the death of one 
Pope will be followed, as the night the day, by the naming of a new 
one. The cardinals will come to Rome. They will hold secret con- 
clave in the Sistine Chapel. They will elect a new Pope. So we say, 
“The Pope is dead. Long live the Pope!” 

But there have been other times in other centuries when it was 
forecast with great confidence that there would be no new Pope and 
the Church would die. 

Everyone knows that the Church has had many dark hours when 
all seemed lost. Every Catholic is told that the Church must pass 
through many Good Fridays. But how many realize that as recently 
as 1878 it was predicted by thoughtful men that the Papacy was 
nearing its end? It was said that if the Holy See survived at all, its 
voice would be so weak few would heed its message. 

This happened at the death of Pius IX. The Pope was dead, and 
there were no cries of “Long live the Pope!” Pius IX, once hailed 
as a “liberal,” at the time of his death was being condemned as a 
“reactionary” Pope, who still believed the Church was living in the 
age of feudalism. When he was crowned, the Church owned seven- 
teen thousand square miles of Italian territory called the Papal States. 
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When he died the new Kingdom of Italy had all this land, including 
Rome, and the Holy See had nothing left but the Vatican. And Pius 
called himself the “Prisoner of the Vatican.” 

The newspapers were ready to sound the death knell. The London 
Spectator in February, 1878, prophesied: “The result of Pius IX’s life 
has been to lay a burden on his successor to which few men could 
be equal, and beneath the weight of which, not only the spiritual 
throne, but the church on which it rests, may begin to sink.” 

In the United States there was the same notion, especially among 
the intellectuals. It was said that Pius IX’s reign was a series of 
failures, and that he had placed his Church in the impossible, if not 
downright silly, position of trying to hold back the modern world. 

The New York editorial writers were often kinder to Tammany 
politicians than they were to Pius IX. One commentator on the 
scene said he had passed his time issuing bulls, encyclicals and pro- 
tests of every kind at the “rising tide of progress and enlightenment.” 

It was at one o’clock on the afternoon of February 7 of that year 
1878, when Pius IX entered the hour of his death agony. He suffered 
from erysipelas. The day before he had tried to walk a few steps, 
telling his physician his legs felt much better. Some said this exer- 
tion was the prelude to death. He had rallied several times, but finally 
those around his bedside heard him say, “Death wins this time.” In 
one last lucid moment he whispered, “Guard the Church I love so 
well.” 

The city of Rome was quiet and indifferent to what was happen- 
ing to Pius IX in the Vatican. It was solemn drama, however, for 
the cardinals and the many dignitaries of the papal court who had 
gathered at the Pope’s bedside. Even in death, though the death be 
one of pain and agony to the flesh, the Pope must suffer the presence 
of a number of witnesses, Cardinal Panebianco administered Extreme 
Unction, the last sacrament of the Church. 

But only one man could make the death of Pius IX an official 
fact. He was the Cardinal Camerlengo, the chamberlain of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This man was Cardinal Joachim Pecci, a 
man of ascetic thinness, with deep penetrating eyes, a fine, high 
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forehead narrowing at the temples, and a long face with straight 
features. At 3:00 p.m. this man stepped slowly forward and the in- 
tensity of his eyes betrayed the awe he felt at the duty he was 
about to perform. He held a small silver hammer in his right hand. 
All in the room went to their knees. The Camerlengo prayed. The 
Camerlengo touched the forehead of Pius three times with the ham- 
mer. Each time he called out his baptismal name: “Giovanni Maria 
Mastai-Ferretti, Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti, Giovanni Maria 
Mastai-Ferretti.” The Camerlengo allowed the silence to hold the 
room for a few moments and then he spoke out, not too loudly, but 
so all could hear the words, “The Pope is truly dead.” 

A few moments were allowed for communion with the knowledge 
that the Pope was dead. Then the Camerlengo took possession of 
Pius’s fisherman’s ring, a ring with a device showing Peter fishing 
from a boat. This ring signifies the presiding Pope as a true suc- 
cessor to the first Pope, St. Peter, the fisherman from Galilee, the 
Prince of the Apostles. The papal seals were also given to the Camer- 
lengo. The ring and the seals were to be crushed with a hammer 
and the pieces shown to the cardinals at their first formal meeting 
after the death—a visible proof that the Chair of Peter was vacant. 
This act was a guarantee that the Pope’s seals and authority would 
not be put to illegal use in his death. The act had become sym- 
bolic now, but undoubtedly it had been a sensible precaution in 
certain dark moments of internal dissension and intrigue in the 
Church’s history. 

The Camerlengo is the administrator of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He is head of the Sacred College. He calls together the 
Conclave and takes charge of it until a new Pope is elected. The 
post of Camerlengo was considered an honorary one, and certainly 
not a stepping stone to the Chair of Peter, for seldom had a Camer- 
lengo been called by his colleagues to wear the robes of a Pontiff. 

In the early February days of 1878 Cardinal Pecci was concerned 
only with his obligations as Camerlengo. While it seems proper to 
say that he was concerned only with these duties, nevertheless Car- 
dinal Pecci was human, and at times his thoughts must have dwelt 
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on the possibility that the cardinals would beckon and ask him 
to ascend the Sacred Throne. But the contemplation of such an 
occurrence did not necessarily give Pecci any pleasure. It may have 
filled him with dread. 

The temporary responsibilities of the Camerlengo are the kind 
that keep a man in motion. He does not have much time for musing 
about the future. Preparations for the funeral of Pius IX had to be 
made—and even in the burial of a Pope the unrest and hostility 
that existed between the Vatican and the Roman government had to 
be considered. 

When a Pope died in the Vatican it was then the custom that 
the body lie in state for public veneration in the Sistine Chapel. 
Cardinal Pecci gave this some thought, for he believed in arming 
himself against eventualities. He reasoned that when the Roman 
populace swarmed into the Sistine, the Italian government might also 
enter the Vatican on the pretext of restoring order. Once there they 
might never leave. 

Pecci was taking no chances. By his decision Pius was to rest in 
state in St. Peter’s, an edifice huge enough to accommodate a large 
crowd. He saw to it that every precaution was taken to keep order, 
so that the Italian government couldn’t manufacture excuses for 
interfering. 

Nor did Pecci intend to be funeral director for the Papacy itself. 
Another Pope would be elected. Any talk to the contrary was non- 
sense. The authority of the Pope had returned to Christ, and it 
would not be restored to earth until a new Pope walked out of the 
Conclave. The Camerlengo could carry on the routine administration 
of the Vatican; the Sacred College of Cardinals could meet, but 
the authority was gone. No briefs or bulls could be proclaimed; no 
agreements signed; no important appointments made. Almost all 
of the life of the Church must await the coming of the Pope. 

Three days after the death of Pius IX, five hundred workmen were 
busy constructing the Conclave area in the Vatican palace. They 
were making it a place of many rooms, the living quarters for the 
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cardinals, their assistants, the attendants and servants who would form 
the community of the Conclave. 

Once this solemn meeting began, no one would be allowed to enter 
—except a cardinal arriving late—and no one could come out, except 
in death, or dangerous illness. All exits were closed off; windows 
were sealed, the panes of glass painted over, and chains stretched 
across them. All messages and provisions would be passed through 
a revolving barrel near the one door that had not been hidden by 
the bricks and plaster of the masons. Separation from the world 
would be complete until a new Pope was elected. 

The rules of the Conclave had not been conceived by ecclesiastics 
in formal council. They evolved over the years, often by accident 
or when some unfortunate event indicated that more safeguards were 
needed. The custom of sealing up the cardinals until they name a 
Pope was introduced by a group of determined Catholic laymen 
in the thirteenth century. Pope Clement IV had died in 1268, and 
seventeen cardinals met in Viterbo to select his successor. 

The cardinals would meet for a time, take a few votes, and then 
go home. Over a period of three years the cardinals could not agree 
on a Pope. Finally, the people of Viterbo took matters into their 
own hands. They sealed the cardinals into a palace; they gave them 
food through a rotating door. When this action didn’t produce a 
Pope, the roof of the palace was torn off, exposing the cardinals 
to the wind and the rain, and they were allowed only bread and 
water. This brought results. Finally, after a total delay of three 
and one-half years, a Pope was elected. This was Gregory X, who 
made it official in an Apostolic Constitution that a Conclave cannot 
be adjourned until the job is done and a Pope is elected. 

On Monday, February 18, 1878, the Mass of the Holy Ghost, the 
Mass which asks the Holy Spirit to guide these human cardinals in 
making their choice, was sung in the Pauline Chapel within the 
Vatican. There followed the procession to the voting place, the 
colorful parade of cardinals and attending clergy, of Swiss and Noble 
Guards and servants bearing torches. The procession entered the 
Sistine Chapel, and all went to their knees and were silent as the 
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senior cardinal bishop chanted the prayer, “Deus, qui corda 
fidelium ... [O, Lord, who has taught the hearts of the faith- 
fubscpses}ae 

Then the Conclave began to elect a successor to Pius IX. Each 
part of the ritual was done quietly, performed as though these people 
were actors well rehearsed in their roles, but each act was important 
to the integrity of this unique election. A cardinal read the Apostolic 
Constitution, the law for the Conclave and the election. The car- 
dinals took an oath to abide by it. Oaths were administered in Latin 
to the Governor of the Conclave, the Marshal of the Conclave, the 
Secretary, and the assistants to the cardinals. And all those who 
would remain inside the locked and barred enclosure, including the 
cooks, waiters and scullery help, were sworn to secrecy in Italian. 

When evening came and the Ave Maria was done, a bell was 
heard in the corridors and the echoing voice of the Master of 
Ceremonies said, “Exeant omnes,’ meaning that those who were not 
a part of the secret Conclave must leave. Every ten minutes the cry 
was heard while officers went from room to room searching for per- 
sons who had no business in the Conclave. By dusk, the door that 
was the only means of exit and entrance to the Conclave was closed. 
Cardinal Pecci turned a key on the inside and Prince Chigi, the 
Marshal, locked the door on the outside, dropping the key into a 
crimson velvet bag, which he would keep on his own person until 
the election was concluded. 

The Marshal was responsible for the secrecy of the Conclave. His 
flag was flying over the Vatican. No one, not even a cardinal, could 
order him to open the door until the election was over. 

When the door had been closed and locked, Monsignor Ricci- 
Parracciani, Governor of the Conclave, toured the inside of the en- 
closure. He wished to make sure that there was no possible way of 
communicating with the outside world, for there have been attempts 
to break the secrecy of the Conclave and some have succeeded—or so 
they say. They tell of one cardinal at the Conclave of 1724 who acted 
also as ambassador to the Holy See for Charles VI. After the Con- 
clave had started, the Emperor had some afterthoughts about the 
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candidates and fervently wished to communicate with his cardinal. 
As Emperor he felt he had a right to be heard, but he couldn’t go 
barging into the Conclave to expound his likes and dislikes. (Even 
His Imperial Highness knew better than that.) So he composed a 
message, and a young, dexterous officer, using the bars of the win- 
dows as a ladder, climbed the walls of the Conclave. He could not 
quite reach the window where the cardinal was waiting, but he 
cleverly stuck the message on the tip of his sword and handed it to 
the cardinal. 

Cardinal Pecci, a man of common sense, made an important change 
in the Conclave that was practical and efficient. He gave orders to set 
up two kitchens with gas stoves and ample storerooms. The kitchens 
were to be staffed with cooks and helpers so that all food could be 
prepared and served within the enclosure. Previously all food had 
been sent in through those rotating barrels, a clumsy catering method. 
Furthermore, there were always rumors of concealed messages so that 
the guards pricked and cut the food to make sure that what was inside 
was meant to be eaten and not to be read. 

Now at last, night and sleep came to the Conclave. The first ballots 
were to be cast in the morning. There were sixty-one cardinals inside 
ready to vote. The only American cardinal, Archbishop McCloskey of 
New York, was to arrive too late to take part in the election. 

Meanwhile, there was a great deal of speculation in the press about 
what had already happened, about what was going on now, and 
about what would befall the Vatican in the future. Even for men who 
have rarely uttered a Pater Noster, and certainly never a Hail Mary, 
the drama of electing a Pope is fascinating. Everyone knows the old 
saying, “Don’t believe everything you read in the newspapers.” Some 
of the stories printed after the death of Pius IX were fantastic. New 
York newspapers had to take many of their accounts from the Rome 
correspondents for European newspapers, particularly English ones. 
Sometimes the results were bewildering to the general reader, annoy- 
ing to the avid seeker of facts, and a desk-pounding trial to the con- 
scientious editor. Here are a few items that appeared in the New-York 


Tribune: 
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Item: According to reports there was a stormy and acrimonious 
scene in the Congregation of Cardinals of Friday arising from 
Cardinal Manning (of England) and the extremists desiring to 
have the conclave in Malta. 


Item: In Monday’s consistory the Cardinals discussed the advisa- 
bility of the Sacred College binding the new Pope to a predetermined 
line of conduct. Cardinal Pecci, the Camerlengo, spoke out against 
the proposal that was supported by Cardinal Manning. It was de- 
cided by a large majority that the Pope should have the fullest 
freedom of action. 


Finally, the Tribune felt obliged to run this editorial: “The previous 
statement that Cardinal Manning tried to have the conclave moved 
to Malta has been declared by authorities to be entirely without foun- 
dation.” And then criticizing “apocryphal reports of the English 
papers,” the editorial advised its readers that “it is wise to receive 
these reports with utmost reserve. The rumored vote of the Cardinals 
on the question of a reconciliation with Italy, and the very queer tale 
that they proposed to bind the new Pope in advance to a certain line 
of action may be set down likewise as the inventions of a lively but 
somewhat unbalanced imagination. Catholics who read the news 
from Rome in these days with feverish impatience must learn to wait 
patiently for the breaking down of the walled window of the Vatican 
gallery through which will soon issue the procession of purple clad 
princes and prelates, with one white robed figure in the midst of 
them.” 

Father Bernard O'Reilly, a priest and writer who was living in 1878, 
gave this vivid account of how the day of the papal election came to 
Rome, the Vatican and the Conclave. 


The morning of Tuesday, February 19, has dawned on Rome— 
a balmy morning, rising cloudless and gold-tinted beyond the Quiri- 
nal and the Esquiline, and flooding the lofty masses of the Vatican 
and the dome of St. Peter’s with its first beams. Few there are, if 
any, within the Vatican and the conclave who have not.been be- 
forehand with the dawn. And today there is more need than usual 
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in their being early before the mercy seat. And ere yet the early 
morning hours have passed, the voice of the master of ceremonies, 
who is here the organ of the Church, is heard, as he passes along 
the corridors where the electors are lodged, pronouncing the sacra- 
mental formula, In cappelam, domini, “To the chapel, my lords!” 
And to the chapel, with the docility of school boys obeying a sum- 
mons to morning prayer, the venerable train of purple-robed prel- 
ates go at once. 


The chapel they went to was the Sistine Chapel, sometimes called 
“Michelangelo’s masterpiece,” and once described as a catechism in 
color. On the ceiling above their heads was one of the most wonderful 
creations of art in the world, Michelangelo’s fresco showing God 
dividing the light from the darkness; the making of the sun, the 
moon, and the plants of earth; the creation of the fishes and birds; 
God giving life to man; Eve being created from the rib of Adam; the 
Original Sin; Adam and Eve being driven out of the Garden of Eden; 
the sacrifice of Noah; the flood; and the drunkenness of Noah. 

That day, along the walls on each side of the chapel were the seats 
or thrones for the cardinals, and over each was a canopy to indicate 
that the man sitting here was equal in sovereignty to all the other 
cardinals, and would be so until one was elected Pope. Cardinal Pecci 
took seat number 9 on the gospel side of the altar. First, three 
cardinals were selected by vote as tellers—the ones who examine, 
count, and announce the votes. (In the previous Conclave Pius IX 
was a teller, and is believed to be the first Pope to have the uncom- 
mon duty of announcing his own election.) The ballots were passed 
out with few whisperings and little fuss. On his ballot the cardinal 
wrote his name, the name of the man for whom he was voting, and 
a text of Scripture, which was a personal code so that he could identify 
his own ballot if this became necessary. When the ballots were folded 
properly only the name of the candidate was visible. Then, after his 
writing was done, the cardinal-voter approached the altar according 
to his seniority, said a brief prayer, ascended the altar holding aloft 
his paper between the thumb and forefinger of his right hand, and 
placing his left hand on the Book of the Gospels recited aloud the 
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oath: “I call to witness the Lord Christ, Who will be my judge, that 
I am electing the one who according to God I think ought to be 
elected.” He rested his ballot on the paten (a metal plate that had 
been blessed by a bishop and which covered the chalice), tilted the 
paten enough to allow the paper to slip into the chalice, and his vote 
had been cast. 

The three cardinal-tellers marched together to the altar to perform 
the next order of business. One cardinal took the chalice, pressed the 
paten over it as a lid, and shook the ballots in the chalice. Then a 
second cardinal counted the ballots carefully and dropped them one 
by one into a second chalice. 

There were exactly sixty-one. Had there been more or less, all the 
ballots would have been burned and a second vote taken. 

Then the first senior cardinal-teller picked a ballot from the chalice 
and read the name of the candidate, handed the paper to the second 
cardinal, who also read the name, and he handed it to the third 
cardinal, who read the name out loud. 

The name of Cardinal Joachim Pecci echoed through the chapel 
twenty-three times. He had the largest number of votes, but not 
nearly the two-thirds majority needed for election. 

It is said that Cardinal Pecci became more dismayed and disturbed 
each time he heard his name. 

The ballots were thrown into that famous black election stove, the 
chimney of which protruded through a window facing St. Peter’s 
Square. There the crowds waited for the smoke, the signal to tell 
them whether a Pope had been elected this time. The ballots were 
burned and damp straw was added to make the smoke of the fire a 
dark cloud, and the puffs of black smoke coming from the chimney 
told the people in the square that they were still without a Pope. 

When one man received the necessary number of votes, the slips 
would be burned alone, sending forth a white smoke, the signal to 
the people that now, indeed, there was a Pope in the world. 

On the same day, the second ballot was taken. The cardinal-teller 
shook the chalice. The votes were counted. There were thirty-eight 
for Pecci. The terror of the thought of what was happening caused 
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trembling in the usually imperturbable Camerlengo. Cardinal Donnet, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, who sat next to Pecci, said later that the 
emotion the man was undergoing became so intense it challenged the 
composure of his body. He gave this account: 


Great tears rolled down his cheeks, and his hand shook so vio- 
lently that the pen it held fell to the ground. I picked it up and 
gave it to him, saying, “Courage! There is no question here of you; 
it is the church and the future of the world that are in question.” 
He made no reply, only lifting his eyes to heaven to implore the 
divine assistance. 


Thirty-eight votes for Cardinal Pecci—still not enough for election. 
But the reasoning of the cardinals’ minds and the prayers of their 
hearts seemed assuredly to be directed toward the man in chair num- 
ber 9. The cardinals adjourned; the solemn business would be resumed 
the next morning. 

Alone in his cell that night Cardinal Pecci may have knelt at his 
prie-dieu and pleaded with the Lord that the bitter cup be removed 
from his lips. 

Another French cardinal, de Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen, 
had an opportunity to observe the distress and confusion of Pecci on 
the second morning. He also gave an account of his behavior: 


Cardinal Pecci, to whom on the afternoon of the first day a ma- 
jority of the votes were given, looked, on Wednesday morning, pale 
and frightened. Just before the voting began he went to one of the 
most revered members of the Sacred College. “I cannot control my- 
self,” he said. “I must address the Sacred College. I fear that they 
are about to commit a sad mistake. People think I am a learned 
man; they credit me with possessing wisdom. But I am neither 
learned nor wise. They suppose I have the necessary qualities for 
a Pope. I have nothing of the kind. This is what I want to say to 
the Cardinals.” Fortunately the other Cardinal said to him: “As 
to your learning, we, not you, can best judge of that. As to your 
qualifications for the Pontifical office, God knows what they are; 
leave it all to Him.” 
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The dropping of the ballots into the chalice and the counting of 
them began again, the same ritualistic formula, but the matter was 
rapidly coming to a climax this time. The third cardinal-teller 
called out the name of Pecci again and again; thirty votes . . . thirty- 
five... thirty-eight ... forty ... and finally forty-four. This was 
more than the needed two-thirds majority. The cardinals remained 
sitting. There was silence. It would have been a sin to disturb this 
silence, and yet the silence seemed so much alive one expected it to 
break out momentarily in a howling thunderclap. 

The first sound was not a voice, not the rustling of a cardinal’s 
vestments, but the ringing of a bell to bring into the Conclave certain 
important officials who were not cardinals. The Subdean of the Sacred 
College rose and went to stand in front of the one they had chosen. 
He asked him, “Acceptasne electionem? [Do you accept the elec- 
tion? ].” Cardinal Pecci was shaking. He was pale. His voice quivered. 
He spoke of his unworthiness. But he saw that they were determined 
in this matter. He bowed to the divine will. 

“Accepto!” He had spoken the word. The thing was done. There 
was a new Pope. The Master of Ceremonies clapped his hands, and 
the cardinals came to their feet. Since they were no longer equal to 
the man sitting in seat number 9, the canopies over their chairs were 
dropped. Their common gaze was upon the man on the throne. 

“By what name do you wish to be called?” the Pope was asked. 

“By the name of Leo,” he answered without hesitation, taking the 
name in memory of Leo XII, who was elected when Pecci was 
thirteen. 

The day of Leo XIII’s coronation will be marked as the official date 
for the beginning of his reign, but he was Pope in truth and fact from 
the moment he accepted the election. He was Pope when he was led 
behind the altar to be dressed in the papal garb: the white silk 
cassock, the silk slippers embroidered with gold crosses, the red 
mantle trimmed with ermine, the white stockings, and the gold- 
embroidered white stole. The Secretary of the Conclave knelt before 
the new Pope and handed him a white zucchetto, the papal skullcap. 

There was a papal custom, but by no means a rule, that the new 
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Pope in accepting the white cap removed his own cardinal’s cap and 
placed it on the head of the Secretary, making him a cardinal. 

Leo, however, forgot and stuck the red cap in his pocket. Later he 
did make the forgotten Secretary a cardinal. 

Now vested in the office of the Supreme Pontiff, Leo was taken to 
a small throne on the altar of the Sistine Chapel. A traditional cere- 
mony followed. Everyone knew how it went, but it is always new 
and dramatic enough to stir the soul of a religious man. The fact that 
there is a new Pope fills the Catholic with some wonder; he feels he 
is being shown evidence again, as though by a kind of supernatural 
revelation, that the Church will continue. The fisherman’s ring that 
would be his until he died was placed on Leo’s finger; the cardinals 
came forward one by one, genuflected, kissed the feet of the Pope, 
kissed his hands, and then the Pope and cardinals embraced, their 
cheeks meeting, first on one side and then on the other. In this 
manner the cardinals paid homage and expressed in act the words of 
St. Bernard written some eight centuries ago: 


You are the Chief of Bishops, heir of the Apostles; in primacy 
Abel, in government Noah, in patriarchate Abraham, in order 
Melchisedech, in dignity Aaron, in authority Moses, in judgment 
Samuel, in power Peter, in unction Christ. You are he to whom the 
keys are intrusted. Others, indeed, there are who keep the door 
of heaven, and are shepherds of flocks, but you have inherited both 
names above the rest, as in a more glorious, so in a different way. 
They have each their several flocks assigned to them, while to you 
singly all are intrusted as one flock. And not only of the sheep, 
but of all the shepherds are you the only shepherd. Do you ask 
where I prove this—by the word of the Lord. 


It was Caterini, the senior Cardinal Deacon, who had the right 
to bring the word and the identity of the new Pope to the people 
waiting outside. He was ill, but the gnawing weakness in his body 
was forgotten in the gladness of the act he had to perform. 

When a papal election is in progress a great expectant throng 
gathers at the Vatican, and men, women, and children from many 
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ways of life become one in the suspense of waiting. On this Wednes- 
day when the smoke of the ballots was seen at 12:30 p.m., the people 
either misinterpreted the color, or perhaps the cardinal fire-makers 
inside had not done a good job. Everyone thought that the ballot was 
again without result. The crowd was beginning to disperse for lunch 
and siesta when the word began to grow that Cardinal Caterini was 
on the interior gallery of the Vatican. There was a great rush to see if 
this were so. He was there all right and he looked down upon those 
who were now filling the light and shadows below, and the solemn 
words sang from him: “I announce to you tidings of great joy. We 
have a Pope. The Most Eminent and Most Reverend Joachim Pecci, 
Cardinal Priest of the title of St. Chrysogonus, who hath given him- 
self for name, Leo XIII.” 

The news was out. The ringing of the church bells proclaimed it, 
and the keys of the telegraph spread the tiding. But for the people in 
Rome there was one more important act to witness. This was the ap- 
pearing of the Pope on the balcony, the first chance for those who had 
come to the square to see the person of the Pope with their own eyes. 

The great crowd waiting in St. Peter’s Square now separated into 
two crowds. One believed that Pope Leo XIII would deliver his first 
blessing from the outer balcony of St. Peter’s, the balcony that over- 
looks the city and symbolically the world, the place where other Popes 
had stood to deliver their first benediction as Pontiffs. But other thou- 
sands were inside St. Peter’s. They were certain that Leo would turn 
his back on Rome in giving the blessing, for the city was in the hands 
of men who had taken away the lands of the Church and had treated 
her as an ordinary enemy. 

It was the people inside St. Peter’s who guessed right. At 4:30 p.m. 
the window of the interior balcony was opened and all knelt as a 
“tall, white figure, the hair as white as the robes he wears, and 
countenance almost as white as the hair,” was seen advancing toward 
the railing. This was Pope Leo XIII lifting his right hand, a hand 
composed of long, tapering white fingers. The hand, slowly and 
exactly intoning a reverent hymn in its motion, made the sign of 
the cross, and the voice of the Pope was heard saying the words to 
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his blessing. The people jumped to their feet, shouting, “Viva Papa 
Leone! Viva Papa Leone! Viva Papa Leone!” 

The election of another Pope was completed. 

The coronation of Leo XIII was to be on Sunday, March 3. It 
was the plan of the Vatican—and Leo had concurred in the plans— 
that this Catholic ceremony, one of the richest in pageantry and 
religious meaning, would be held in St. Peter’s. Here, there would 
be room for thousands to witness the crowning of the “servant of 
the servants of God.” To this end the Sanpietrini, the people of St. 
Peter’s, the workers whose daily labor from childhood to old age is 
devoted exclusively to this basilica, had been making the necessary 
preparations ever since the new Pope had come out of the Conclave. 
The central window had been removed and a throne constructed 
to rise above the balcony. Scaffoldings had been erected so that the 
giant pillars and walls could be decorated with rich draperies and 
embroidered brocade, and tens of thousands of candles and torches 
were being installed. 

Suddenly, all work stopped. It was reported that the Italian gov- 
ernment, piqued because it had received no notice of the election, was 
making no plans to prevent possible disturbances in the crowds at 
St. Peter’s on coronation day. The Vatican would be responsible for 
any disorder. Leo interpreted this as an invitation for the anti-Papists 
to riot. He changed the plans and said the coronation, like the elec- 
tion, would be held in the Sistine Chapel where the populace would 
be excluded. And here, surrounded by the genius of Michelangelo 
and in the presence of only about four hundred persons—the car- 
dinals, prelates and diplomats accredited to the Holy See, Roman 
nobles, and prominent Catholic laymen—Leo XIII received the papal 
tiara, the triple crown, a round bulbous hat fifteen inches high made 
of silver cloth and adorned with precious stones. 

Before the tiara was lowered and settled on Leo’s head, the pre- 
siding cardinal voiced these words: “Receive this tiara adorned with 
three crowns and know you are the father of princes and kings, 
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earth, whose honor and glory will last through centuries and cen- 
turies.” 

On the night of the coronation, the Romans who were devoted 
to the Pope and to the principle of the Papacy had their homes 
brightly illuminated as a sign of gladness. But there were bands of 
hoodlums roving in the streets that night, too. Their purpose was 
to throw rocks at any house that showed an abundance of light, a 
sure sign of attachment to the Vatican. And they attacked the in- 
habitants of the houses with their screams and imprecations. It was 
said that the police encouraged this barbarous display by admon- 
ishing the rioters “not to go too far.” 

All the ceremonies that attend the death of one Pope and the 
election of another were over. Leo was in his apartment, and al- 
though his slightest wish was carried out by assistants and servants, 
he was alone. He would never again be Cardinal Joachim Pecci. His 
baptismal name would not be used now until the next Camerlengo 
called it out at his deathbed. The loneliness that a Pope must suffer 
had already begun. A contemporary described Leo at this moment 
as an old man, who “in his weakness and frailty seemed already 
in the shadow of death.” And after the coronation one of the 
invited guests, the Marquis de Vague, said, “His coronation appeared 
to us as a parade of vanished realities, as the evocation of a ghost. 
We carried from the ceremony the impression of an institution that 
was dead.” 
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But why had this come about? And why were there gangs on 
the street smashing the lights attempting to brighten the night of 
the Pope’s coronation? The Marquis de Vague would have certainly 
frowned on such rowdyism, but why did he say of the coronation, 
“We carried from the ceremony the impression of an institution 
that was dead” P 

The answer may be in the long reign of Pius IX. Thirty-two years 
before, the news that Archbishop Mastai-Ferretti had been elected 
Pope Pius IX was greeted with optimism and enthusiasm. In Italy 
the mood was one of elation. The year was 1846. The new Pope was 
thought to be a liberal. 

Hadn’t he criticized the harsh policies of Gregory XVI, who had 
eyed with distrust everything that was new? Wasn’t he sympathetic 
to the Risorgimento (the “rebirth” of Italy, that is, the movement 
to unite all the broken segments of Italy into one national state) ? 
And didn’t Pius intend to reform the Papal States? 

Indeed, all this did seem to be true of Pius IX. Not long after 
his coronation he proclaimed an amnesty giving freedom to more 
than one thousand political prisoners behind the bars of papal jails. 
This won him acclaim throughout Europe as the act of an en- 
lightened ruler. Liberals were happy. Conservatives were unhappy. 
And that was not all. There were signs that more progressive meas- 
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ures would be taken in the papal government. For example, other 
Popes had banned gaslight and railroads from papal territory, ap- 
parently feeling that the acceptance of such scientific innovations 
would introduce the “dangerous spirit of progress” in the Papal 
States. But Pius IX said it was time to build railroads, it was time 
to light the streets, and he issued other orders reforming the tariffs, 
simplifying the criminal courts, giving the press more freedom, and 
appointing laymen to positions in the papal government. 

It has been said that no Pope in modern times was more popular 
than Pius IX in the first few months of his reign. Messages of 
congratulations poured in from all of Europe and many other parts 
of the world; it was felt that the Pope had aligned the Church with 
the cause of democracy wherever it might be found, and had set an 
example that all ruling princes should “please note and copy.” 

Yet in a few years Pius was to become disillusioned with liberalism. 
It was a wound that never healed. 

There came to Europe the Revolution of 1848, beginning, nat- 
urally enough, in France, where the Second Republic was pro- 
claimed, and revolution spread like “wildfire” through Europe. 
Shouts for liberty came from all directions; some kings scurried off 
their thrones, and other rulers gave their subjects constitutions. Pius, 
too, offered a constitution to the citizens of his Papal States. But now 
a demand arose that he lead the way to Italian unity by declaring 
war against Austria and by driving the Austrians out of Italy. At 
that time the Pope was both the earthly ruler of a sizable piece of 
Italy and the spiritual ruler of Catholics in many lands, including 
Austria. How could he send his temporal troops into a “holy war” 
against a nation that contained his spiritual subjects? Pius flatly 
refused to make war against Austria. Perhaps some of the leaders 
of Italian nationalism, who were secretly hostile to the Papacy, knew 
in their hearts that he would refuse the request for military help. 
Perhaps they also knew that when Pius retreated to a neutral corner, 
they could use this against him. 

So it came about. The Italians were defeated by the Austrians, 
and it was said that if Pius had only sent his army to the battle 
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lines the result might have been different. He was accused of de- 
serting the Italian cause. There were whispers of “traitor,” and the 
whispers became a shout. They even gathered to curse the Pope 
outside the papal residence. In November, 1848, Count Pellegrino 
Rossi, the Pope’s own Prime Minister, was murdered as he entered 
the Council of Deputies. Liberals shrugged their shoulders at the 
assassination. A mob mockingly sang the “Miserere” outside the slain 
man’s windows for the benefit of his widow. 

Pius IX, a prisoner in his own palace, decided to flee and find 
a sanctuary where he might at least carry out his spiritual duties. 
One night, soon after the murder, he dressed in the clothes of an 
ordinary priest, left the Vatican and Rome, and escaped to Gaeta in 
the Kingdom of Naples, where he was given the King’s protection. 
Thus another successor to the Throne of Peter had been forced to 
leave the Eternal City. 

In Rome a Republic was formed under the leadership of Giuseppe 
Mazzini, the Italian revolutionary, and Giuseppe Garibaldi. However, 
this new Rome didn’t last a year, for Pius asked the Catholic world 
to restore him to his proper place there. France answered with an 
invasion army which, after some difficulty in handling Garibaldi, 
entered Rome victoriously as the “angel” of papal restoration. 

When Pius returned to Rome in April, 1850, he was a liberal no 
more, though it is not quite accurate to say of him, as one com- 
mentator did, that “in all Europe there was probably no man so 
thoroughly cured of every vestige of liberalism.” He did not flay every 
democratic and constitutional government. He merely said that the 
Church was “indifferent to forms of government, but was concerned 
with governments that took away the spiritual liberties of Catholics” 
and that were “intent on destroying the Church.” 

Nevertheless, the winds of change were blowing, and the union of 
Italy was not to be denied. One by one the papal provinces were 
absorbed by the new Kingdom of Italy until only Rome with some 
of the surrounding territory was controlled by the Pope. This new 
state was being built by the genius of Cavour, by the King of Italy, 
and by the Red Shirts of Garibaldi. 
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Garibaldi himself made several strikes at Rome, and he was turned 
back each time by the French troops protecting the Pope. Though 
Pius still held Rome, his control was precarious. Catholics themselves 
believe that while Christ promised Peter that the spiritual power of 
the Church would never be destroyed, He didn’t guarantee its earthly 
domains. Nor did he promise to make history stand still for the 
benefit of the Church. 

No, history would not stand still. In 1870 the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out, and Napoleon III, needing every soldier he could 
find, recalled the troops that had been protecting Rome for twenty 
years from the Italian nationalists. 

Napoleon II was defeated at Sedan, and now the Pope had no 
one on earth to protect him. The next move was not difficult to 
predict: King Victor Emmanuel marched toward Rome—for only 
Rome could be the capital of new Italy. In the same hour Pius IX 
addressed the Vatican Army arranged before him in the piazza of 
the Lateran, an army that supposedly was ready to die to the 
man in his defense. And many of the soldiers were very chagrined 
when Pius now ordered them to make only a show of resistance, so 
that it would be known he was not acting of his own free will, but 
had been overcome by force. 

This was the last act of a Pope as ruler of Rome. Pius retired to 
the Vatican, shut himself up, and moved no more in the city of Rome. 
Thus began the years when the Pope was known as the “Prisoner 
of the Vatican,” and they continued for over half a century until 
1929, when Pius XI and Mussolini agreed on the Treaty of the 
Lateran, in which Italy recognized the sovereignty of the Holy See 
over the city of the Vatican. Actually, the prisoner of the Vatican 
was not contained by an Italian military force, but the Church felt 
that if the Pope went into Rome, setting foot on the territory that 
had been taken from him by force, it would be a form of acknowl- 
edgment that he was a subject of the Italian government. The bars of - 
this prison were, therefore, ideological rather than material, and the 
Pope was his own keeper. 

The only nation to protest officially the seizure of Rome was the 
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Republic of Ecuador. However, when the soldiers of King Victor 
Emmanuel were driving into the city, a few of the Vatican diplomats 
called upon the Pope to offer him comfort and sympathy. Perhaps 
they were worried a bit about the old man’s safety. But there was 
no fear in Pius—only a half-humorous resignation to the idea that 
what must be, must be. To the diplomats who gathered about him 
in this dark hour, he said: 


I have written to the King. I do not know whether my letter 
has reached him. But, whether it has or not, I have now no hope 
of touching his heart, or of arresting his ungracious proceed- 
ings. . . . Bixio, the notorious Bixio, is here at our doors, supported 
by an Italian army. He is now a Royal General. Years ago, when 
he was a simple Republican, he made promises, that should he ever 
get within the walls of Rome, he would throw me in the 
Tiber. ... Only yesterday I received a communication from the 
young gentlemen of the American College, begging, I should say 
demanding, permission to arm themselves and to constitute them- 
selves the defenders of my person. Though there are few in Rome 
in whose hands I should feel more secure than in the hands of these 
Americans, I declined their generous offer with thanks. . . . I would 
be glad, gentlemen, to say that I rely upon you and upon the 
countries you have the honor to represent.... But times are 
changed. The poor old Pope has now no one on earth upon whom 
he can rely. Relief must come from heaven. 


Consider the last two sentences: “The poor old Pope has now no 
one on earth upon whom he can rely. Relief must come from heaven.” 
Was this the beginning of a wisdom in the Holy See that it was 
better for the Church to rely on God rather than kings for strength 
and prestige? Perhaps. But the Popes insisted that they must rule 
over a piece of territory in which they were supreme in order to be 
also supreme in spiritual matters. This idea seems to be the better 
part of truth. But it was the size of the piece of earth a Pope needed 
that was the sticking point. Today it is perfectly clear that the Pope 
doesn’t need a part of Italy, but only a few acres of Rome, to have 
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this necessary sovereignty. The present size of the Vatican seems 
about perfect. The Church is not all-seeing and infallible in such 
political considerations, and it took time for the Vatican to under- 
stand and accept this as the best answer to the problem, Where will 
the Pope, who is a physical person, live and govern on earth? 

In fairness to Pius IX, we cannot dismiss him as a failure because 
some now feel that he was a “spiritual” rather than a “political” 
Pope. Though he did little to solve the political problems of the 
Vatican, he saw to it that the spiritual business of the Church pros- 
pered, and, paradoxically, the Church did grow strong within itself 
during the years of Pius IX. As the power and technique of com- 
munications began to spread throughout the world, Catholics came to 
know more about their Pope, and he was closer and more real to 
them, becoming a real person, and they felt affection for him. 

There were at least two actions during the years when Pius IX 
was in the chair of Peter that are still very important to Catholics, 
and have become a part of the deep spiritual fiber of the Roman 
Catholic Church. There was the papal proclamation on December 8, 
1854, that the Immaculate Conception was a dogma, there was the 
decree of the 1870 Vatican Council with respect to Papal Infallibility. 

Even now some Catholics do not understand the exact meaning 
of the Immaculate Conception. It has nothing to do with the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth of Christ. It does not mean a virgin birth of 
Mary, because she was conceived physically and born in the normal 
way. It means that in the first moment Mary was conceived in the 
womb of St. Anne, she was free from “all stain of original sin.” 
Original sin, Catholics believe, marks all persons when they are born 
because they are humans and the children of Adam, who rejected 
God’s gift of supernatural life by disobedience, thereby committing a 
sin, the sin of human nature. 

Any picture of the Pope sitting on his throne declaring this matter 
and that matter to be infallible doctrine is ridiculous even as a bit - 
of imagery. Although only the Pope can declare an actual dogma, 
the urging to do so, and the advice and theological arguments as 
to why it should be done, can come from many sources. For years 
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before Pius IX acted, there came into the Vatican requests from the 
people, the people whom the Church calls “the faithful,” that the 
Immaculate Conception be defined as a matter of faith. Then, in 
1848, Pius called on twenty theologians to consider whether it was 
right in reason and faith and right in time to define this belief. 

A year later Pius asked the bishops of the world to give their 
views to Rome on the wisdom of a papal definition of the Immaculate 
Conception. Only when this was done—the whole process took sev- 
eral years, and the response was overwhelmingly favorable—did Pius 
on his own authority define the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. No one should be misled. The solemn words of the Pope 
did not mean that a new belief had blossomed in the theological 
garden of the Church. It was, rather, a declaration that the Immacu- 
late Conception had always been locked in the soul of the Church 
as part and parcel of the deposit of faith. 

Everyone talks about the infallibility of the Pope, but how many 
understand what it really means? To be introduced properly to 
the six Popes of the twentieth century, one must understand about 
their infallibility. This does not mean that the Pope can tell “infal- 
lible jokes,” or “sneeze infallibly.” The Catholic Church does not 
insist that the Pope is infallible in each and every statement, piece 
of action, or item of daily conduct. The Pope is considered infallible 
by the Catholic Church only when he speaks ex cathedra—from the 
episcopal throne—and this means only when he is speaking as shep- 
herd and teacher of all Christians and defines a doctrine of faith 
or morals that must be held by the whole Church. This is not a 
privilege the Pope exercises every day. That is why we must stress 
another event in the reign of Pius IX. He called together the Vatican 
Council, which met in 1870, the first ecumenical council since the 
Council of Trent, the largest council in the Church’s history. Seven 
hundred and seventy-four cardinals, archbishops, bishops, abbots, and 
generals of religious orders came to Rome for the sessions. It was 
the first time that representatives from all five continents were pres- 
ent. Leaders of Protestant and Orthodox communions were invited as 
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The matter of Papal Infallibility was on the Council’s agenda. 
Many bishops wanted this to be made a formal dogma of the Church, 
but some of the most important members of the hierarchy were 
against this move; some of the finest minds of the Church stood 
with the opposition. It is true that most of these did believe the Pope 
was infallible in his rulings on faith and morals. They felt, however, 
and their convictions were strong indeed, that it was not the time 
to define this particular dogma. Other bishops were against ever 
defining Papal Infallibility as a dogma. This was no rehearsed con- 
vention. This was no ritual in which the bishops came to Rome to 
bow to the Pope and nod Yes to everything that was proposed. The 
bishops expressed themselves freely and at length on Papal Infal- 
libility. It was noted that some of the bishops in their orations on 
the Pope’s infallibility cleverly attempted to give their words an aura 
of infallibility, too, but they were talking to other bishops, not 
their parishioners, and no one was quite fooled. The Council debate 
on this one question continued for seven weeks. When it became 
obvious that the Council would approve Papal Infallibility, sixty-three 
bishops—the dissenters—were absent on the day of the final vote; 
they did not want to embarrass the Pope by voting against the dogma. 
When it was done, five hundred thirty-three were for infallibility 
and two voted non placet; one of the two against defining the dogma 
was from the United States—Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. Once the decision was made and irrevocable, the two bishops 
who said No walked to the Pope’s throne, went to their knees, bowed 
their heads, and in this act told the Pontiff that they accepted the 
verdict. The bishops who stayed away on the last day soon indicated 
to the Holy See that they, too, were willing to embrace the doctrine 
of infallibility, to accept humbly this decree as the inspired truth. 

No Catholic can question the pronouncement of Pius IX on the Im- 
maculate Conception; this concerns faith. But a Catholic can “ob- 
jectively investigate” other aspects of his reign. In 1887, the Reverend ~ 
Bernard O’Reilly, who was able to find the work of the devil in 
the slightest suggestion of a flaw in the Pope or the Church, wrote 
that “the unprecedented long reign of the late Pope had closed with 
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the darkest days ever known to the Papacy since the times of the 
early persecutions.” 

Writing in 1950, in Church and Society,* Monsignor Joseph N. 
Moody added his own reflections on Pius IX’s reign. They make 
a good, unemotional summing-up—a judge’s statement rather than 
those of the defense or the prosecution. 


The longest since Peter [1846-1878], it spanned one of the most 
decisive periods of European history. It witnessed the forging of an 
industrial society, the triumph of the principle of nationalism, the 
creation of a new balance of power in Europe with the unification 
of Bismarck’s Germany, the elaboration of the social theory of 
Marx, and the emergence of a new intellectual mood that was sum- 
marized under the title, “A Generation of Materialism.” Distracted 
by his Italian troubles, Piux IX watched these aforementioned 
changes with deep anxiety. Personally he was refined, affable, spirit- 
ual and anxious for popular approval; yet, in Italy and in Europe 
generally, he was driven by his convictions into an intractable posi- 
tion that he maintained without reference to consequences. 

Politically his pontificate was an almost unrelieved record of fail- 
ure. Before the unification of Germany he was involved in disputes 
with several German states; after 1871, he sustained the shock of 
Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. Relations with Switzerland were gen- 
erally unhappy. He managed to negotiate a Russian concordat, but 
it was not put into effect; and the Catholic subjects of the Czar, 
especially the Poles, continued to suffer persecution. His concordat 
with Austria was subsequently abrogated. There were conflicts with 
governments in the Iberian Peninsula and in several Latin Amer- 
ican countries. At his death, only four states continued to send 
representatives to the Holy See, and the international position of 
the Papacy reached its nadir. 


Near the end of his life Pius sometimes spoke to those about him 
of the problems of the next Pope. “Let my successor,” he would 
say, “be animated by my love for the Church and my desire to do 
good. For the rest, all is changed around me; my system, my policy 
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have had their day; but I am too old to change. That will be the 
work of my successor.” 

The work of his successor? The work of Leo XIII who had 
reached the modern retirement age of sixty-eight and appeared to be 
near his death when he came out of the Conclave. 

Not too long after his election an English paper, exercising the 
right of freedom of the press, printed this observation in one of 
its columns: 


The Pope is an object of universal pity at Rome. They say that 
all the spirit he showed at first has disappeared. He weeps fre- 
quently, and has attacks of deep depression, and cries: “Is it nec- 
essary that an old man like me should end his life thus?” He feels 
like one who is standing in an open place to be shot. As a Car- 
dinal he used to hunt at Carpineto, and was fresh and active as 
a young man. Now he has aged overmuch, and is very thin; three 
times a day he will pack his box to go to Perugia, but he dares 
not carry out his desire. 


Freedom of the press is one of our primary rights, but freedom 
of the press does not necessarily mean freedom from error. 

Let us see just how accurate this English journalist was in com- 
posing his picture of Leo XIII. 
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The Pope Who Knew Man 
ef 
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1878-1903 


He was born in Carpineto, a remote, isolated mountain village of 
a handful of inhabitants near Signia, in the province of Sabina, 
which was then part of the Papal States. “It is an eagle’s nest,” one 
member of the family said of Leo’s home town, “placed for security 
high above the plain, between two gigantic rocks.” The date of his 
birth was March 2, 1810, and he was named Gioacchino Vincenzo 
Raffaele Luigi Pecci (Joachim Vincent Raphael Louis), the sixth of 
seven children of Count Lodovico Pecci, who was said to have been 
a colonel in Napoleon’s army, and of Anna Prosperi-Buzi, an excel- 
lent mother who loved her children, the poor of her neighborhood, 
and the Church. 

The family claimed to be of noble blood. This may have been so, 
but there were some who doubted it. In fact, when Joachim was 
seeking to enter the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, in Rome, his 
admission was held up because of this doubt. Young Pecci was not 
dismayed. He must have had that inner security a young man of 
solid ancestral foundations instinctively possesses, for he sat down 
and wrote a short history of his family to show that the Peccis of 
Carpineto were indeed of noble blood. Undoubtedly it was a con- 
vincing piece of work, since Pecci did enter this academy. 

A bright boy growing up in the mountain town of Carpineto 
a thousand miles from nowhere would probably come to the conclu- 
sion that the world was ruled by priests and the things of nature. 
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The town belonged to the Pope and a priest was the governor of 
the province. Priests were the judges and tax collectors, and held most 
of the offices in the administration. As for nature, all the things of 
the outdoors were as close and personal as mother’s warm caresses and 
father’s discipline. 

The mothers of Popes are usually mentioned in hushed tones as 
being humble, loving, God-fearing women—and then forgotten. 
Countess Pecci, however, was an individual in her own right. She was 
a strong woman, but in the manner that a good woman has strength, 
in the energy she gives to her family and to those humans beyond her 
family, showing her children a path that leads from the house into 
other parts of the world. She gave comfort to the small heads of her 
family; she gave laughter that was heard at midday as well as in the 
evening. She was devoted to the poor. She had bread baked for them 
daily. She watched over her servants while they cooked huge caul- 
drons of polenta for the hungry. She saw to it that food was sent to 
the sick poor who were unable to leave their homes. She never in- 
jured the pride of the poor, helping them in such a delicate way that 
their misfortune was never found out. She insisted on calling her sixth 
child Vincent instead of Joachim because St. Vincent Ferrer, the 
Dominican missionary, was a favorite saint of hers. She contrasted her 
Vincent with the quiet ways of one of her older boys, who did noth- 
ing but build little altars. Vincent’s whole being danced with life, she 
said, and he had a passionate love of horses. She did not indicate that 
she favored the disposition of one son over the other. She made no 
predictions about the kind of man Vincent would become based on 
his liveliness as a little boy. Every waking hour of a boy may be filled 
with play and nonsense. And this is true for potential Popes as well 
as for the rest of humanity. 

And so Vincent grew up to be a friend of the mountains, and al- 
though the mountains may teach a boy a rigorous discipline, these 
lessons are more for the body than the mind. Whether Count Pecci © 
or his wife realized this, it came to pass that two of the Pecci children, 
Joseph, who was ten and who later became a Jesuit and a cardinal, 
and Vincent, who was eight, were sent out of the mountains to 
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Viterbo to become pupils in the Jesuit school. Here Vincent’s classical 
education began; here he made his intimate acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek; here he developed an avocation, the writing of Latin 
verse, which he enjoyed as relaxation until his death. 

The Jesuits belong to the order properly called the Society of Jesus 
(known by the initials S.J.). They are said to boast that if they can 
have a boy when he is young, the world can have him thereafter. The 
Jesuits build firm minds with a firm hand. 

One historian has said that young men, like Joseph and Vincent 
Pecci, who were trained by the Jesuits always bore the mental imprint 
of their teachers. They became not fanatical enthusiasts and zealots, 
but flexible, versatile men, who, for all their piety, were “well 
schooled in the arts of diplomacy and in all that makes for an intelli- 
gent participation in the world’s affairs.” 

This is not to say that a Jesuit education or method or outlook is 
the only way or even the best way for a Catholic. And neither does it 
affirm the validity of the story about the Dominican and the Jesuit, 
who, after arguing at length about the merits of their orders, decided 
to call on God to make a decision. A piece of writing paper and a pen 
were placed on the altar and all night the Dominican and Jesuit 
prayed at the foot of the altar. When the first light of dawn sifted 
through the stained-glass windows the two priests ascended the altar 
and studied the paper. There was a message there all right. It read, 
“T believe both your orders are doing excellent work and are of equal 
merit.” It was signed, “God, S.J.” 

There is no doubt of the influence of the Jesuits on the mind of the 
person who became Pope Leo XIII. He took the classics and lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, that no Roman of education can do 
without, and he shook hands with logic, metaphysics and ethics, pure 
and applied mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural history, geology, 
biology, and more. Vincent won prizes in physics, chemistry, and 
Greek and Latin prose. He won the prize in Latin verse, composing 
one hundred and twenty Latin hexameters on the Feast of Belshazzar 
within the specified time of six hours. During all the years of his 
schooling he was a student among students. When he was twenty, 
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Vincent became quite ill; his health had been fragile since he was 
eleven and had brought him close to death when he was a pupil at 
Viterbo. He wrote a poem about his health. Obviously, he considered 
it to be his death song. 

This is the poem written in 1830: 


Scarce twenty years thou numberest, Joachim, 

And fell diseases thy young life invade! 

Yet pains, when charm’d by verse, seem half allayed— 
Recount thy sorrows, then, in mournful hymn. 


Wakeful till latest night, thy limbs in vain 

Court needful rest; nor sleep nor food restore 

The strength outworn—thine eyes, all darkened o’er, 
Dejected sink, while racked the head with pain. 


Fever consumes thee; chill, as ice congeals, 
Or parch’d with burning thirst. Pallid as death 
Each several feature; toils the weary breath— 
Through all thy fainting form the languor steals. 


Why dream of future years, with promise bland, 
While fate swift urges? Then I said: “No fear 
My spirit shall quell! Draws death indeed so near? 
Cheerful I wait, to grasp his bony hand. 


“No fading joys allurement offer now; 

All undelayed, I pant for bliss supreme! 

Glad, as when wanderer’s footsteps home return, 
Or seaman, when to harbour veers his prow.” 


But Vincent recovered from his illness, and now it was time to 
begin another step in his education. Actually he had not yet decided 
whether he wanted to be a priest. He was inclined to serve the 
Church, though, and he wished to be known as an expert in theology. 
To this end he became a student at the Gregorian University, where 
the University Registers noted that “the young gentleman gave such 
proof of his talent as to enable one to foresee that he would attain 
great distinction.” 
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At the age of twenty-two Vincent Pecci set aside the name of 
Vincent and said that hereafter he would be known as Joachim. In 
that year he also received his Doctor of Theology degree. Next, he 
was admitted to the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, an institution 
which has been called the nursery of diplomats and administrators for 
the papal government. At the Academy Joachim Pecci began his study 
of canon and civil law. There he was noticed by prelates—men like 
Cardinal Pecca—who stood close to the papal throne and gave counsel. 
Soon, Pope Gregory XVI named this young man, who was not even 
a priest, a domestic prelate, an honorary distinction which makes the 
recipient a member of the pontifical family. 

After his studies at the Academy were done, Pecci was assigned to 
the congregation which was charged with the financial administration 
of the communes of the Papal States and was under the leadership of 
Cardinal Sala. When Asiatic cholera swept across Italy and settled in 
Rome, the Pope told Cardinal Sala to oversee the sick and dying in 
all the city hospitals. The cardinal was impressed with the energy and 
zeal of his assistant—Pecci—impressed to the point where he thought 
it was about time he took on some more important duty. And so he 
urged him to receive the Sacrament of Holy Orders, suggesting that 
there was a promotion waiting in which the priesthood would be 
necessary. On the last day of the year, 1837, Joachim Pecci accepted 
the priesthood. He was ordained by Cardinal Odescalchi, Vicar of 
Rome, in the chapel of St. Stanislaus. This was the beginning. 

Cardinal Sala was right. There was a post waiting for Monsignor 
Pecci. In February, 1838, Gregory named him Governor of Benevento, 
a city that was subject to the Pope but detached from the other Papal 
States. Its forty-six square miles were located in the heart of the King- 
dom of Naples. Benevento was a trouble spot. It was suffering from a 
blight of brigands and smugglers: bandits from Naples who could 
hide from the law in this papal territory, guerrillas who had fought 
against France and were happy to plunder the peasants, and those 
gentry not especially affected by the Ten Commandments. These as- 
sorted brigands were protected by the nobles who used them as armed 
retainers. The peasants and farmers were the sufferers, 
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To bring law and order into this forty-six square miles of iniquity 
was quite an assignment to ask of a twenty-eight-year-old priest. The 
manner in which the pale, young scholar from Rome conducted his 
business must have been an agreeable surprise to the peasant farmers. 
It certainly was a shock to the outlaws and their allies, the nobles. 
He had some papal troops and he began to use them. Instead of 
midnight raids on the farmers, there were midnight raids by the 
Vatican soldiers on the strongholds of the robbers. It was a real round- 
up. Soon the jails were filled. 

The monsignor was the judge of the men brought to trial. He 
heard the evidence—and now the farmers who had been exploited 
were gaining enough courage to come to court and tell their stories. 
Pecci carefully listened to the defense, and every man was allowed his 
day in court. But once the monsignor was sure of the guilt of the 
murderer, the dark-of-the-night robber, the blackmailer, the oppressor 
of defenseless people, he was tough. He made the punishment fit 
the crime, and the intercession of wealthy, powerful, influential per- 
sons was of no use. The nobles and corrupt officials were most un- 
happy. Their unhappiness gradually turned into alarm, causing them 
to call upon Rome to remove this revolutionary monsignor who was 
undermining their legitimate authority. But Pope Gregory did noth- 
ing to interfere. 

Then one day a marquis, angry and prepared to have his way, 
called on Monsignor Pecci. He charged that an outrage had been 
committed against his ancestral palace. It had been searched by of- 
ficers from the custom house because of a well-founded suspicion 
that it was being used as the headquarters for smugglers. The 
marquis said he intended to go to Rome for the specific purpose of 
having the monsignor recalled and he threatened that he would bring 
about the young prelate’s disgrace at the Vatican. The monsignor 
replied quietly, as any man is able to do when he holds the trump 
card, “You may go on your errand, my Lord Marquis, but you seem ” 
to forget that before reaching the Vatican it is necessary to pass the 
Castle St. Angelo.” 

The Castle St. Angelo was the papal jail for prisoners rr rank. The 
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marquis understood the monsignor’s little comment and left the 
room, undoubtedly slamming the door behind him. But he did not 
go to Rome. Monsignor Pecci returned the call almost immediately 
—but did not go himself. He sent his papal troops. They surrounded 
the marquis’ castle, rounded up the garrison of smugglers, and led 
them off to jail. 

As in many stories of this kind, there is one notorious outlaw, 
whose name inspires fear throughout the countryside. The scoundrel 
of Benevento was Pasquale Colletta, who had a band of fourteen and 
demanded protection payments from a good portion of the popu- 
lation. Imagine how the people of Benevento blinked and rubbed 
their eyes one morning when this archfiend and all his men were 
seen being marched in chains through the streets by the monsignor’s 
men. 

So this was the way the pale, young scholar from Rome behaved. 
A man who wrote Latin verse! 

Soon Benevento was a place where men “went about their busi- 
ness without fear of midnight violence or outrages committed in 
open day.” The monsignor did many other constructive things. He 
made taxes more just; he encouraged his people to improve their 
plain farming into agriculture; and he built roads that would be 
open in all seasons. Monsignor Pecci’s mission was a success. 

This was duly noted at the Vatican. He was called to Rome for 
a new assignment. He was to serve as the apostolic delegate and 
Governor of Perugia, the capital of Umbria, one of those cities of 
the hills of Central Italy ruled at that time by the Pope. And here 
Monsignor Pecci successfully conducted his office with flawless efh- 
ciency while maintaining the personal touch. When he learned that 
Pope Gregory was coming to visit him, Pecci decided that something 
had to be done about the only road into town, a road that was no 
more than a steep and precipitous path, suitable for foot passengers, 
asses, and mules. Within a month, his workers had constructed a 
broad, paved road of easy gradient, and when the Pope arrived he 
was driven right up to the door of the cathedral in his carriage. 
Gregory was delighted with all aspects of his visit and as he left 
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he told Pecci, “Before long, Monsignor, I shall also remember you.” 

One story told of Monsignor Pecci in Perugia shows that he had 
his private little ways to set people straight. He had information that 
the bakers of the city were making a little illegal profit by selling 
underweight loaves of bread. In his purposeful wanderings about 
town Pecci would stop at this bakery or that one and pick out loaves 
to be weighed by one of his staff. The loaves that were short in weight 
were taken to the market place and given to the poor for nothing. 
There was a limit to the bakers’ benevolence; they became honest in 
self-defense. 

Gregory did remember the monsignor in Perugia. Two years later 
he was given a fine promotion for one who had been a priest only 
five years. Pecci was named apostolic nuncio to Brussels. But first 
he had to be placed among the hierarchy to give him episcopal rank 
to go with this diplomatic rank. And on January 27, 1843, with 
Cardinal Lambruschini officiating, Joachim Pecci, not yet thirty-three, 
was consecrated titular archbishop of Damietta. 

In Belgium, Pecci saw industry growing up at an alarming and 
prodigious rate. Perhaps he did not understand all he saw. But he did 
later. He saw the machine that could not be denied by reason nor 
outlawed by ecclesiastical fiat. He saw the men who were the vic- 
tims of the machine—or, rather, the victims of the men who owned 
the machines and set them in motion. He saw the things that were 
heard about in Rome and were to be put out of the mind because 
this was surely the work of the devil. He saw the ore products and 
the industry for which the workers supplied the energy; the iron 
foundries and smelting furnaces; the chimneys of factories and mills; 
the steam engines and the lacework pattern of railroads making the 
landscape ugly. And making men ugly, too. 

There was a great financial and economic organization to take care 
of this different kind of revolution. This was capitalism, but it wasn’t 
in proper balance as yet, and it followed, naturally, that the man who 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow had to wait and suffer. 
There was unemployment. There was need. There was hunger. There 
were men and women and children with sunken cheeks and black 
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eyes living in the slums. One-third of all Brussels was supported by 
public relief. This is an oft-told story, repeated in country after 
country as the age of industry came into being. 

But it is important to note that the man who became Leo XIII saw 
it for himself, because one day the Church came to realize, and 
Leo is given most of the credit for this, that the man with an empty 
stomach is more likely to listen to an agitator promising a little bit 
of heaven on earth than to a priest advising the saying of a few “Our 
Fathers” and promising the hope of a better life after death. 

In Brussels, Bishop Pecci also witnessed the operation of a different 
kind of government. He had lived under and had been one of the 
lieutenants in a system where the Pope was supreme both politically 
and spiritually. There was a king in Belgium, to be sure, but the 
people, Catholics and Protestants alike, ruled themselves through 
a parliament that changed governments and made laws. 

Bishop Pecci was popular in court at Brussels and among those 
who moved in the diplomatic social circles. He was a favorite of 
King Leopold, a monarch who could think for himself and was 
something more than a functional king. Leopold encouraged Pecci 
to visit the royal court. He loved to talk with the man from the 
Vatican; he asked all sorts of questions and came to hold a high 
opinion of the bishop. After one conversation Leopold said: “Really, 
Monsignor, you are as clever a politician as you are an excellent 
churchman.” 

Queen Louise, a lady of prayer and religious feeling, was always 
delighted to see the bishop, and she would hurry to fetch her chil- 
dren and would not allow Pecci to go until he had blessed them, 
In later years he recalled: 


I was often admitted to the cordial intimacy of the royal fam- 
ily, and I have often had in my arms the little Leopold, Duke of 
Brabant. I remember, too, that Queen Louise who was so good a 
Christian, used to ask me to bless her oldest son in order that he 
would be a good king. And I have often blessed him in the hope 
that he would. 
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A diplomat must have sophistication, grace, wit, and must not 
allow himself to get flustered or to go off in a huff. This is true 
whether the man represents the Pope, an anticlerical king, or the 
agnostic president of a new people’s republic. Pecci had the manners 
for the job. When formal receptions were over, it is said the diplomats 
would often adjourn to the “Bohemian salon” of a certain Charles 
Lever, and on one visit Nuncio Pecci met Dr. Whately, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin. They became good friends, enjoying each 
other’s company. On occasion their conversation was interrupted when 
Charles Lever would bow gravely to Bishop Pecci and sing a German 
student’s song: 


The Pope he leads a happy life, 

He fears not married care nor strife, 

He drinks the best of Rhenish wine: 

I would the Pope’s gay lot were mine. 
But then all happy’s not his life, 

He has not maid, nor blooming wife; 
No child has he to raise his hope, 

I would not wish to be the Pope. 


Bishop Pecci always bore this with grace and good humor. 

Then there is the story of the marquis who one night at a dinner 
showed the apostolic delegate a snuff box with a rather gorgeous 
Venus carved on the cover. The other men all had their eyes on 
Bishop Pecci, waiting for his reaction. The marquis could hardly con- 
tain his laughter. Pecci handed the box back to its owner and said: 
“Trés jolie! Est-ce le portrait de Madame la Marquise ?” 

When it came time for Bishop Pecci to return to Rome, Leopold 
decorated him with the Grand Cross of the Order of Leopold and 
gave him this letter to be delivered to Gregory XVI: 


I feel bound to recommend Archbishop Pecci to the kind pro- 
tection of your Holiness; he deserves it in every respect, for I have 
seldom seen a more uncommon devotion to duty, more upright 
intentions and straightforward conduct. His stay in this country 
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must have enabled him to do your Holiness good service. I beg 
you to require him to give you an exact account of the impression 
he takes away with him on Church matters in Belgium. His judg- 
ment on all such things is very sound, and your Holiness can trust 
him wholly. 


The final conversation of King Leopold and Pecci reveals the 
cordial respect that had developed between them. 

“I am sorry,” said King Leopold, “that I cannot be converted; but 
you are so winning a theologian that I shall ask the Pope to give you 
a cardinal’s hat.” 

“Ah,” said the nuncio, “but that would be a poor substitute for— 
since you mention it—an impression on your heart.” 

“T have no heart,” said the King. 

“Then on your head.” 

Bishop Pecci had been in Brussels for only two years when he was 
brought back to Italy. He was named bishop of Perugia, which hardly 
seemed to be a promotion. There are different versions as to the rea- 
sons for his recall. It was said that Pecci’s health could not stand the 
weather of the northern country; it was also claimed that the Pope 
wanted a strong man in Perugia; and there was still another report 
that despite the favor he had won in the eyes of King Leopold he had 
been a failure as a diplomat in Brussels and had made several political 
mistakes. Count Dietrichstein, the Austrian representative at the 
Belgian Court, did not hold the political and diplomatic talents of 
Pecci in high esteem. Reporting to Prince Metternich he said that 
Bishop Pecci while being “the best of good fellows” lacked the initi- 
tive, authority, experience, and knowledge of the world to fill his post 
properly. No matter how his work in Brussels is to be judged, the 
man who became Leo XIII certainly was rich in diplomatic acumen 
and political skill. 

Before returning to Rome, Archbiship Pecci took time to visit 
England and Paris. He was a month in England, where he dined 
with Queen Victoria. The two got along famously, and after this 
meeting they always exchanged New Year’s greetings. 
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When Pecci arrived in Rome on May 22, 1846, Gregory was dying 
and could not receive a report from his delegate, nor read the letter 
from King Leopold. There were stories, perhaps inevitable, that the 
new Pope, Pius IX, and Pecci were not extremely fond of one another. 

Just because the two men were not boon companions, it does not 
follow that there was animosity between them. It is very possible that 
they had nothing in common, and because their character, tempera- 
ment, and tastes were utterly different the relationship was purely 
formal and official. In any event, Bishop Pecci withdrew to Perugia 
and seldom visited Rome. He probably found nothing congenial in 
the lively entourage of Pius IX. 

Bishop Pecci was in Perugia for thirty-one years, and whether he 
felt he had been tucked away in obscurity and forgotten by Rome 
can only be a matter of conjecture. He did his job, though, and not 
only did his reputation grow in Perugia, but it was heard in other 
parts of Italy as well. As bishop of Perugia, he performed the tasks 
that are expected of the ecclesiastical shepherd, building thirty-six new 
churches, repairing old churches to make them more beautiful places 
of worship, opening night schools for children who had to work all 
day. But he displayed other gifts that are not easily balanced in one 
man; he was a scholar, indeed, but a fine administrator, too. In a time 
of earthquake and famine he could set up a free kitchen in his own 
episcopal residence, where unprepared foods were given out to be 
taken home and cooked for the family, and hot thick soups were 
dished out to be consumed immediately on the premises. 

And so the fiber of the mind, the personality, the will of Bishop 
Pecci became stronger and more sure with age. Was he one of those 
Italians who is born for the Church? the Church in the universal 
sense: A man who is not shocked or stunned or angry or unduly 
righteous about a world that seems willfully gyrating to its ruin? But 
a man who can give direction and advice to souls lost in the chaos? 
Was this a priest whose humble devotion and sweetness of mind 
represented the best picture of a holy man? 

He made a notable contribution to learning when he established 
the Academy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, a school for the intensive 
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study of the system of the Church’s greatest philosopher and the- 
ologian of the late Middle Ages, The seminary for the diocese received 
a great deal of his care and attention. He held that the seminary was 
like a tree that must be nourished and pruned or it would not yield 
good fruit nor in abundance. Cardinal Spellman, in explaining his 
own concern and watchfulness over the affairs of the New York 
seminary, said recently, “Without new priests the Church will die.” 
Bishop Pecci would have agreed. He expanded his seminary by giving 
it a wing of his episcopal palace. He spent six thousand Roman 
crowns of his own money to make changes and improvements. He 
created new professorships and brought in the best men he could find 
to fill them. He himself might appear in school at any time. He 
would enter a classroom and sit in the back and listen to the lecture 
and recitation. There is a story told about Professor Geromia Brunelli 
being late for class one day. He hurried along the corridors, crossing 
his fingers, reciting an aspiration against the sudden appearance of 
the bishop. Reaching the threshold of his classroom he sighed with 
relief, but upon opening the door he was dumbfounded to find Bishop 
Pecci sitting in the professor’s chair translating for the students a 
passage from Cicero. 

Bishop Pecci was as able in forming the minds of his students as he 
was in forming their characters. After a seminarian has succeeded in 
his studies and is ordained a priest, he has certain powers—to celebrate 
Mass, to forgive sinners, to administer certain sacraments. A priest, 
however, does not automatically become a model of the good life. It is 
not uncommon for a priest to slip into a monotonous routine in which 
the acts of his priesthood become a habit and no longer a source of 
spiritual vitality. Bishop Pecci was so aware of the insidious danger 
of this indifference among the clergy that he wrote and printed as a 
guide for his priests a Manual of Practical Rules. Bishop Pecci urged 
them to lead “an exemplary and laborious life, a life animated by the 
spirit of charity and guided by the dictates of evangelical prudence; a 
life of sacrifice and fatigue, spent in doing good to others, consumed 
in the midst of the world for no earthly views or transitory reward.” 
Bishop Pecci also reminded the “Fathers” of his diocese that “The 
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moral conduct of the priest is the mirror into which the people look 
to find a model for their own demeanor. . . . Every shadow, every 
stain is remarked by the vulgar eye, and the mere shadow is enough 
to make the people lose their esteem of priestly worth.” 

A priest has no business wearing the cloth if he doesn’t understand 
that the membership of the Church will die when he fails to give his 
time and patient and careful attention to children. When Bishop 
Pecci thought of a child, he also thought of the child’s need for the 
catechism. He instructed his priests never to forget that one of their 
prime missions was the teaching of Christian doctrine. There were 
homes for orphans, of course, in Bishop Pecci’s diocese. He made them 
somewhat different, however. Orphans grow up to be adults, just like 
anyone else, so the bishop’s homes were more than a place to live. 
They were industrial schools, and an orphan could eventually leave 
the home with the dignity and self-assurance of the person who knows 
he can support himself. 

Bishop Pecci became a cardinal in the consistory of December 19, 
1853. When he returned from Rome with his red hat there was a 
great reception for him. The city was everywhere adorned. It was a 
quaint place; its walls scrambled up and down and around the hill, 
and narrow roads found their way against the law of gravity. The 
streets were gay with decoration. The cathedral square was hung with 
scarlet and gold drapery. The city officials were present in full cos- 
tume. Cardinal Pecci celebrated a Pontifical Mass. And the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed on the altar all day long. What was intended 
as a solemn procession became a joyous parade, with children break- 
ing through the lines to kiss the cardinal’s ring, and the people 
clapping and cheering as His Eminence passed by. 

Only one event may possibly have dampened the gayness. In the 
afternoon, sixteen of the most accomplished writers of Umbria read 
by the hour original compositions in honor of the new cardinal. 
Imagine, sixteen, long, dull, droning speeches throughout the whole — 
afternoon. The very thought is rather horrifying to contemplate. It is 
hoped that many of the sensible people of Perugia stayed home and 
took naps, preparing themselves for the festivities of the evening. 
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The city fathers paid the expenses of the celebration, distributed 
alms among the poor, and in a truly lovely touch, gave marriage 
dowers to five poor and respectable young women selected by the 
cardinal. In the evening, it was reported, “Perugia was magnificently 
and spontaneously illuminated.” 


Seven years later, in 1860, Cardinal Pecci faced his first real conflict 
with secular power. The United Kingdom of Italy annexed the north- 
ern province of the Papal States, including Cardinal Pecci’s diocese. 
The Pope would never own this territory again. On the pretext that 
pontifical troops were hiding on the cardinal’s grounds, the new 
Italian Army broke open the gates and doors with axes, took over the 
episcopal residence and seminary, and placed artillery on the porch of 
the cathedral. This was necessary, they said, in order to bombard the 
fort where the papal troops had retreated. Cardinal Pecci worked hard 
to end the fighting. He did prevent the army from taking vindictive 
measures against the citizens. 

This was the beginning of a series of bitter trials for the cardinal 
and his Church. A new power ruled over all the diocese. The au- 
thorities considered it a part of their creed to reduce the Church’s 
privileges and to limit her control of education. The Royal Commis- 
sioner now had assumed the powers of the papal delegate in Perugia. 
He placed ecclesiastical lands under state management. He closed the 
monasteries; he said there would now be civil marriages in which no 
priest was necessary to make the wedding legal. Cardinal Pecci de- 
fended the rights of the Church; he pleaded the innocence of his 
priests who were persecuted; he argued that the new government was 
only harming itself by trying to dissolve the feeling for religion in the 
hearts of the Italian people. He and other bishops signed nine official 
remonstrances addressed to the Royal Commissioner, to King Victor 
Emmanuel, and to the President of the Council of Ministers; he per- 
sonally sent nine letters of protests to the ruling officials, several of 
them directly to the King. There were protests against the public sale 
of mutilated translations of the Bible, and of pamphlets “saturated 
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with errors,” against the selling of statuettes, pictures, and engravings 
which “outrage purity and decency,” and against “the representation 
in our city theaters of scenes which ridicule the Church, the Pope, 
and priests.” 

As one event followed another during these unhappy times even 
Cardinal Pecci was brought to court. He had censured three priests 
who gave scandal and were disobedient to the spirit of their vocation 
by publicly speaking against some of the teachings of Pius IX. For 
this he was charged with committing an offense against the state by 
“exciting men to condemn the laws of the kingdom.” The judges 
would have nothing to do with the case. They threw it out of court. 

The cardinal was not afraid to speak out, but he did so only when 
it was necessary, only when he felt he must serve his people and the 
Church. He had to oppose a government that wanted to weaken the 
Church and to do away with some of its institutions and traditions 
altogether. But he did not want to make the authorities even more 
severe and harsh with the members of his flock who remained faith- 
ful and still went to church. 

Then, in the summer of 1877, Cardinal de Angelis, archbishop of 
Fermo, died in Rome. He was a close friend of the Pope. Pius IX had 
actually voted for Cardinal de Angelis in the Papal Conclave that had 
elected him instead. Cardinal de Angelis had been Camerlengo at 
the time he died. This position was now given to Cardinal Pecci, and, 
at the same time, the Holy Father invited him to come to Rome to 
live. He may have wanted to stay in Perugia. However, he could hardly 
refuse this invitation from the Pope no matter what his personal 
desires might be. He went to Rome, and not many months later he 
was called upon to perform the traditional duties of the Camerlengo: 
to declare the Pope dead, to prepare for the election of a new Pope, 
and to administer the Church until this was accomplished. 

Here is the life of Joachim Pecci up until the age of sixty-eight. His 
duties had revealed him as a statesman, administrator, and unswerving 
man of God. His native abilities and inclinations had revealed him as 
a man of great intellect, charity, and humility. These are the qualities 
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which must have impressed themselves on the minds of the cardinals 
who were to call on him to head the Church. 


st 


Tt is probable that Leo didn’t consider himself worthy of being 
Pope. To contemplate the nature of his exalted position may have 
appalled him. How could any conscientious man think of himself as 
fit for the task? Once the election was done, though, Leo wasted little 
time. On the evening of the very day he was named Pope he faced a 
crisis confronting the Church and did something about it. Instead of 
signing the perfunctory letter prepared for him telling the German 
Emperor of his election, he sat down at his desk and wrote a personal 
letter in which he mentioned the persecution of the Catholics in 
Prussia by Bismarck’s government. He told the Emperor it was his 
prayer that the anti-Catholic laws would soon be abolished. 

Why was Leo so prompt in this case? Was he looking for a quick 
diplomatic success to begin his reign? Hardly. The Pope isn’t going 
to be dropped from office for not getting fast results. The Church is 
in no hurry. Yet, each day it is not functioning properly in some part 
of the world it may be losing a soul. And the saving of souls is the 
true business of the Church. There can’t be any time wasted here. 

The war against Catholicism in Germany was called “The Kultur- 
kampf,” or “culture-war,” and in reality it was a ruthless attempt to 
divorce the Church from Rome and make it entirely subservient to 
he authoritarian state that Chancellor Bismarck had formed. The 
novement began when Bismarck had finished the unification of Ger- 
many in 1871. Naturally Bismarck had marked the Church as an 
snemy. He was the Iron Chancellor and had an antipathy for the 
Catholic Church from childhood. Besides, he was certain that German 
Catholics had two allegiances—one directed toward Rome. And Bis- 
narck wanted the eyes and loyalty of every last German centered on 
Berlin. The German Catholics had their own political party called 
he Catholic Center party. It was growing. Bismarck didn’t like this 
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at all. The Catholics might eventually become strong enough to limit 
his powers. 

He began his campaign by supporting the “Old Catholics,” a group 
of Catholics once loyal to the Vatican who formed a separate sect as 
followers of those who had refused to accept the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility. In supporting religious dissenters, he wanted to keep all 
religions from dissenting from his policies. Once, when someone was 
explaining to Bismarck that the Vatican was concerned with hell, 
earth, and heaven, the Chancellor laughed boisterously and shouted, 
“Let the Pope keep hell and heaven, but the earth is mine.” Yet, 
judging by some of Bismarck’s actions, he apparently didn’t want the 
Church to have much to say about heaven or hell, either. Several 
severe laws were passed, sometimes called the “May Laws,” because 
they went into effect in May, 1873, and sometimes called the “Falk 
Laws,” because that was the name of the minister in the German 
government who prepared them. 

Those studying to be priests had to attend a state university for 
three years and pass a state examination. Seminaries were to be con- 
trolled by state inspectors. The government had the right to appoint 
and discharge priests. Religious orders, beginning with the Jesuits and 
soon to include all orders except those in hospitals, were told to get 
out of the country. These laws were supplemented by others that pro- 
vided for calling priests into the military service, exiling or jailing 
priests who did not toe the mark drawn by Bismarck, removing 
bishops who did not obey the law. There was also the “Pulpit Law,” 
which forbade criticism of government—the penalty was a heavy fine 
and a year in prison. 

In all, two thousand priests were found guilty of disobeying one or 
more of the various laws. Many thousands of German Catholics were 
then without priests to celebrate Mass, to hear confessions, to give the 
sacraments, to anoint the dying, and to advise and comfort those who 
needed spiritual strength. Yet, even so, they grew stronger. In ad- ’ 
versity, the German Catholics found unity; the Catholic Center party, 
under the clever leadership of Windthorst, won more seats. 

But something else was happening in Germany—Socialism. Bis- 
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marck was coming to regard this movement as an enemy even more 
dangerous than the Catholics. Two attempts were made by Socialists 
to assassinate Emperor William I. And Bismarck, who was a shrewd 
and realistic politician, understood the sign! With the growing re- 
sistance of the Socialists to the government, he realized that he would 
need the support of the Catholic party in the future, so he was ready 
to compromise with the Church and make some sort of peace. The 
coming of Leo XIII gave him the chance to alter his policies. 

Obviously, he couldn’t undo the May Laws in one stroke. In the 
first place there was the matter of his pride, which was considerable. 
Then, too, as a politician he could not afford to lose face. And be- 
sides, he had not developed any great love for the Catholics. He prob- 
ably would have preferred to keep most of the laws on the books. But 
there was a little matter of expediency to ponder. So Bismarck tried 
to win his way by playing the Catholic party and the Pope against 
one another. 

But Leo proved himself no naive politician now. He played his 
hand well enough, even against Bismarck. He would not be tricked 
into splitting with the Center party at this critical stage. (Later, he 
did ask the Catholics to support Bismarck in certain of the Chan- 
cellor’s pet measures. The Catholics refused when they didn’t agree, 
which may be something of a commentary on charges that Catholic 
politicians are bound to follow the dictates of the Pope.) Leo was 
very courteous with Bismarck. He did nothing to offend him, or to 
stir up his hostility. The Pope was ready to compromise. Yes, he 
would negotiate Bismarck’s demand that the government make the 
appointments to certain ecclesiastical positions. No, he would not 
dicker about the laws giving the government, rather than the bishops, 
control of the education and discipline of priests. Leo would only be 
happy with the outright repeal of these laws. 

Slowly the laws were changed, and in 1887 the Prussian diet passed 
new legislation designed to do away with the old May Laws. Bis- 
marck did not hang back. He made.a speech in favor of the new laws, 
and praising the Pope as “an agent of peace.” And soon after this we 
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have definite proof of better relations between the Vatican and Ger- 
many. 

About this time Spain and Bismarck were disputing the German 
occupation of the Caroline Islands in the Pacific. Finally, Bismarck 
suggested that Pope Leo be asked to act as mediator. Leo cheerfully 
agreed, and his decision was satisfactory to both sides. 

The Pope in turn bestowed on Bismarck the Supreme Order of 
Christ ornamented with diamonds, making him a Knight of the 
Order. The Iron Chancellor was probably the first Protestant to re- 
ceive this honor. Members of the Catholic party in Germany were not 
too happy at seeing their old enemy so richly rewarded by Rome; 
times certainly change, and someone must have remarked that Pius 
IX would be turning over in his grave, because he had called Bis- 
marck the “new Attila.” 

“The Pope is a wise and moderate man,” Bismarck said, and was 
ready to go into lofty flights extolling the virtues of Leo XIII. 

Outside Germany the Pope’s actions were being watched and 
weighed. A. P. Iswolski, the Russian envoy to the Vatican, wrote the 
following: 


A series of successes has crowned the Pope’s activity in relation to 
European powers, especially as regards Germany, which has re- 
sumed diplomatic relations with the Holy See, moderated its anti- 
Catholic legislation and given the Pope the satisfaction of letting 
him play the role of arbitrator in a question of international im- 
portance. 


Leo was offering the Church a brand new approach in its dealings 
with the temporal being known as the state. He was trying to show 
the literal meaning of the phrase, “render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s.” The Church was to be supreme in religion and spiritual 
matters. On the other hand, the state had its sovereign right—and the 
Church was not to interfere—in all secular matters that make the 
world go round. Leo learned this lesson from St. Thomas Aquinas. 
But in borderline cases it would often take the wisdom of St. Thomas 
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and Solomon to tell when the Church’s interest should end and when 
the state should be allowed to take control. 

Leo’s eye was on America, too. Many will be surprised to learn that 
one of Leo’s main worries about the United States was the quarreling 
among members of the hierarchy, who were split on a number of 
problems that confronted the Church here at the turn of the century. 
In fact, Leo had to write an encyclical in which he condemned cer- 
tain ideas, tendencies, and conceptions that went under the name of 
“Americanism.” And “Americanism” has become known as the 
“phantom heresy.” It was a strange papal letter Leo wrote in 1899, 
because he did not point a finger at anyone and say “your advocacy 
of this principle is in error, or your thinking in this direction is dan- 
gerous and may lead to heresy.” He said, in effect, that the tenets that 
some called “Americanism” were wrong, and if this were going on 
in America the Holy See was against it. 

The trouble seemed to have started when the attempts were made 
to bring the Church into harmony with the American way of life. 
Some Catholic leaders such as Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, 
and Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, felt that Catholic principles were 
being compromised by those who wanted to bring about a rapid inte- 
gration with the life, times, customs, education, and government of 
the United States. On the other side there were prelates, particularly 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop John Ireland, of St. Paul, and Bishop 
Keane, rector of the Catholic University of America, who believed 
that the Church could maintain its roots in Catholic doctrine and at 
the same time adapt itself to the spirit and institutions of America. 
And by taking this attitude, they felt, the Church could cut the 
ground from under anti-Catholics who were trying to convince people 
that the Romans were un-American. Ireland and his followers wanted 
to make Catholics “good Americans.” The other side said this effort 
would succeed in making Catholics into “good Protestants.” The 
American Catholic clergy did become heated over the dispute, some 
rash things were said, and there was some engaging in personalities, 
In 1896 when Bishop Keane was dismissed by the Vatican as rector 
of the Catholic University, it was a blow to the progressives. But 
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Bishop McQuaid was elated. He said to Archbishop Corrigan: “What 
collapses on every side! Gibbons, Ireland, Keane!!! They were the 
cock of the walk for a while and dictated to the country and thought 
to run our dioceses for us. They may change their policy and repent. 
They can never repair the harm done in the past.” Some of the news- 
paper stories went so far as to say that Gibbons and Ireland would be 
recalled to Rome and removed from their sees. 

But what stirred the quarrel into a storm was the fact that Catholics 
in France took up the American controversy as their own. Catholics 
who favored the Republic acclaimed Cardinal Gibbons and applauded 
every time Archbishop Ireland extolled the democratic way of gov- 
ernment. French Catholics who were against the Republic and in 
favor of a monarchy clamored against a heresy that was being nour- 
ished and cherished in America. It all came to a boiling point when 
a biography of Isaac Thomas Hecker, founder of the Paulists, was 
translated into French by Abbé Félix Klein, who also wrote a preface 
for the book. If Father Hecker’s views might be termed liberal and 
progressive, they became more so in translation. In the French version 
and in the preface there was room for misinterpretation to suggest 
deviation from doctrine in some minds. Finally, on January 22, 1899, 
Leo XIII spoke out in his encyclical, “Testem Benevolentiae.” Car- 
dinal Gibbons was among those who tried to stop publication of the 
letter, although the letter was addressed to him personally. Leo spoke 
of a number of errors “which some comprise under the head of Amer- 
icanism.” He said it must be understood that the Church might adapt 
itself to the age, but could not change its essential discipline or doc- 
trines to gain favor or win converts. It wasn’t possible to sweep aside 
the ancient ways of the Church to make room for popular theories or 
modern ways of doing things. It was right to have liberty of thought, 
but not to the extent that the individual’s thinking could replace the 
authority of the Church. Leo condemned the idea that natural virtues, 
including honesty and temperance, were more important than super- 
natural virtues. He condemned the liberals’ insistence that the active 
external life was more important than the passive internal life of those 
who bound themselves to prayer and penance in religious orders. 
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“Hence,” said Leo XIII, “from all that we have hitherto said, it is 
clear, Beloved Son, that we cannot approve the opinions which some 
comprise under the head of Americanism.” Leo said he was sure the 
American bishops would be the first to condemn and repudiate the 
ideas he mentioned. The American bishops did just that, each in his 
own way. 

Ireland insisted that America Catholics had never fallen into such 
errors. He protested: “We cannot but be indignant that such a wrong 
was done to us—to us bishops, to our faithful, to our nations—as to 
designate by the word Americanism, as some have done, errors and 
extravagances of this kind.” 

But Archbishop Corrigan in thanking the Pope for saving Ameri- 
can Catholics from error clearly indicated he felt the errors did exist. 

There was no doubt that Cardinal Gibbons was unhappy that Leo 
felt a pronouncement had to come from the very Throne of Peter. 
He expressed his views forthrightly when he acknowledged the Pope’s 
encyclical: 


This doctrine, which I deliberately call extravagant and absurd, 
this Americanism as it has been called, has nothing in common 
with the views, aspirations, doctrine and conduct of Americans. 
I do not think there can be found in the entire country a bishop, 
a priest, or even a laymen with a knowledge of his religion who 
has uttered such enormities. No, that is not—it never has been 
and never will be—our Americanism. I am deeply grateful to Your 
Holiness for having yourself made this distinction in your apos- 
tolic letter. 

Generally, however, Leo was always greatly pleased with the 
Church in America. A few years after the “Americanism” contro- 
versy, he praised American bishops, saying, “You have, in your pru- 
dent policy, prompted every kind of Catholic organization with such 
wisdom as to provide for all necessities and all contingencies, in har- 
mony with the remarkable character of the people of your country.” 


Leo made a major diplomatic effort in France. Here he was trying 
to save the Church by being understanding. France was called the 
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“eldest daughter of the Church.” At times she has been rebellious and 
wayward and so politically unstable as to drain the patience of the 
fondest parent. When Leo became Pope, the Third Republic ruled 
over France. It had been born with some difficulty and anguish in the 
uncertain years after Bismarck’s Germany defeated Napoleon III. The 
new Republic had been brought into being in the French Provisional 
Assembly by a margin of just one vote. Apparently the majority 
favored a monarchy, but the royalists were so divided, rallying around 
various champions, that they could not act in any positive way. Most 
of the French clergy and Catholic hierarchy supported the return of 
a monarchy. The laymen devoted to a monarchical regime identified 
themselves with the Church, even though some of them were full- 
fledged atheists. They were firm allies of the Church simply because 
they considered it the one true foe of the hated Republic. 

As a result, French Republican leaders, who were anticlerical by 
habit, worked up a real hatred for the Church, which, they insisted 
was plotting night and day to overthrow the government. In truth, 
their fear and hatred bordered on the fanatical. And soon, legislation 
similar to the May Laws in Germany was clawing at the Church in 
France. The Jesuits, who seemed to get picked on wherever they went, 
were expelled, and their twenty-eight colleges were closed. Other re- 
ligious orders had to win approval of the government to continue 
teaching; religious instruction was forbidden in schools. The chap- 
laincies in the army and hospitals were abolished; nuns might no 
longer serve in hospitals, and seminarians could be called into military 
service. Sunday labor was sanctified by the government, and divorce 
courts were opened. 

Thus at the time when Leo XIII became Pope, the French govern- 
ment was making incursions into areas that had been the exclusive 
domain of the Church. Leo at once recognized the need to meet this 
crisis with a decisive policy and called on Cardinal Lavigerie, Arch- 
bishop of Algiers, to come to Rome and assist him, first with informa- 
tion, and then to pronounce his new policy. The occasion for this pro- 
nouncement came some time later when the French fleet was visiting 
the -harbor of Algiers. After a most elegant ceremony at which the 
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“Marseillaise” was played, Cardinal Lavigerie addressed the assembled 
crowds. He called on Frenchmen, including the clergy, to support the 
Third Republic, because “the will of the people has been clearly 
stated and the form of the government has nothing in itself which 
runs counter to the principles which alone can give life to Christian 
and civilized nations.” He concluded by offering a toast to the Re- 
public. 

When news of the cardinal’s speech and this fantastic toast spread 
across France, the nation was dumbfounded. The monarchists and the 
Catholic hierarchy thought the cardinal had surely taken leave of his 
sanity. So inconceivable were the prelate’s words, that the Pope had to 
make it clearly known that Cardinal Lavigerie had been speaking on 
behalf of the Vatican. This was the beginning of Leo XIII’s Rallie- 
ment policy. It was an attempt to “break up the alliance between 
French Catholics and the monarchy by showing Frenchmen that they 
could be loyal to any form of government, and still work within it to 
protect the Church’s interest and the common-weal.” From then on, 
Leo explained in encyclicals, talks, and interviews that so long as her 
religious and spiritual rights were respected the Church did not in- 
tend to support one kind of government against another. 

Having some understanding of the power of the press, Leo XIII 
granted an audience to a reporter of the Petit Journal of Paris. In fact, 
he gave him an interview, saying: 


My conviction is that all French citizens ought to reunite on con- 
stitutional grounds. Each one, of course, can keep his personal pref- 
erences, but when it comes to political action, there is only the 
government which France has given herself... . Liberty is the 
true basis and foundation of the relations between the civil authority 
and the religious conscience. .. . 


In a later encyclical he again advised French Catholics to accept 
the Republic, pointing out that “All political history furnished, with- 
out cessation, examples of unexpected changes in forms of govern- 
ment. These changes are far from being always legitimate in their 
origin. It would be vain to expect that it should be so. Nevertheless, 
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the supreme advantage of the common welfare and of public tran- 
quility imposes on us the acceptance of those new governments estab- 
lished de facto in place of former governments, which de facto are no 
more.” 

Leo hoped that people wouldn’t get the wrong idea from this 
drastic change in Vatican policy. The Pope was not suddenly in favor 
of complete separation of church and state everywhere. He said the 
principle was “tolerable in certain countries but not in France... a 
Catholic nation by her traditions and by the present faith of the great 
majority of her sons.” 

If Leo’s French policy is to be judged in the limits of its own time, 
it must be declared a failure. The leaders of the Republic continued 
to hate the Church. Most French Catholics would not, could not, 
follow the Pope’s lead. Even a great number of the clergy had to turn 
their backs on the Pope in this matter. How could they suddenly em- 
brace a form of government they had condemned for so long as a 
living evil? 

Today, however, Leo’s policy is regarded as a wise action, the only 
proper one that he could have taken. In time, Catholics came to ap- 
preciate the fact that Leo had enabled them to remain in the Church 
even if they favored the Republic and wished to be active in its 
support. 

But ironically enough, Leo, the Pope of new ideas who was helping 
the Church become a vital force in the modern world, made no 
progress in his relations with the government of Italy, the land he 
loved so well. Yes, Leo changed many of Pius IX’s policies, but he 
would not budge one inch from his predecessor’s stand on Italy. He 
would not recognize the existence of the new Kingdom of Italy; he 
would not accept the conquest of the papal lands as a fait accompli. 
He would have nothing to do with the Law of Guarantees which the 
new Italy offered to the Vatican. Under this law, the Italians said that 
the Pope would have firm rights and privileges to conduct his spiritual 
affairs, and he would also receive an annual payment for the land 
confiscated from him. But Leo insisted that in such an arrangement 
he would be the subject of the King of Italy, and this would never do 
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because in order to remain the Pope of Catholics everywhere he must 
be the sovereign ruler of a piece of territory. 

Years previously, back in 1860, when he was Cardinal Pecci of 
Perugia, Leo had argued that the Pope must be free. 

From the moment he was made Pope, Leo XIII made it plain he 
would not yield. He did not give his first blessing from the balcony 
of St. Peter’s that looks over Rome, but from the inner balcony facing 
the main body of the Basilica. Thus in his first public appearance he 
turned his back on the Rome ruled: by the King. The Vatican an- 
nounced the election of Leo to all the nations of the world, except the 
Kingdom of Italy. As a result, the King issued an order forbidding 
officials to attend the thanksgiving services for the election of a Pope. 

And so another ideological battle between church and state was 
waged. Italy, too, like Germany and France, had its laws meant to 
confound and suppress the Church. Besides the usual measures shack- 
ling the activities of priests and the orders of monks and nuns and 
taking religion out of education, the Italians also encouraged anti- 
papal demonstrations around the walls of the Vatican, allowed news- 
papers to print vilifications about the Pope, placed all religious gather- 
ings under police surveillance, and gave anticlerical names to Roman 
streets. As an added touch, a revolving green, white, and red light— 
the colors of the House of Savoy—was turned on every evening on 
the hill opposite the Vatican. 

One sacrilegious incident should be enough to bring home to later 
generations the savage bitterness against the Church existing in Italy 
less than one hundred years ago. Pius IX gave instructions that he 
should be finally buried in the Basilica of San Lorenzo Outside the 
Wall. Leo arranged for this to be done in the summer of 1881. Pius 
was to be taken from St. Peter’s at night, and the funeral procession 
would be small. There was to be none of the ceremony that usually 
attends such an occasion. But many religious Romans received the 
word that Pius would be moved through the city. They waited in the 
night, and then followed the cortege, saying prayers. There were 
others who followed, too. They formed a mob filling the air with 
the vilest of curses, directing angry cries first at those in the procession, 
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and then at the Pope in the coffin. And as they became more aroused 

they threw stones at the hearse, pushing forward to inflame a riot and 

threatening to throw the body of the dead Pope into the Tiber River. 
Speaking in anger of this event, Leo XIII said: 


If the remains of Pius IX could not be borne through the city 
without giving occasion to shameful disorders and violent rioting, 
who will guarantee that the same criminal violence would not break 
forth should we appear in the streets in a manner becoming our 
station. Wherefore it becomes more and more a thing well under- 
stood that we can only live in Rome by remaining a prisoner 
shut up in the palace of the Vatican. 


Leo even gave serious thought to leaving Rome altogether. Once 
he went so far as to start making plans to live in Austria. Here are 
some indications of the relationship between the Holy See and Italy 
at the time. In the Vatican palace the King of Italy was still the 
“Duke of Savoy”; his other titles, in the Church’s reckoning, were 
illegal. The Pope might send his blessing to the Duke of Savoy if he 
were ill, but never to the King of Italy. In the Vatican the King was 
not known officially. He didn’t even exist, and when the rulers of 
other lands and high-ranking statesmen visited Rome and wanted to 
see both the King and the Pope they found themselves in a strange 
dilemma. Protocol dictated that the important visitor call on the head 
of the country first. Yet, Leo would not receive anyone who came to 
the Vatican second. 

The greatest ingenuity was needed. When Emperor William II of 
Prussia arrived in Rome he saw the King first and then repaired to 
the legation at the Vatican. This was considered Prussian soil. Next, 
he stepped into a royal carriage sent especially for this purpose from 
Berlin and was driven off to see the Pope. He was granted an audi- 
ence. He had just come from his own home to call on Leo. How- 
ever, when King Alexander of Serbia made a state visit to Rome the 
situation was a bit more complicated. Serbia had no legation offices 
at the Vatican. Finally the problem was overcome in this manner: 
The Serbian minister in Berlin moved to Rome, rented a suite in a 
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hotel, and thus signified that these rooms were Serbian territory. 
Then the King of Serbia came to Rome, followed etiquette by first 
paying his respects to the King of Italy, went to the hotel rooms, and 
then departed from “Serbia” for his audience with the Pope. 

Yet, in spite of such obstacles, representatives of all nations wanted 
to be received by Leo. Near the end of Pius IX’s life the Vatican had 
quarreled with nearly every country important at that time. So many 
ambassadors were recalled that the Legation palaces seemed deserted. 
With Leo XIII the tides changed. Once again the nations wanted 
representatives near the Pope’s throne, again there were colorful re- 
ceptions at the Vatican palace, and again the Swiss Guard was 
presenting arms to statesmen, kings, and emperors. 

Except for the pomp and ceremony that are a traditional part of 
certain papal functions, Leo’s external life, his physical life, was sim- 
ple. He arose early, about six, and after dressing in his cassock of pure 
white, he knelt before his chapel altar for a time of humble adoration 
and meditation to prepare himself for the day. 

The Pope says his daily Mass almost in private, with very few 
attending, but there is the account of one man who had the privilege 
of being present with several others in Leo’s chapel for a holy day 
Mass. 


All of a sudden everyone had knelt as if moved by some common 
electric impulse. A white figure stands before the altar, with his 
face turned to us and the right hand holding a silver aspergillum 
sprinkling holy water on the assembled worshippers. The face is 
alabaster whiteness, and transparent almost, and the eyes are all 
radiant with the fire of piety and fatherly kindness. . . . There is 
in the Pope’s pronunciation of Latin something uncommonly sweet 
and distinct. His utterance is slow and measured. Every word is 
given out as if the speaker were weighing its deepest sense and en- 
joying it. No man I ever saw at the altar so impressed me with the 
idea of one who is face to face with God and uttering every word 
with infinite reverence and feeling. ... 


As Leo stands before us in his full priestly vestments, it is pain- 
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fully apparent how aged is that frame on which rests the awful 
burden of such responsibility, care and toil. The shoulders and head 
are slightly bent, as if in reverence to the tabernacle. Beneath the 
white skullcap is a circle of the snow-white hair. Every tone of 
the priestly voice is now fuller, more measured, and instinct with 
deeper feeling. . . . The holy rite occasionally seems to be too much 
for him. His frame is so shaken that you fancy he will fall if not 
supported by his chaplains. But the strong will sustains him. 


After Mass, Leo sat in an armchair on the epistle side of the altar 
to receive guests. He liked to greet family groups, parents with their 
children, perhaps to give him a feeling that there was a reality to the 
work he carried on in the more abstract plane of diplomacy and the- 
ology. And to give him a sense, too, that his labors were bearing good 
fruit, that his efforts were successful with individuals even though 
there were times when it seemed to him that he had lost whole na- 
tions. Once a girl was brought to Rome from another land to receive 
her First Communion from the hand of the Pope. One wonders how 
this impressed her later life, this unusual experience that must have 
been so vastly important to her and to those who knew her. Leo’s 
manner was normally grave and serious to the point of being solemn. 
He rarely laughed. But his smile was warm and sweet. A child always 
won his smile. Leo would place his hand on the head of a child, and 
although in other matters he seldom exhibited emotion, he regarded 
the child with wonder as though he were viewing the latest miracle 
God had wrought. He had the tender habit of holding the hand of 
anyone who came to speak to him. 

When the visitors were gone, Leo went to the dining room for 
breakfast. (Very little money was needed to support his table. His 
meals were frugal: a cup of black coffee, a roll, and some fruit for 
breakfast; at two o’clock, the most substantial meal of the day con- 
sisted of soup, a piece of meat, two vegetables, fruit, and, by the | 
doctor’s order, a glass of claret; and supper, at nine or ten o'clock, 
was usually just an egg and salad.) Breakfast finished, he went into 
his study and the day’s work began—discussions with cardinals of the 
Sacred Congregations; weighing reports from papal diplomats; an 
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abundance of correspondence; receiving ambassadors, bishops, pil- 
grims, and deputations; listening to addresses delivered in the name 
of Catholic unions, committees, and congresses. 

It was not considered safe for those who worked under Leo, 
whether cardinals or priests, to be late, slovenly or inexact either in 
their reports or in the smallest detail of their jobs. He was indeed a 
man who dwelt in the rarefied air of doctrine and philosophy, yet he 
was well aware of practical matters. He was the kind of thinker who 
has the mark of an efficient administrator. He considered thorough- 
ness a virtue. His wiser assistants also practiced this virtue. 

At noon the Pope might take a walk in the Vatican gardens when 
the weather was cool. In summer he would put this off until evening 
brought some freshness to the hot atmosphere. Often, he would take 
a ride through the Vatican grounds in a carriage especially built for 
this purpose. And this was his only daily recreation. 

An English artist, Mr. Thaddeus, painted a portrait of Leo and left 
us his impressions of the sitter. 


Pope Leo XIII is of medium height. His attenuated figure is bent 
by study and the weight of years; but in every movement he is 
astonishingly quick and energetic. His head is a most remarkable 
one, once seen never to be forgotten, with its every feature out 
of strict proportion, yet with the harmony of the whole. The small, 
bright, rapid eyes set close together, denote the man who is ever 
on the search; the largely developed aquiline nose, a capacity for 
domination. The mouth, when under a pleasing influence, forms 
into an exceedingly wide, sweet smile, its benevolent expression 
brightening the whole face, and supplying the benignity which is 
less observable in the eyes. The ears, like the hands and feet, are 
exceptionally large and long. The skin is so thin—a rare thing 
with Italians, and much admired by them as a sign of high breed- 
ing—that a perfect network of blue veins (the “blue blood”) is 
visible over all the white ascetic face. 


Even while Leo was alive those commenting on his reign re- 
marked that it had been many generations since Rome had seen a 
Pope of so cultivated a mind, so accomplished in Latin verse, a man 
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so familiar with both the classics and contemporary letters. His en- 
cyclicals were done with great care. He would have experts prepare 
drafts and then he would rewrite them, show the manuscript to 
various cardinals, and listen carefully to their opinions and objections. 
He always revised an encyclical several times before he was satisfied 
with a final document. He did this work late at night. There were 
mornings when the valet came to awaken the Pope and found him 
bent over his desk asleep, his head resting on an arm. 

The unrelieved loneliness of the Pope is often commented upon. 
For him this loneliness is supposed to have a pure and awesome 
identity. It is a popular saying that the Pope can speak only to God. 
But Leo XIII had another friend—St. Thomas Aquinas. He took his 
advice constantly, and although that voice had to come down through 
the centuries, Thomas was a living and vital being to Leo. He made 
the philosophy of St. Thomas the main plank in his papal platform, 
the foundation for the intellectual life of the Church, the touchstone, 
too, for social and political pronouncements. Leo did this in his 
encyclical, “Aeterni Patris,’ made public August, 1879, in which he 
declared that the Thomistic philosophy was to be the source from 
which professors took their doctrine and method in all Catholic 
schools. Leo used Thomas to bring faith and reason into harmony as 
the Church struggled with its multiple problems at the end of the 
nineteenth and at the beginning of the twentieth century. He used 
Thomas to reconcile the Catholic dogmas of faith with modern 
thought and to bridge the gulf between the Church and civilization 
being created by suspicion and antagonism, by fear and misunder- 
standing. 

Although Thomas had lived in the Middle Ages, his philosophy 
gave Leo an answer to the spokesmen for science, materialism, and 
reason who said the existence of God was incompatible with the new 
age. Leo felt that Thomas had found the truth, and the truth does not 
change from one century to the next. But one needs the proper knowl- 
edge to apply it to new situations. In the past, some Catholics had 
believed that faith is the only certain basis for knowing God and his 
works, and that “rational speculation is a temptation of the devil.” In 
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Leo XIII, the Pope who 
led the Church politically 
and spiritually into the 
twentieth century. 


Wide World Photo 


In this scene from an early movie, Leo is enjoying one of his rare moments of 
recreation—a drive around the Vatican grounds. 
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Pius X, the Pope who exemplified love of both one’s fellow men and God. 


Artist painting Pius X at work. In view of 
the Pope’s nature, it is safe to say that he was 
really working, not merely posing. 
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Pope Benedict at work. He la- 
bored many hours on his peace 
plan to end World War I, but 
the nations at war would not | 
heed his advice. | 


Benedict XV, the Pope who died 
without money because he _ had 


given it all to the suffering in 
World War I. 


the past, some Christian thinkers had labeled as wrong, if not down- 
right sinful, all attempts to use human reason as a means of coming 
to a knowledge of God. 

But Thomas, the Dominican friar, prepared and officiated at the 
reconciliation of faith and reason, and he made the marriage so bind- 
ing that the Church had to accept his great accomplishment. In 
using Thomas, Leo prevented the Church from detaching herself 
from the spiritual evolution of the world and from “becoming a sect 
of fanatics incapable of development.” 

Earlier Popes had considered “material progress” as an enemy of 
the Church. Leo was to employ the Thomistic approach to bring ma- 
terial civilization into harmony with Catholicism. There was no rea- 
son why the Church couldn’t stand up to the new intellectual forces 
and use them for its own good. 

Speaking of Thomas, Pope Leo said in exultation: 


While very properly distinguishing reason from faith, he binds 
them together in friendly accord without violating the rights of 
either or forgetting what is due to their respective dignity. In this 
way reason, in St. Thomas, rises to such sublime heights that 
human nature can fly no higher, nor can faith hope from reason 
greater or more powerful aid than she receives in the pages of 
St. Thomas. 


Early in life Leo shook hands with science and its cousin—tech- 
nological achievements—in an act of friendship. As Pope he urged the 
Church to do likewise. Although the men of science sometimes went 
awry in their philosophical thinking, science itself was a good thing. 
The Church should be happy with it. When he was bishop of Perugia, 
Leo delivered a pastoral address overflowing with wonder and praise 
for the technological victories of science. 


How noble and majestic does man appear, when he awaits the 
lightning flash and causes it to fall harmless at his feet, when he 
summons the electric spark and sends it as a messenger of his will 
through the depths of the ocean, over steep mountains, across bound- 
less plains! How glorious does he show himself, when he forces 
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the steam to lend him wings and bear him with the swiftness of 
the wind over land and sea! . . . But the Church, that most loving 
of mothers, who beholds all these things, has no thought of putting 
obstacles in their way; on the contrary, she rejoices at the sight and 
exults over it. 


The idea of the photograph so delighted him that he wrote a poem 
about it entitled “On a Photograph.” 


Sun-wrought image! All may see 

Bright and beaming writ in thee 

Gracious features, thought-crowned brow, 
Eyes with living light aglow. 

Modern wit is master here: 

Not Apelles, Nature’s peer, 

Could with truer pencil trace 

Thy untutored, clear-cut grace. 


Leo XIII is sometimes known as the “Pope of the Great Encycli- 
cals.” It was Leo’s idea that the Church should not and could not be 
isolated from the present time, that the Church should never be in 
the position of trying to catch up twenty-five years later, that the 
Church should be among the first to give its answer when a grave 
problem came crawling out of time and history into the moment and 
day that was now. He insisted that he was the living teacher of his 
flock. His encyclicals to the Church were not essays, but pertinent in- 
structions, sometimes reminding Catholics of issues they wished to 
ignore, of problems in which they thought the Church had little in- 
terest, of matters they felt were none of the Pope’s business. Many of 
the things that were of great concern to Leo are now dead issues. But 
his most important encyclicals live on, still regarded as being in the 
active voice. And later Popes sometimes quoted Leo, expanded on his 
thinking, or merely said “Read Leo” to know what the Church’s 
position was on this or that issue. This has been particularly true of ~ 
his famous labor encyclical, “Rerum Novarum,” known as “On the 
Condition of the Working Classes,” and it has been said that this en- 
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cyclical was not only “the most important pronouncement of Leo 
XIII,” but has provided the basis for Catholic teaching on social jus- 
tice ever since. It has been called “one of the greatest documents of 
history.” Plainly enough, the genius of Leo was sensitive to the eco- 
nomic problems of his day, and he was able to treat them “on the 
highest level with a serenity and authority, but also a warmth and 
sympathy.” 

The entrance of the Pope into the field of labor relations in 1891 
caused eyebrows to rise in astonishment. This event was so unusual, 
in fact, that Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, said only recently that 
“Rerum Novarum” startled the world when it was published. The 
encyclical was not accepted by many when it was first sent out. Not 
a few bishops were dumbfounded, and for years and years even up 
to the present it has been misunderstood and misinterpreted, misused 
and distorted by being quoted out of context. Some influential Catho- 
lics saw to it that the encyclical received little or no notice in their 
parishes and even in an entire diocese. They understood what it said, 
but didn’t like what the words meant, so they condemned Leo as “the 
Socialist Pope.” But to those who approved of “Rerum Novarum,” he 
was “The Workingman’s Pope.” 

Leo himself knew exactly what he was doing; he knew there was 
social change; he knew that Socialism was trying to win man; he 
also knew that the Church must try to do something about it. The 
Gospel idea that the poor will always be with us didn’t mean that an 
employer had been given divine permission to keep his workers in 
eternal poverty. The common man cometh and insisted that he have 
his day of reckoning—he was not to be put off; he was intent on 
making some political history of his own. He would not be patron- 
ized; his discontent, as Monsignor Moody says, was no longer seen in 
sporadic outbreaks of violence, but in a “sustained bitterness in the 
European working class.” The common man cometh, and some 
Catholic prelates preached against his coming, because the truth as 
they saw it was this: Reform was inspired by the Socialists. And 
Socialists were inspired by the Devil. Therefore, when the working- 
man began to protest about his wages and working conditions, it was 
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the Devil in him talking. The common man cometh, and two men 
saw that he would not be turned back, that his coming was necessary 
and proper. One man was named Karl Marx. He saw the battle lines 
being formed for a massive war between the impoverished laborers of 
the world and the propertied capitalists. He believed that this would 
culminate in the victory of the “classless society” and that the “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat” would be the new order of things. Leo was 
equally alert to the evils of the capitalist system, but he saw the wrong 
of the rich getting richer and the poor getting poorer as a “profound 
disorder,” and as a corruption of God’s plan caused by people who 
seemed determined to prove that “men alone are quite capable of 
every wickedness.” Leo desired to repair, not destroy, the social system. 

With this in mind he wrote his encyclicals. It is best that we ex- 
amine his own words. After all, Leo did have a way of stringing 
words to make necklaces of meaning, lucid and valuable to the ex- 
pert’s eye, and warm and beautiful to the connoisseur’s taste. 

But first, one thing must be made clear. The Socialism that Leo 
talks about is not the Socialism we are familiar with in recent history, 
the Socialism that was tried in England, or the Socialism of Norman 
Thomas. When Leo mentions “Socialism,” think of “Communism.” 
This is closer to the truth. 

In the beginning Leo said he had found the time expedient “to 
speak on the condition of the working classes.” He realized that it is 
no easy matter “to define the relative rights and mutual duties of the 
rich and of the poor, of capital and of labor. And the danger lies in 
this, that crafty agitators are intent on making use of these differences 
of opinion to pervert men’s judgments and to stir up the people to 
revolt.” 

Leo knew, however, that he had to speak out. The sudden indus- 
trialization of Europe had brought about terrible inequities in the 
classes of society. The poor were being repressed with no avenue of 
redress. 

Leo turned aside the Socialists’s remedy of doing away with private 
property as fallacious reasoning if one must judge purely with the 
mind, a sin against justice under any moral code, and a trampling on 
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the legitimate hopes and ambitions of each member of the world’s 
population. 

His voice is unequivocal on this. He states it in one clear sentence: 
“Every man has by nature the right to possess property as his own.” 

The Socialists were among those attempting to sell the idea that 
utopia could be established on earth. Leo, in effect, termed all heaven- 
on-earth ideas as nonsense. Man will continue to work until eternity 
by the sweat of his brow. Leo believed that to entice the poor and 
oppressed with visions of an earthly utopia was only to delude them. 
It is in the nature of the life of man that he must suffer and toil to 
redeem his sins. No theory of politics or statecraft could alter this fact. 

Leo insisted that we should look upon the world as it really is. Isn’t 
this common-sense advice? But, unfortunately, who among us wants 
to be the first to take it? 

Leo also refused to accept the notion that the wealthy and the 
working classes were intended by nature to live in mutual conflict. 
Capital and labor must and should dwell in harmony, he said, because 
each needs the other, and “mutual agreement results in the beauty of 
good order, while perpetual conflict necessarily produces confusion 
and savage barbarity.” 

Now Leo came to the crucial question of duties of the worker to 
the employer and of the employer to the worker. First the worker’s 
duties: 

Fully and faithfully to perform the work which has been freely and 
equitably agreed upon. 

Never to injure the property, nor to outrage the person of any em- 
ployer. 

Never to resort to violence in defending their own causes, nor to 
engage in riot and disorder. 

To have nothing to do with men of evil principles who work upon 
the people with artful promises of great results and excite foolish 
hopes, which usually end in useless regrets and grievous loss. 

Among the duties of the wealth owner and employer mentioned 
by Leo are these: 

Not to look upon their work people as their bondsmen. 
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To respect in every man his dignity as a person ennobled by Chris- 
tian character. 

To see that the worker has time for his religious duties. 

Not to tax their people beyond their strength. 

To allow cessation from work and labor on Sundays and certain 
holy days. 

It is neither just nor human to grind men down with excessive 
labor so as to stupefy their minds and wear out their bodies. Daily 
labor, therefore, should be so regulated as not to be protracted over 
longer hours than strength admits. 

Those who work in mines and quarries, and extract coal, stone, 
and metals from the bowels of the earth, should have shorter hours 
in proportion as their labor is more severe and trying to health. 

Great care should be taken not to place children in workshops and 
factories until their bodies and minds are sufficiently developed. 

Women are not suited for certain occupations. A woman is by 
nature fitted for homework and it is that which is best adapted at 
once to preserve her modesty and to promote the good bringing up 
of children and well-being of the family. 

As a general principle it may be laid down that a workman ought 
to have leisure and rest proportionate to the wear and tear of his 
strength. 

On that very critical topic of wages, which so often divides the 
best-intentioned employer from his employee, Leo said the working- 
man and the employer should be allowed to agree freely as to wages, 
but “there underlies a dictate of natural justice more imperious and 
ancient than any bargain between man and man, namely, that wages 
ought not to be insufficient to support a frugal and well-behaved 
wage earner. If through necessity or fear of a worse evil the workman 
accept harder conditions because an employer or contractor will afford 
him no better, he is made the victim of force and injustice.” 

Unions, too, are necessary and right, Leo said, and should be en- 
couraged. Admitting that certain associations which are unlawful or 
dangerous must be forbidden by law, he warns the overeager that he 
is aware of some of the methods used to break unions. “Every pre- 
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caution should be taken not to violate the rights of individuals and 
not to impose unreasonable regulations under pretense of public 
benefit.” 

It is most evident that Leo’s stand on the explosive labor issues of 
this period were aggressive and liberal. He didn’t intend that his en- 
cyclical be tucked away in the files and archives of his bishops, and 
he didn’t mean that it was to be applied only at some future date. Leo 
had given Catholics who wished to devote their minds and hearts to 
social action another road to follow besides the Marxian way. 

Count Albert de Mun, a Catholic organizer in France, was de- 
lighted. He said: 


Who can describe the astonishment, the general enthusiasm, the 
fervent prayers of thanksgiving that this encyclical aroused in the 
hearts of all! Ideas that until yesterday had been stigmatized as 
subversive and pernicious are today sanctioned by the highest au- 
thority in the world. Imagine the stir in doctrinary circles and the 
even greater excitement among the workers, who had been warned 
time after time that they had nothing to expect from Rome but 
the punitive arm of the head of the Church raised in excommuni- 
cation! And they see how he stretches out his hand to them to 
bless them. 


French worker pilgrimages to Rome reached ten thousand and de 
Mun was ecstatic in his description of the “triumphant reception of 
the workers at the Vatican where they were greeted with princely 
honors.” 


It was a wonderful sight the way the Pope received the men of 
the people in their working clothes. The crowd of workers took 
its place on the steps of the royal staircase, surprised at this new 
majesty which was taking the place of the sovereigns of old. It 
was an unforgettable spectacle. All those who saw it remembered its 
splendor, but not everyone can measure its depth. It was not only 
a great manifestation, it was the solemn meeting of the head of 
the church with the envoys of the people. 


At that time some members of the Catholic hierarchy frequently 
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refused to see workers gathered together, and certainly not with 
“princely honors.” Some Catholics did not follow the lead of the 
Holy Father. 

Before he wrote his labor encyclical there was a case where the 
Holy Father followed the lead of Cardinal Gibbons. It was in the 
1880’s, when the Vatican was about to condemn an American labor 
movement—the Knights of Labor. There were many Catholics in this 
organization, and the president, Terence Powderly, was a Catholic. 
The Knights of Labor did not intend to be a secret society. It did 
not preach revolution. But it was regarded by the Church with suspi- 
cion, as though its designs were truly secret and its aims revolutionary. 
There was a similar organization in Canada, and the archbishop of 
Quebec had this movement condemned. The Knights of Labor was 
in danger of being suppressed. Cardinal Gibbons intervened. He sent 
a memorial to Leo XIII; and, in describing the situation of the work- 
ingmen in America he said that the American laborers were “seeking 
nothing but mutual protection and help, and the legitimate assertion 
of their rights. Must they here also find themselves threatened with 
condemnation, hindered from their only means of self-defence?” 

One of Leo’s longest encyclicals is “Providentissimus Deus,” which 
contains his carefully written and orderly thoughts on Holy Scripture, 
defending it against the new critics who were trying to show that 
the Bible is made up of legends and myths. Leo says the Bible is 
truth, but there is no reason for argument or controversy between the 
revealed truth found in Scripture and the truth that is discovered by 
natural reason. The encyclical was important because Leo encouraged 
scholars to study the Scriptures more extensively. 

In “Immortale Dei,” Leo discussed the problem which, like poverty, 
will probably always be with us. This was the relationship between 
church and state, two sovereigns on earth that do not have to be at 
odds if the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas are applied. The Church 
has its domain and the state has its sphere, and although they some- 
times overlap, if each understands what the other is supposed to do— 
the state working for temporal ends, and the Church having spiritual 
objectives, there should not be this historical reoccurrence of hostility. 
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And in another important encyclical, “Libertas Praestantissimum,” 
he discussed liberty, certainly a topic that any Pope might take up, 
because the Church then and now is accused of being the foe of 
liberty. The confusion came, Leo said, from a misunderstanding of 
the meaning of liberty, the Church being a friend of true liberty, 
“the highest of natural endowments,” but condemning those who 
would make liberty synonymous with license, those who consider 
error to have equal rights with truth, and those who cry out that 
even legitimate authority is the suppressor of liberty. Leo said it was 
the creed of those who cherished and grasped false liberty to their 
bosoms to “deny the existence of any divine authority to which obedi- 
ence is due, and proclaim that every man is the law to himself; from 
which arises that ethical system which they style ‘independent’ mo- 
rality, and which, under the guise of liberty, exonerates men from any 
obedience to the commands of God, and substitutes a boundless 
license.” 

Leo, however, was not only trying to rekindle the intelligence of 
the Church, teaching Catholics how to live without either renouncing 
heaven or turning their backs on the world. But there were the 
mysteries of faith that could only be approached with prayers. No 
final love of God could be expressed without devotion. Leo com- 
posed many encyclicals on the Rosary, the Holy Eucharist, and one 
on the consecration to the Sacred Heart of the whole human race. 

An unusual man, Leo did something else that was out of the or- 
dinary. He opened the secret archives of the Vatican to all the 
scholars of the world. When some prelates suggested that revealing 
all the secrets of the Holy See might not be a good idea—and they 
may have been thinking of some of the past Popes about whom the 
less known and the less said the better—Leo merely answered, “The 
Church has nothing to fear from the truth.” 

Remember that when Pope Leo came out of the Conclave he was 
seen as an old man so frail he might have been in “the shadow of 
death.” As the years passed, his body did not appear any healthier, 
but the activity and accomplishments and decisions of the man’s mind 
were so impressive, and his intellectual energy was so boundless that 
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this part of him seemed detached from his physical self. His deeds 
were so significant that he was to be called a “great Pope.” Historians 
are almost unanimous in saying that Leo deserves this tribute. One 
writer insists that one day we will speak of Leo XIII as we do of 
Leo I, Gregory I, and Gregory VII. More than fifty years after his 
death, it is relatively easy for historians to appraise Leo with con- 
fidence and authority. But on July 21, 1903, the day after he died, 
an editorial writer for the New-York Daily Tribune had to express 
in a few hours a definite opinion on the meaning and importance 
of his reign. It is doubtful that he could have done a better job if 
he had waited for fifty years to write his piece. 


We may confidently call him great because of his work for his 
church. He found that historic organization at his accession to the 
papal throne at probably its lowest ebb since the storm and stress 
of the Reformation. He has left it at probably the highest point 
of influence and prosperity it has known in centuries. That, we 
believe, is the best contemporary opinion of his work and will be 
the mature judgment of history. At the beginning of Leo’s reign 
the Church was on unfriendly or unsympathetic terms with almost 
every government in the world and positively at enmity with sev- 
eral of the most important. At its end it is on terms of cordiality 
with all, save only that of Italy, and indeed with that one its rela- 
tions are far less estranged than is commonly supposed. 


This was Leo XIII in the eyes of a newspaperman who judged him 
for the world the day after he died. It was a good estimate, an excel- 
lent summing up. But other people did not look on Leo as a ruler 
to be studied in a detached and logical manner. To many he meant 
something different altogether. It might be pleasant to conclude with 
this account of an American girl who had an audience with the Pope. 


With a slight gesture, so peculiar that I could only guess at its 
meaning, Monsignor signed to me to follow, and preceded me 
rapidly into another room, where I recovered from the first shock ~ 
of amazement and awe to hasten after him to the foot of the throne 
—miles away it seemed to my faltering steps—for there, indeed, 
at the extreme end of a long, long chamber, were again the white- 
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robed figure, the pale face, the hazel eyes so full of kindly interest 
in what the reverend secretary was repeating to him in this presen- 
tation of me. “And she speaks either French or English,” I heard 
as I reached the dais, and then I knew that I was quite alone with 
my spiritual sovereign; that I knelt at his feet and held his hand; 
that everything of curiosity or fear was slipping from me and 
leaving in its place a tender reverence, an awe, indeed, but the awe 
inspired by love, devotion, perfect confidence—that of a child at her 
Patnen s KNCC... as 

He addressed me at once in French, speaking it with a charming 
purity of accent and phrasing, and asked me many questions about 
myself, my home, and family, my father and mother, not as a per- 
functory act of politeness, but with a real interest that looked for 
and received the utmost candor in the answers. 

“What?” he said, “all the way from America! But surely not 
alone?” 

“No, but my father is too infirm to kneel, and he would not 
ask an exemption which would seem to imply a disrespect to your 
presence.” 

There was full sympathy in the half-breathed, “Ah! then you, 
my child, will take to him my special blessing, will you not?” 

At his gesture of dismissal I rose from my knees and retired, full 
of an emotion that drove to my eyes the happy tears, and pre- 
cluded for the time being all anxiety as to the propriety of my 
behavior. I could see Monsignor smiling at me from the doorway 
when I returned to the knowledge that I was decidedly not fol- 
lowing any rule of etiquette in my progress toward him and away 
from the Holy Father, and I turned to curtsey just as I heard the 
gentle voice again: 

“My child, do not forget to take my blessing very particularly 
to your father!” 

My low bow ended by my dropping on one knee; then a hasty 
retreat took me speedily to where Monsignor was waiting so 
patiently. 


On the morning of July 3, 1903, it has been reported, Leo XIII 
worked on important papers. He also corrected proofs of his Latin 
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poem on Anselm of Canterbury that morning. In the afternoon he 
took his carriage ride in the Vatican Gardens, returning tired and 
with a fever and a desire to go to bed. By evening he had received 
the Viaticum, which is the Holy Communion given to those in danger 
of death, and may be received at any hour of the day or night with- 
out regard to the rules of fasting. On the night of July 3, the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed in all churches in Rome, and Catholics were 
asked to pray for a dying Pontiff. He was ninety-three years old, but 
Leo was to be very stubborn about shaking hands with death. 

Some of the newspaper headlines of 1903 provide a graphic picture 
of the Pope’s fight to live. He may have been resigned to God’s will, 
but not to death. 


July 4 
THE POPE MUCH WORSE 
DeatuH BeLtievep NEAR—CoMMOTION AT THE VATICAN 
July 5 
POPE’S LIFE HANGS BY A THREAD 


Last SACRAMENT ADMINISTERED AT VATICAN IN PresENCE oF MANny 
CarpiInALs—ENp May Come at ANy MoMENT 


July 6 
POPE STILL CLINGING TO LIFE 


Tue Pontirr Rapiwiy SINKINC—EXxTREME UNcTION 
ADMINISTERED 


July7 
A SLIGHT HOPE FOR POPE’S LIFE 
REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT FoLLows A SuRGICAL OPERATION 
July 10 


POPE ON THE BRINK OF DEATH 
His Docrors Say THEre Is No Hope—Pontirr ProsrraTep By 
AFTERNOON RetapsE AFTER Morninc oF Hoperut Activity 
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July 11 


A BETTER DAY FOR THE POPE 
More Rest Ostarnep—Visits RECEIVED 


July 13 
THE POPE STEADILY SINKING 


GREAT WEAKNESS 


July 14 
POPE GAINS STRENGTH 


A Crance or Recovery—A Nicut’s Goon Rest 
Day Passes QuieTLyY—AGAIN Out oF Bep 


July 16 


PONTIFF NEAR DEATH 
Lives THroucH Day HE Prepicrep ror His DeatH 


July 17 
A CALM NIGHT IN ROME 


Tue PontrrF No Wors—E—No Operation PERFORMED—= 
Doctors Deny THat He Has a CANCER 


July 19 


Tue TERM OF EXISTENCE OF THE AGED PoNTIFF 
Now Measurep By Hours 


The Pope was dying and the journalists had come to take up the 
watch in St. Peter’s Square, where they could keep an eye on Leo’s 
chamber. They established their camping headquarters in the nearby 
cafes. Waiting for a Pope to die is a time when rumors fly, it is said, 
and sometimes a rumor is all that a reporter can pick up in the way 
of news. In fact, reporters seem to be interviewing each other for 
stories. It is not always easy to tell when a fact is coated with a cer- 
tain amount of imagination. Take for example the story that although 
the Pope was still alive preparations for the Conclave were being freely 
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made, with the cardinals “expressing their preferences and squabbling 
over their apartments in the Vatican.” 

Each morning at daybreak a small crowd would wait in the plaza 
of St. Peter’s. Perhaps something about Leo’s condition could be de- 
duced from the expression on the face of Pio Centra, the Pontiff’s 
valet, when he opened the windows of the Vatican apartment. How- 
ever, unless the valet broke down and began to weep and wail it is 
hard to imagine how anyone could tell whether his countenance and 
bearing gave a message of grief or hope. But each viewer interpreted 
Centra’s movements and gestures as he saw fit and then went off 
with an official air to tell his family and friends what kind of a night 
the Pope had spent. 

On the morning of July 20, the shutters of the windows remained 
closed for a time. Some were sure that this meant that the Pope had 
passed away; they sped into Rome to give the word. Others rushed 
to the doors of the Vatican only to be stopped by the Swiss Guards, 
who told them to move on. A bit later that morning Cardinal Oreglia, 
the Camerlengo, arrived with a great deal of luggage, indicating he 
had come to stay. He ordered his carriage to go home and not return. 
Other cardinals with grave faces began to arrive as well. “I have not 
slept at all,” said one. “I think we are at the end,” remarked another, 
and a bystander said to him, “Or the beginning,” because the cardinal 
who spoke was a candidate for the papal chair. 

On this morning, the sickroom was the most tranquil spot in the 
Vatican. Leo’s hands were folded over the Rosary he had used for 
fifty years. His armchair was near. His stick was beside it. Centra, the 
valet, wept and prayed before the crucifix. Dr. Lapponi sat at the bed- 
side. From time to time he tried to give his patient nourishment. He 
did succeed in getting the Pope to swallow several teaspoons of coffee 
mixed with milk and brandy. Later, when the corps of doctors were 
examining him, Leo opened his eyes, still bright and intelligent with 
life, and said, “This time, doctors, you will not win in your brave fight 
with death.” 

“It is Your Holiness who is brave,” Dr. Lapponi replied. 

Once, he opened his eyes and he regarded Cardinal Oreglia, who 
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was standing at his side. “To Your Eminence,” he said solemnly, “I 
confide the Church in these difficult times.” 

Often without opening his eyes he would speak outside the reality 
of the moment. Feeling about him with his hands, trying to lift him- 
self, he murmured: “What crowds! What devotion! My dear people.” 
Falling back on his pillow he would sigh, “Oh, the weight of these 
robes. Can I hold out until the end?” 

Outside, a few urchins played a game of tag with the spray that a 
light breeze blew from the fountain near the obelisk. Beside the 
bronze doors leading to the Vatican, about twenty or thirty men and 
a handful of gendarmes lazily awaited the news. The Swiss Guards 
complained of the heat. The courtyard of St. Damasus was deserted 
except for the heavy black carriages of the cardinals and the coach- 
men who were awaiting their masters. It was the time of siesta. Oc- 
casionally one of the more energetic watchers walked into the sun to 
take a look at the Pope’s room. 

Leo had been propped up in his bed because he had difficulty 
breathing. One hand was on the red silk coverlet, and the heavy 
pontifical ring seemed in danger of falling from the shrunken finger. 
Nearly all the cardinals then in Rome were near the Pope’s bed, or in 
the antechamber. His nephew and members of the papal court and 
the diplomatic corps were there, too. The eighty-four-year-old papal 
confessor, who had to be assisted to the bedside, recited the prayers for 
the dying. Leo turned his eyes to the great crucifix on the wall. 

At 4:20 p.m. a man dashed across St. Peter’s Square. A moment 
later a second man rushed away on a bicycle. Now, as if by magic, 
newspapermen and gendarmes appeared on the scene, shouting to one 
another, gesticulating, hurrying off in all directions. By word of 
mouth, quicker than the wind, the word was passed: “He is dead.” 

Men and women came from the darkened houses and cafes. Some 
of the men were rubbing afternoon sleep from their eyes. Some of the 
women were carrying babies. Now there was a vibrant crowd in St. 
Peter’s. The carriage of the French ambassador came out of the Vati- 
can and headed for a telegraph office. Without waiting for the horses 
to stop, the ambassador jumped down and rushed inside to inform his 
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government of the Pope’s death. The cardinals came out of the Vati- 
can with set faces and drove slowly toward their homes. There were 
many comments about the Pope’s long fight in the shadow of death. 
They praised his great will power. 

It is strange how many silly rumors surround the death of a Pope. 
On the day Leo died it was reported that Romans of the lower class 
refused to believe the fact. They insisted he had either died some days 
ago and the news was suppressed for Church purposes, or that he was 
still alive, and not even ill, but was being kept a prisoner by his 
enemies. The long illness from which the Pope rallied many times 
aroused suspicion. One foreign observer in Rome at the time, com- 
menting on this disbelief, said, “Even when the body is exposed in St. 
Peter’s they will say, ‘It is not he, but another.’ I heard one fellow say, 
“Those Cardinals want to be Pope themselves so they have taken these 
measures.’ ” 

And there were also rumors in the higher and more educated 
circles. The gossip here was that a mysterious disease had killed Leo. 
They wouldn’t accept the official story that he had died of pleurisy 
and pneumonia. They insisted it was something more sinister that 
was known only to the doctors and the cardinals and could not be 
revealed until a certain time after his death. 

No one wanted to accept the plain fact that it is not unusual for a 
man to die when he has reached the age of ninety-three. 

The death of the Pope showed that the relations between the Vati- 
can and the Italian government were a little better now. Certain 
courtesies, at least, were observed on this occasion. The day Leo died 
was also the birthday of the mother of King Victor Emmanuel and 
flags were raised all over the city. But the King sent out orders all 
over the Kingdom that no salutes were to be fired. Actually, when 
the death of Leo was known, many of the flags were taken down, 
and all the theaters were closed for the night as a sign of mourning. 
The newspapers published quiet eulogies on Leo. But the Socialist 
publication, Avanti, would not concur. “We Socialists,” it said, “with- 
out disdain, but with indifference, pass before the corpse and await 
the enemy.” . 
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Of all the silly stories to come out at the time of Leo’s death, the 
silliest said that King Victor Emmanuel was calling in additional 
troops from the provinces because he was worried that the hiatus in 
the affairs of the Holy See—the time between the death of one Pope 
and the election of a new one—would cause criminals from all over 
the world to pour into Rome on their own nefarious pilgrimage—the 
looting of the Vatican. This amazing story appeared in a dignified 
spot in the Sunday edition of the New-York Tribune. 
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The Pope Who Knew God 
cfs 
Pill Sax 


1903-1914 


Even before the Pope was dead, speculation about his successor had 
begun. Anyone could have an opinion on the candidates and be sure 
his guess was as good as the next man’s. One expert showed he had a 
touch for the novel. He eliminated all the potential candidates for 
one reason or another by writing: 


To Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of Propaganda, the objection is made 
that as he belongs to a religious order his election might, in view 
of recent events be considered a challenge to France. Against the 
chances of Cardinal Rampolla, the Papal Secretary of State, it is 
urged that Austria will try to exercise her right of veto, as France 
would in the case of Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli, the Grand 
Penitentiary, who is considered to be the candidate of the Triple 
Alliance. Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna, has been 
dropped because since his last stroke of paralysis, he speaks with 
some difficulty. Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, is not fa- 
vored for the apparently trivial reason that he uses a motor car, 
which is not considered dignified in a Prince of the Church. Car- 
dinal Agliari, Bishop of Albano, is regarded as too democratic. 


Even in this election more than fifty years ago an American, 
Cardinal Gibbons, was mentioned as a candidate. Few expected an 
American would be elected Pope in 1903 when it was still a mission- 
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ary country. But on the eve of the Conclave Cardinal Michael Logue, 
Archbishop of Armagh, offered a novel reason why an American 
would not be chosen. It had to do with the restless spirit of Ameri- 
cans, the need for the wide-open spaces. He put it this way: “I think 
Cardinal Gibbons would be the subject for commiseration if the elec- 
tion should resolve upon him, for no American would care to spend 
the rest of his life confined within the precincts of the Vatican.” 

Some of the Italian bookmakers in Rome wanted to conduct public 
betting on the chances of the papal candidates. In order to obtain per- 
mission to do so they offered to share their gains with charity. The 
government, however, promptly refused the request. 

When all the speculation about who would succeed Leo XIII was 
done, the most trenchant observation about the papal guessing game 
was by an unknown newspaper reporter on the evening the cardinals 
entered the Conclave to elect a new Pope. “Neither the newspapers 
nor the diplomatic embassies having succeeded in electing a Pope,” he 
said, “the Sacred College has entered upon its supreme function 
today.” 

As they went into the Conclave a French cardinal came upon an 
Ttalian cardinal he did not recognize. 

The Frenchman, Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of Bordeaux, asked, 
“De quel diocése est-ce que Votre Eminence est archevéque?” 

The Italian, Cardinal Sarto, patriarch of Venice, replied in Latin, 
“T’m afraid I do not speak French.” 

“Where do you come from?” the French cardinal asked simply, 
this time in Latin. 

“From Venice.” 

“Then you are the Patriarch of Venice.” 

“That’s right.” 

“If Your Eminence does not speak French you have no chance of 
being elected because the Pope must speak French.” 

“J have no desire and no prospect of being elected Pope, Deo 
Gratias,” Cardinal Sarto said. 

When Cardinal Sarto left Venice for Rome, he purchased a round- 
trip ticket, borrowing the money for the ticket, it was said, because 
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he was often without personal funds. And to the Venetians who came 
to the station to see him off, shouting, “Come back soon, Your 
Eminence,” he called back, “Dead or alive I shall return to you.” 

Cardinal Sarto was just one of the sixty-two cardinals from many 
backgrounds and of varying dispositions who were present and voting 
on the morning of August 1, 1903. On the first ballot several cardinals 
received minor support, but Rampolla got twenty-four votes, Gotti, 
seventeen, and Sarto, five. Rampolla, the favorite, had performed 
brilliantly as Secretary of State under Leo XIII; Gotti was a Capuchin 
monk who had been secretary to Leo and would only accept the red 
hat of a cardinal when Leo insisted on it, and Sarto was so amazed 
that he had received any votes he turned to his neighbor and said, 
“The cardinals are having a little joke at my expense.” 

In the afternoon balloting the cardinals continued their “little joke,” 
because now the totals were twenty-nine for Rampolla, sixteen for 
Gotti, and ten for Sarto. 

The next morning there was an unusual happening in the Sistine 
Chapel—an attempt to interfere with the business of the Conclave, an 
event that is now forbidden by papal decree. Cardinal Puzyna, of 
Cracow, Poland, then part of Austria, stood before the assembled 
cardinals and announced he had a message of grave importance. 
“Venerable Brethern, Lord Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church,” 
he said. “I am honored to present a memorandum from His Imperial 
Majesty, Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria.” He then read a state- 
ment in Latin signed by Francis Joseph in which the Emperor stated 
flatly that he didn’t want Rampolla to become Pope and threatening 
to use the power of veto if the Secretary of State were elected. This 
veto, or Right of Exclusion, allowed certain Catholic countries to 
block the election of a Pope who didn’t satisfy them. The Right of 
Exclusion had never been formally recognized by the Church. Actu- 
ally, since 1870 the Church had grown independent of monarchs and 
was in no mood to accept outside pressure in the election of a Pope. 
Perhaps never before had so many cardinals been shocked and angry 
at the same moment. It was a time of emotion as explosive as any 
modern Conclave has seen. Cardinal Oreglia, Dean of the Sacred 
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College, spoke for the cardinals. “This message has no place here,” 
he said. “Either officially or unofficially. We will not take the least 
notice of it.” 

Cardinal Rampolla, the intended victim, got up to say a few words, 
too. “I thoroughly deplore this serious blow aimed by a civil power 
at the dignity of the Sacred College and at the liberty of the Church 
in choosing its head, and therefore I protest with the utmost vehe- 
mence. So far as I personally am concerned nothing more agreeable 
could have happened.” He meant that he didn’t want to be Pope and 
was glad someone was trying to stop his election. 

Cardinal Rampolla had strong backing in the Conclave, not strong 
enough to make him Pope, however. Still, Monsignor Merry del Val, 
Secretary of the Conclave, later said he believed that some of the 
cardinals who were not for Rampolla may have wavered at this mo- 
ment and considered voting for him to protest the veto of Austria and 
to prove the independence both of the Sacred College and of the 
Church. In the afternoon of the second day, Rampolla received thirty 
votes. The cardinal of Venice got twenty-four. 

The eyes of the cardinals were now on Sarto, measuring him for 
the Papacy. In another count or two, enough of them might vote for 
him, he realized, and he would be Pope. It was time to make a speech, 
time to tell them he could not accept the Papacy. He rose and said: 
“My conscience tells me that it is my duty to inform you how ab- 
solutely unworthy and incapable I am of the Papacy. I have not the 
necessary qualities. It is your duty to forget me and give your votes 
to someone else. I am unworthy—I am incapable— For the love of 
God, forget me.” He then made an eloquent presentation of his faults 
and weaknesses, including his deficiency in languages and diplomatic 
affairs, and tried to prove the accuracy of the report that he was a 
“country mouse who couldn’t possibly find his way around Rome.” 

Cardinal Gibbons later said that the arguments offered by Sarto 
completely defeated their own purpose, because “they were so full of 
humility and wisdom that far from diminishing the esteem the Sacred 
College had for him, they rather tended to increase it a hundredfold. 
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. . . Every time he spoke there was a tremor in his voice and tears fell 
from his eyes.” 

So the second day of balloting ended inconclusively. 

Meanwhile, outside the Conclave, excitement had been generated 
among the Romans, and a crowd packed the great square of St. 
Peter’s. The belief had spread that the new Pontiff would surely be 
elected this evening. All roads led to the Vatican. Carriages and 
vehicles of every description rattled into the piazza. The streets be- 
came black with the thousands coming to the square; more than two 
thousand soldiers were posted there, and a strong force of cavalry 
was nearby in case of a riot. Hundreds of cabs had drawn up, the 
occupants scanning through glasses the little smokestack of the 
chapel. The rays of the descending sun glanced from the dome of 
St. Peter’s to light up the housetops at the opposite end of the square 
and shine on the crowds of watchers gathered there. Finally, a tiny 
stream of light gray smoke curled lazily from the chimney. There 
was no wind to carry the smoke away, and it hung in the hot air, 
disappearing slowly. For one electric moment the crowd was brought 
into union with a single thought—the signal of an election. But their 
hopes were dissipated when a thick cloud of black smoke came out. 
Still, it was a long time before the square resumed its normal appear- 
ance. 

On the morning of the third day, Cardinal Sarto’s votes had in- 
creased to twenty-seven and those of Rampolla had gone down to 
twenty-four, but Sarto would not resign himself to the inevitable. He 
would not bow to the wishes of the cardinals. “Let me go back to my 
Venetians,” he cried to the Conclave. “They are waiting for me. To 
elect me Pope is absurd.” 

Cardinal Oreglia was anxious now about the Conclave. It was 
taking too long and there was no end in sight. If Cardinal Sarto per- 
sisted in resisting the wishes of the cardinals there was no telling how 
many more days the balloting might drag on. It was not good for the » 
Church to be without a leader for a prolonged period. Therefore, 
Cardinal Oreglia instructed Monsignor Merry del Val to seek out 
Sarto and learn whether he intended to persist in opposing his own 
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election. And if he did so persist, Oreglia wanted him to authorize 
the Cardinal Dean to make a final declaration to the Sacred College 
at the afternoon meeting. This declaration should call on the car- 
dinals to consider the advisability of selecting another candidate. 

Young Merry del Val, who was archbishop of Nicaea and rector 
of the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, had spent a good deal of his 
time in the Vatican, and had come to know most members of the 
Sacred College. He didn’t know Cardinal Sarto, though. Sarto came 
seldom to Rome and only stayed long enough to conduct his essential 
business. He did not want to waste time becoming widely known. 

Here is Merry del Val’s own account of his first meeting with 
Cardinal Sarto: 


I was informed that he was not in his room and that probably 
I should find him in the Cappella Paolini, whither I hastened to 
carry out my orders. 

It must have been about midday when I stepped into the dark 
and silent chapel. The lamp before the Blessed Sacrament burned 
brightly and there were candles lighted high above the altar, on 
either side of the picture of our Lady of Good Counsel. I noticed 
a Cardinal kneeling on the marble floor in prayer before the taber- 
nacle at some distance from the communion rail, his head in his 
hands, with his elbows resting on one of the low wooden benches, 
and I do not recall the presence of anybody else in the chapel at 
that moment. It was Cardinal Sarto. I knelt down beside him and 
addressing him in a whisper I secured his attention and delivered 
my message. 

His Eminence raised his head and slowly turned his face towards 
me as he listened to the question I laid before him. Tears were 
streaming from his eyes and I almost held my breath awaiting his 
reply. “Si, si Monsignore,” he gently answered, “dica al Cardinale 
che mi faccia questa carita [Yes, yes, Monsignor, tell the Cardinal 
to do me this act of charity].” He seemed to be echoing the words 
of his Divine Master in Gethsemane: “Transeat a me calix iste 
[May this chalice pass on from me].” The “fiat” was still to come. 
The only words I found strength to utter in reply and which rose 
to my lips as if dictated by another were: “Eminenza, si faccia 
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coragio, il Signore l’aiutera [Eminence, take courage, our Lord will 
help you].” 

The Cardinal looked fixedly at me with that deep gaze of his 
which I learnt to know so well; “Grazie, grazie,” he repeated, and 
that was all he said. 

Once more he buried his face in his hands to resume his prayer 
and I left him. Never shall I forget the impression produced upon 
me by this first meeting and by the sight of such intense anguish. 
It was the first occasion on which I had come in contact with His 
Eminence and I felt that I had been in the presence of a saint. 


But before Cardinal Oreglia could inform the Conclave that Sarto 
would refuse the Papacy if elected, some cardinals visited the leading 
candidate in his room. First, there was Cardinal Gibbons. 

“The American Church is growing,” he said. “We will bring help 
and strength to you in all decisions you may have to make.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Eminence, but I lack the talent for this 
great office. Truly I am unworthy.” 

Next, Cardinals Ferrari, Agliardi, and Satolli arrived in a group. 

“T think you are obliged to accept,” Cardinal Ferrari said. 

“But why?” Cardinal Sarto demanded. “Am I not free to decline 
the honor and the burden?” 

“Go back to Venice if you wish, but until your dying day you will 
be plagued with qualms of conscience.” 

“The responsibility of the Papacy is too terrifying.” 

“The responsibility for refusing it will be far more dreadful.” 

“T am too old. I shall die soon.” 

Cardinal Ferrari replied quickly: 

“Apply the words of Caiphas to yourself: ‘It is expedient that one 
man should die for the people.’ ” 

Cardinal Sarto shook his head. He could not understand why this 
burden was not lifted from him. 

The other cardinals were relentless. Cardinal Satolli took his turn: 
be it! Accept it! God wills it; the Supreme Council demands it. 

. It is unthinkable that you should refuse.” 
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“I have promised to return to my Venetian children, dead or alive,” 
Sarto moaned. 

“Your Eminence has done well to say dead or alive,” Cardinal 
Satolli cried out, “for if you try to resist the Will of God, He might 
punish you by making you the victim of a railway accident. What a 
responsibility to face your Judge with the victims of your disobedi- 
ence.” 

“For God’s sake don’t say things like that; they freeze the blood in 
my veins.” 

“I say this to you, because you refuse to accept the dignity of the 
Papacy. You are flying in the face of God.” 

Sarto could no longer protest. The cardinals remained silent until 
he lifted his eyes to them and said, “May God’s Holy Will be done.” 
Then each cardinal squeezed his hand and left. “Courage, courage,” 
one said. Late that afternoon Sarto received thirty-five votes. The out- 
come was now certain. On the very warm morning of the fourth day, 
on the seventh ballot, Cardinal Sarto received fifty votes, eight more 
than he needed for election. 

When the tellers had finished reading out the votes there was a 
time of shadowless silence, and then the Sistine Chapel became a 
scene of great confusion, with the cardinals crowding about the new 
Pope, shaking his hand, forgetting entirely the high rank to which 
Sarto had been raised. Cardinal Oreglia was the first to recover his 
presence of mind and to recall the necessity of following the pre- 
scribed formula. He made his way to Cardinal Sarto’s throne, silenced 
the others, and asked if he accepted the election. 

Sarto said, “If it is not possible that this chalice pass away, but I 
must drink it, may the will of God be done.” 

Cardinal Oreglia was not happy with this answer. He wanted 
everything to be legal. The answer should be plain and explicit, so 
he asked the question again. 

“I accept it as a cross,” Cardinal Sarto said. 

This satisfied Cardinal Oreglia. Next, he asked the new Pope what 
name he would take. Sarto replied, “As the Popes who have suffered 
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most for the Church during the last century were called Pius, I, too, 
shall take that name.” 


ae 


When the Pope’s three sisters, who kept house for him, heard the 
news, they reacted as though they had heard word of his death. They 
wept tears of mourning and not of joy. “We knew it,” one of them 
said. “We felt that some terrible sorrow had befallen us. Our hearts 
were breaking and we kept saying to each other, ‘Oh, if they would 
only make the Cardinal of Prague Pope, and free us from this terror! 
He is young. Why must they take our brother? We shall never see 
him again.” 

When an old man in the little village of Riese in the Venetian 
plains was told the identity of the new Pope, he cackled and said, 
“That little rascal, many a cherry of mine has found its way down his 
throat.” 

And now the Church had a peasant Pope, who, even as a cardinal, 
found it difficult to make ends meet, whose daily fare was meager, 
and who was clothed “as God willed.” 

He was born in Riese on June 2, 1835, the second eldest of ten 
children, but he was considered the senior child because the first 
son died in infancy. He was named Giuseppe Melchior Sarto, the 
Giuseppe meaning Joseph, and Beppo, Beppino, Beppe and Bepi being 
diminutives of the name. 

His father was Giovanni Battista Sarto, a combination postman, 
messenger, process server, janitor, and handyman for the village gov- 
ernment. The pay for this position was about forty cents a day. He 
housed his family in a small cottage and he worked a few plots of 
his own land to help feed them. 

His wife was Margherita Sanson. She was a mother, a housekeeper, . 
and seamstress and understood her value and place in the world. For 
there came the day when her son visited her after he was a bishop. 
He showed her his episcopal ring, knowing that she would be proud. 
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She was, but she held up the gold band on her own finger and pointed 
to it. “Without this,” she said, “you would not have that.” 

Giuseppe was, by all accounts, a robust, vital boy who had to be 
disciplined occasionally in the Italian style when his energy got out of 
hand. He had a fine mind and invariably won prizes at school. In 
fact, all the Popes of the twentieth century, no matter how humble or 
high their birth, were excellent students. 

Giuseppe Sarto combined a fiery temperament with his quick mind. 
One student of his life said, “With his affectionate ways, he was a 
favorite among his playmates; and if he did not win them over one 
way, he did it another. Impetuous, he was glad, if the whim seized 
him, to settle things with his fists.” 

He was, however, more religious than most lads. As an altar boy 
he was never late and even stayed for a little time after Mass to say 
a few extra prayers. But his inordinate love for the spiritual life 
seemed completely natural. It did not excite wonder or cause his 
personality to be unbalanced. Apparently, young Sarto was a Roman 
Catholic not only by birth, but by instinct, too. One day during 
religious instructions Don Tito Fusarini, the parish priest, said: “I 
will give an apple to anyone who can tell me where God is.” There 
was silence while the children pondered this problem. It is a simple 
catechism question, but the priest had switched the wording a bit. 
Perhaps the class was stunned by the idea of a free apple. When no 
one volunteered an answer, Giuseppe jumped up. “I will give two 
apples to anyone who can tell me where God isn’t,” he said. 

This was solid Catholic thinking, and according to Catholic the- 
ology there wasn’t a chance in the world that Giuseppe would lose 
those two apples. 

About the time he made his First Communion, young Sarto decided 
he wanted to become a priest. Don Fusarini and his curate, Don 
Luigi Orazio, who was Giuseppe’s Latin teacher, applauded the idea 
with their whole hearts. They had no doubts about the boy’s voca- 
tion. But there were other obstacles. Giovanni Sarto, the father, did 
not want his son to become a priest. Giuseppe was his eldest, the 
Sarto family was large and poor, and it was the law of families in 
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Italy that Giuseppe’s position of first son made it necessary for him 
to support his brothers and sisters. Hadn’t this always been the duty 
of the eldest son? 

Of course, Margherita devoutly hoped that Giuseppe might enter 
the Church, and the parish priests were of the same mind. So 
Margherita talked softly to her husband, and the priests argued with 
him. What ordinary man can withstand such a combination—a 
woman and a priest determined to win a common objective? Gio- 
vanni surrendered. He gave his consent, if not his blessing, to the 
idea of Giuseppe studying for the priesthood. The Sartos were going 
to lose a good provider, but the Church was gaining an exceptional 
priest. There was, however, another obstacle. The matter of educa- 
tion. The boy just couldn’t get the kind of schooling he needed in 
Riese. 

Finally the parish priests decided to enter him as a day student 
in the senior grammar school at Castelfranco, a distance of about 
four miles (seven kilometers) from Riese. Every school day Giu- 
seppe walked there and back, carrying in a package his lunch of 
cheese and bread and fruit. And on sunny days, to save leather, he 
took off his shoes, tying them together, slinging them over his shoul- 
der and walking barefooted. Was this a chore? a harsh sacrifice for 
a boy striving to receive a better education? It would hardly seem 
so. The walk should have been pleasant for any normal boy because 
he could have a grand time playing as he trudged back and forth. 
Certainly, later in life when he could no longer leave the Vatican, 
he must have looked with fondness on these days of freedom. Besides, 
Castelfranco was a picturesque place with a fortress and a market- 
place and an old cathedral. To a boy with Giuseppe’s desire for the 
priesthood the chance to step into the cathedral, look around and 
say a few prayers must have made his walk a pleasure rather than 
a trial. 

After four years of study at Castelfranco, Giuseppe, now fifteen, 
took the examination held at the diocesan seminary of Treviso. 
He was first in every subject. Here was proof that Sarto had the 
necessary intelligence to be a priest. The time had come for 
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him to live at a seminary. But to do so he needed money for board 
and tuition, And Giovanni Sarto could not have paid the seminary 
fees for his son even if an angel had appeared and told him that 
once his son became a priest he was fated one day to be Pope. 
The parish priests, however, who were also poor and could not help 
Giuseppe financially, would not give up, The patriarch of Venice 
was allowed to select each year a few poor boys to receive free scholar- 
ships in the seminary at Padua. And the current patriarch was Car- 
dinal Monico, the son of the blacksmith at Riese. Don Fusarini ap- 
plied for a scholarship in Giuseppe’s name and discussed the lad 
with everybody whom he knew around the patriarch. A month 
went by and no answer. Most certainly the favorite saints of the 
Sartos were assailed with prayers. On August 28, 1850, a letter arrived 
addressed to Giovanni Battista Sarto. The letter read: “It gives me 
great pleasure to inform you that His Eminence, the Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Venice, has deigned to grant your son, Giuseppe, a free place 
in the seminary at Padua.” 

So in November Giuseppe entered the seminary at Padua to begin 
what to most laymen seems to be the most restricted, stringent, and 
difficult of lives. To Giuseppe, however, it was the essence of the good 
life. Long hours of study and prayer appealed to him, and he loved 
the community life. Obviously, he was to the manner born. “I get on 
well with all,” he wrote home, “both superiors and companions.” 
And this was true. Here is part of the seminary’s record on Sarto: 
“Disciplinae nemini secundus, ingenii maximi, memoriae maximae, 
spei summae [In discipline, second to none, of the greatest ability, 
(blest) with a very great memory, and giving the highest promise].” 

In his second year at the seminary, Giuseppe’s father died, and now 
there were eight children to care for, including an infant who had 
been born that very year. When an uncle suggested to Giuseppe that 
he come home and assume his family responsibilities, he shook his 
head. He felt he had a greater duty. He must become a priest. His 
mother agreed. Margherita and her elder daughters opened a dress 
shop at home. Priesthood was the marriage she wanted for her son. 

His superiors were still well pleased with him. The Rector of the 
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Seminary at Padua writing to the Rector of the Seminary of Treviso 
said: “Sarto, in all eight years which he has passed in this Seminary, 
was a constant example of sincerity, piety and conduct. I often pray 
that God will multiply young men of this stamp in our seminaries.” 

In 1858 Giuseppe Sarto was ready to be a priest. Since he was only 
twenty-three, and the canonical age for ordination was twenty-four, it 
was necessary to obtain a papal dispensation. On September 18, 1858, 
he was ordained a priest in the Cathedral of Castelfranco. The next 
day he celebrated his first Mass in the old parish church of Riese. 

His mother was there. It has often been said that her life was one 
of hardship and suffering in order that her son might become a priest. 
This is not exactly true. People who say that do not know how sweet 
it is for many Catholic women, be they mothers or aunts, to deprive 
themselves of every comfort, to make endless sacrifices, and to work 
their “fingers to the bone” to see a son or a nephew become a priest. 
Modern women probably do not know how much joy women in 
other times have taken in this kind of “suffering.” 

And how did the young priest feel in saying his first Mass? Well, 
when Giuseppe was going to the seminary he needed some pocket 
money for books and incidental expenses. There was none available. 
On his holidays he would go from door-to-door asking for money to 
help meet his needs. He had to beg. But all this was washed away 
now in the celebration of his first Mass. 

Don Giuseppe Sarto’s first assignment now was as curate in the 
village of Tombolo. Tombolo rested in the diocese of Treviso, where 
the people were dairy farmers and cattle dealers. His parishioners were 
strong and healthy peasants. They were careful and shrewd with their 
money, and extraordinarily apt in one particular vice—full-blooded, 
open-throated cursing. 

It was said of the men of Tombolo that “they swore systematically 
and profusely at everything, at each other, and at the world at large.” - 
They couldn’t understand why the new priest was shocked at their 
language. They tried to explain to him: “No offense is intended to 
God. He understands. Just go to the market and try to sell your beast 
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and your grain with a ‘please’ and a ‘thank you,’ and you'll see what 
you get.” 

Surely, a citizen of Tombolo would curse at his guardian angel and 
not mean any harm by it. To him this was reasonable theology. But 
not in Don Giuseppe’s book. He held his peace, however, and waited 
for an opportunity to do something about it. As he became more 
familiar with his parish and gained acceptance there, he walked 
among the young men and boys as a friend who was interested in 
everything they were doing whether it was work or play. He was like 
a parish priest who can discuss the finer points of baseball with his 
parishioners. When Don Giuseppe appeared in the streets, small 
crowds of men would gather around him to hear the talk and to 
join in. 

Once, some of the men expressed sorrow that they had never 
learned to read or write. Don Giuseppe then volunteered to start a 
night school. With the free help of an idealistic schoolmaster, he 
would teach them to read and write. The men protested that they 
could not take up so much of his time. Don Giuseppe insisted that it 
would be done. Then the men wanted to know what they could do 
for him in return. “Stop swearing,” Sarto said, “and I shall be more 
than repaid.” The agreement was sealed by a round of handshaking. 

It would seem to be asking too much of human nature to have this 
“sentlemen’s agreement” stop the men of Tombolo from swearing. 
However, Sarto was an unusual man. There is no telling what mir- 
acles his influence may have performed. Even for a good priest, he 
was a bit unusual. He started the day at a very early hour; in fact he 
often opened the church himself in order not to interrupt the sleep of 
the sacristan. And he ended the day so late, his lamp burning into the 
night as he studied, wrote his sermons, and prepared instructions, that 
he gained the reputation of being one who never slept at all. 

A curate from another parish was curious. “Tell me honestly, how 
many hours sleep do you need P” 

“About four,” Sarto answered. 

He became a favorite of his superior, Don Constantini, the parish 
priest. “They have sent me a young man as a curate,” he wrote to a 
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friend, “with orders to form him to the duties of a parish priest. I 
assure you that it is likely to be the other way about. He is so zealous, 
so full of common sense and other precious gifts that I could find 
much to learn from him. Some day he will wear the miter—of that I 
am certain—and afterwards? Who knows?” 

Don Constantini was determined that his curate should become a 
preacher. So when the church was empty he would send him into the 
pulpit to deliver a sermon. Then he himself would criticize the con- 
tent and style of the talk, and the manner and method in which it 
had been delivered. Before long, Don Giuseppe was a fine preacher, 
and was invited to other parishes to talk. But he seldom arrived home 
with his fee. He usually gave it to someone he met on the way who 
seemed in need. Once, after delivering a eulogy at a funeral, he re- 
turned delighted to tell his pastor that he had received a very large 
gratuity. 

“Good,” commented Don Constantini, “now you will be able to buy 
some clothes for yourself.” 

At the time, Sarto’s coat was worn so thin that the curates in the 
surrounding towns said he looked like a man who had just returned 
from fighting a long war with a losing army. 

“But I have given all my money away,” Don Giuseppe said, sur- 
prised that his pastor was exasperated and that he did not think this 
was the natural thing to do. 

Rosa Sarto, who kept house for her brother, was a prudent woman. 
At one point she managed to put aside enough money to buy a pair 
of linen sheets that were greatly needed in the house. Although she 
had been very careful in saving the money, she was then very foolish 
in trusting her brother to buy the sheets. He set off for the store, in- 
tending to carry out his sister’s instructions to the letter. Soon, how- 
ever, he was back without sheets or money. 

Smiling gently he explained that on the way he had met some poor 
boys who were begging for money in order to appease their hunger. 
How could he buy sheets if children were going hungry? “God will 
provide,” he said. Rosa must have had a good deal of the love of God 
to calm her anger and to sweeten her bitterness at this explanation. 
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Then, after nine years as curate at Tombolo, Sarto was ordered by 
his bishop to take a competitive examination with other priests for 
appointment to parishes in the diocese. He did very well, indeed, and 
on May 21, 1867, he was named pastor of Salzano, an important parish 
in the diocese. Don Constantini thought it was high time that his 
curate received a promotion. He had been indignant because it had 
taken so long to recognize the young man’s talent. 

But the Catholics of Salzano were not at all pleased that Sarto was 
coming to them. Their land was fertile, and agriculture was excel- 
lent. The good people considered themselves a little better than 
others, certainly better than the Tombolians, and now they were get- 
ting the assistant priest from Tombolo, and to make matters worse, 
a priest of peasant stock. The parish priests of Salzano had always 
been of good birth, men who later became monsignors, and canons, 
in the cathedral. What was the bishop thinking of P 

Indignant over the attitude of Salzano, Don Constantini wrote a 
sarcastic letter to a fellow priest: 


What a shame it was that Don Beppe was not Right Reverend 
Monsignor, His Excellency De Sarto, domestic prelate, papal cham- 
berlain, a Knight perhaps. Imagine what an imposing personage 
one can create with a couple of titles. What unfortunate and in- 
felicitous times we live in! By spending sixty ducats—or even less— 
one could lay hold of titles of honor that would merit a bish- 
opric! .. . With so many worthy parish priests to choose from, 
among so many zealous shepherds of souls, why give a parish like 
that to Sarto? Where, then, is the wisdom, the justice, the equity 
of the Bishop? Certainly this is a young man of distinct merit, a 
fellow of much promise, who should be promoted, but to give him 
Salzano—think of it, Salzano! 


Unhappy, the good people of Salzano formed a committee. They 
elected Paolo Bottacin, the town counselor, as their spokesman, and 
appeared before Bishop Zinelli to state formally their objections to 
the appointment. The bishop said to them: “I am giving you the 
curate of Tombolo as parish priest; in this I am doing Salzano a great 
favor.” It was obvious that the delegation from Salzano was not going 
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to influence the bishop. The voice of authority had spoken. Standing 
next to the bishop was a half-starved looking priest of thirty-two 
dressed in a cassock that could only be described as a black rag. He 
seemed very tired after his walk from Tombolo to Treviso. 

Paolo Bottacin whispered bitterly to the man next to him, “A favor 
to Salzano! What a beauty he is giving us!” 

On Sunday, July 14, 1867, Don Sarto appeared for the first time in 
his church at Salzano, outlined his plans for the parish, and preached 
a sermon. He impressed his congregation. Soon he began visiting the 
families of the parish, he greeted everyone he met and treated every- 
one with the affection of a close friend. Each person felt as if Don 
Sarto were his personal chaplain, entirely dedicated to saving his soul. 
The young priest soon had the parish in the palm of his hand. The 
people of Salzano began to say that the bishop had done them a great 
favor in sending Sarto. He could be found in many places—joining 
his people in the street in animated conversation, hearing their sins in 
the confessional box, praying in front of the Blessed Sacrament, at the 
bedside of the sick, and teaching the catechism to children or adults. 

Few things were as important to Sarto as a catechism class; he told 
his people that he would rather have them miss vespers than neglect 
their catechism instructions. He felt that the catechism was important 
because sin against God was equal to ignorance of the things of God. 
When you took away ignorance of God the whole equation fell apart. 

His eye was always on his parishioners. For example: A man who 
was trying to win a certain job asked Don Sarto for a letter of recom- 
mendation. He was told to return on Friday and the letter would be 
waiting. On Friday, about noon, Don Sarto decided to deliver the 
letter in person. As he came to the door of the house he smelled some- 
thing cooking, a rather familiar odor. Yes, oseleti scampai—meat and 
bacon wrapped and cooked on a skewer. He turned from the door 
and went back to the rectory. That evening our good parishioner 
came for the letter of recommendation. 

“But it is not Friday!” Don Sarto exclaimed. 

“Today 1s Friday,” the man said. “Take a look at the calendar.” 

Don Sarto looked at the calendar. He seemed puzzled. “The calendar 
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must be wrong,” he said. “Today can’t be Friday, because today you 
had oseleti scampai for dinner.” 

Confronted with such evidence, and believing that the pastor must 
be clairvoyant, the ordinary man would have retreated in confusion. 
But this was a brazen fellow. He explained that a cold was running 
through his family, and bacon had been prescribed as a cure. 

“The darn is worse than the hole,” Don Sarto replied tartly. “Say, 
rather, that your good Christian principles have grown cold.” 

His eye was on the children of the parish, too. He had his own 
methods for keeping children in line when he was instructing First 
Communion classes. If a child was engaged in a disturbance, Sarto 
would throw his biretta at him and shout “Bring it back to me.” 
When the offender came reluctantly forward with the biretta, he re- 
ceived the kind of reward that was intended to keep him quiet and 
pensive for a time. 

However, Sarto’s idea of charity was still so naive it was almost in- 
credible. His door was open to all, and not only was his money, food, 
and clothing available for the asking, but his firewood as well, and his 
horse and cart could always be borrowed. His sisters, Rosa, Anna, and 
Maria, stayed in his house and attempted to look after him and his 
two assistants. He didn’t make their task easy. 

One sister advised him that he had no good socks and must buy 
some. 

“Repair the old socks,” he said. “The cassock covers everything.” 

“Where is your coat?” Maria asked on a winter’s day. 

He shrugged his shoulders. He had given it away. 

When Don Sarto did not have the money to pay his taxes he sold 
his horse, but could get nothing for the cart because it was so 
shattered and broken down. He was a good customer at the pawn 
shop. He pawned his ring, his watch, and his silverware. 

Even the bishop knew about his priest’s strange ways. After a visit 
to the parish, His Excellency told Don Sarto that he found an excel- 
lent religious spirit flourishing in the community, but added, “You 
yourself will not be satisfied until you will have pawned the thurible.” 
The thurible is the censer, the vessel in which incense is burned. 
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And there was the morning when Rosa went cheerfully into the 
kitchen to check on the stew she was preparing for the household. 
She was very proud of her stews, proud of their taste, and proud of 
how nourishing they were. But this morning when she went into the 
kitchen the stove was empty. The stew was gone. Without any hesita- 
tion she hurried off to her brother’s room, her whole being full of fire 
and boiling mad. “Where’s my stew P” she cried. 

“Tt’s gone?” he asked in turn. 

“Where’s my stew?” she demanded. 

Sarto could not tell a lie. “A poor man came here a short time ago 
whose wife was ill and whose four children were hungry,” he said 
timidly, giving Rosa his best boyish grin. “I didn’t have anything else 
so I gave him the pot of stew. But don’t worry, my dear, God will 
provide for us.” 

In the course of his duties, Sarto subjected himself to deprivation 
and labors that went far beyond mere discomfort. In 1873 there was 
an epidemic of cholera in Salzano, and now Don Sarto became a man 
of many parts. Besides hearing confessions and administering Extreme 
Unction, he also ran errands, carried supplies, and appointed himself 
sanitation inspector. Then, too, he sat as a nurse for the sick to relieve 
the other members of the family, and cooked meals and fed the chil- 
dren when there was no one else to do so. Some of the sick were posi- 
tive that the medicine or remedies ordered by the doctors were 
poisoned to put them out of their misery. In order to get such people 
to take the medicine, Don Sarto would taste some himself first to 
show them that it was all right. “If it had not been for our dear Don 
Giuseppe, I should have died of fear and sorrow during those dread- 
ful days,” an old man later said. During an epidemic the dead were 
buried at night and only a few people were allowed to attend the 
funeral. Don Sarto, however, was always on hand to give the dead the 
last ceremonies of the Church and he would often help carry the 
coffin and dig the grave himself. 

The pastor became haggard and worn; he lost his appetite and 
could not sleep. “You are positively sick,” said an alarmed friend, who 
had not seen him for some time. 
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“He is ill,” Rosa Sarto agreed strongly, “but what can you expect? 
He is everybody’s servant. He never spares himself. He has not only 
given the food from his mouth, but the night’s rest that would have 
restored him. Look at him, nothing but skin and bones.” 

“Your sister is right,” the friend said. “You're working far too 
much, but remember, the bow that is bent too often breaks, and some- 
times broken bows can’t be repaired—understand ?” 

“Beautiful! What an excellent orator you are becoming,” was Don 
Sarto’s only comment. 

Someone else told Bishop Zinelli that the rector of Salzano was 
working himself to death. The bishop in turn wrote to Sarto and 
ordered him to take better care of himself. Then, in 1875, the bishop 
transferred Don Sarto to Treviso and appointed him chancellor of the 
diocese, residential canon of the Cathedral of Treviso, and spiritual 
director of the seminary. He would live at the seminary, and it was 
not likely that he would be called out at all hours of the night to visit 
the sick and dying. What’s more, he was expected to show an example 
of good health to the seminarians. He would eat at the professors’ 
table where he could no longer starve himself by giving away his food 
to anyone claiming to be destitute. 

Sarto insisted that he was unworthy and unfit. But the bishop would 
have none of his disclaimers, and informed him that he was now a 
monsignor and must appear at the cathedral as soon as possible. 

In his first talk to the seminarians Don Sarto said, “You are expect- 
ing to find in me a man of profound learning and of wide experience 
in spiritual matters, a master in asceticism and doctrine. You will be 
disappointed, for I am none of these things. I am only a poor country 
parish priest. But I am here by God’s will—therefore you must bear 
with me.” 

He carried on his own special brand of charity, lending and giving 
money to the seminarians, buying them warm coats in the winter. 
Because the bishop’s health was not very good, and the vicar-general 
was old and infirm, Monsignor Sarto did most of the work. He 
carried a big bundle of papers wherever he went, toiled late at night, 
received the priests and curates of the diocese with their problems and 
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plans, demanded explanations when complaints were brought against 
them. Monsignor Sarto understood all their troubles because he himself 
had been one of them for many years. He understood, too, when they 
were the cause of their own trouble. No one could fool a man who 
had been so completely a curate and parish priest. 

When he was a priest in his parish, Sarto’s recreation was found in 
being among the people. Now, he would only relax at meal times in 
the refectory, where his good humor was the life of the table. There 
he would not tolerate deep, serious talk, and anyone who spoke of 
logic, for example, had to tell a funny story as payment. A table com- 
panion later said that “witticisms and playful sophistries were his 
stock in trade. He had a jovial optimism and he communicated to all 
around him that robust good humor. . . . He went from the table di-, 
rectly to his apartment to work. . . . There was only one thing that 
aroused the impatience of Monsignor Sarto; the flabbiness or com- 
plaining of a seminarian.” 

Bishop Zinelli certainly appreciated him, and, when the bishop died, 
the cathedral chapter elected Sarto vicar-capitular. A vicar-capitular is 
the ruler of the diocese until a new bishop is named. Monsignor Sarto 
was head of the diocese of Treviso for seven months, and when this 
job was done people were saying that it was high time he was named 
a bishop. Whenever he heard these rumors he would say: “These are 
not the wishes of friends, for while the priest carries the cross under 
his dress it is a sweet burden. But when he is forced to wear it over 
his clothing, though it be made of pure gold, he has a chain around 
his neck.” 

Finally, one morning in September, 1884, Bishop Apollonio called 
Monsignor Sarto into his private chapel and told him they would say 
a prayer together. When this was done the bishop handed Sarto a 
letter from Rome naming him bishop of Mantua. “Accept,” the bishop 
said. “Accept. It is the will of God.” But Monsignor Sarto wrote a 
letter to Rome relating a hundred different reasons why he was un- 
worthy to be a bishop. Rome ordered him to obey. Two months later 
Sarto was in Rome, and, when received by Leo XIII, he begged once 
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more to be allowed to decline. But the Pope’s answer was No. There 
was nothing Sarto could do then but become bishop of Mantua. 

After Sarto left the Vatican, Leo said to an aide, “If the people of 
Mantua do not love their new pastor, they are incapable of loving 
anyone, for Monsignor Sarto is the most lovable of bishops.” 

Following this meeting with the Pope, the new bishop remained in 
Rome for ten more days, returning on the twenty-ninth to Treviso, 
where he was to stay for some months before entering his episcopal 
see. During this time he journeyed one day, accompanied by a friend, 
to visit a Venetian city. It so happened that there were two gentlemen 
in the same coach who were discussing the announcement of a new 
bishop for Mantua. They spoke as though they were authorities on 
the subject. They concluded that Mantua had not received any great 
favor in the selection. Monsignor Sarto was not very intelligent, they 
feared, not very gifted, and without the graceful touch that should be 
a prime requisite of a bishop. The bishop-elect, signaling his friend to 
be silent, joined the conversation. He was in one hundred per cent 
agreement with everything that had been said about this sad choice 
for Mantua. And then he spoke with eloquence and insight on the 
qualities that are needed in the good bishop, the ideal bishop. The 
two men listened intently and were greatly impressed. 

When Sarto left the train, the two gentlemen held back his friend. 

“Who was that delightful priest?” they asked him. 

The friend gave a low bow and said with elaborate irony, “You 
have just had the privilege of talking with Monsignor Sarto, the 
bishop-elect of Mantua.” 

Bishop Sarto took over his diocese in April, 1885. He was to remain 
for nine years. When he began this new labor, the Catholic Church in 
Mantua was certainly not enjoying its most successful days. There was 
a scandalous shortage of priests; there were parishes without pastors; 
there was laughter and scorn for any young men who said they were 
thinking of becoming priests. There was anticlericalism, because 
laborers were being aroused by socialism and the educated class was 
embracing liberalism. It must be remembered that European socialism 
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and liberalism at this time contained a strong tendency toward anti- 
clericalism. 

Sarto would not concede that the faith of people was dead. But he 
felt more priests must teach more catechism lessons, must give 
the people more opportunities to go to confession and to receive Holy 
Communion, and must show themselves as good, pious men willing 
to make any sacrifice to help their flock. 

Bishop Sarto had not been in Mantua two months when he spoke 
in some anguish on the grave problem confronting him: “I need 
professors in the Seminary, I need priests in the town and country 
parishes . . . something desperate must be done! On the first Sunday 
of August I shall ordain the one and only priest for the diocese this 
year—the only fruit of the Seminary—only one when I need at least 
forty!” 

And three months after he arrived he composed a pastoral letter 
saying, 

My greatest anxiety since the Holy Father deigned to entrust to 
me the care of this diocese is the lamentable condition of the Sem- 
inary. The Church cannot stand without priests, and the priesthood 
cannot last unless provision is made for the education of clerics. 
Love the Seminary! This is the desire of your bishop. Let no one 
allege the scantiness of his income or the poverty of his parish, for 
there is no one who cannot give a centime, a fruit, a vegetable. 
Nothing is impossible to him who loves. 


By personal persuasion and by prayer, the bishop soon had his peo- 
ple loving the seminary with good measure. After a few years there 
were 147 students at the Seminary. Sarto did his part by selling off the 
only land he owned personally—a few fields at Riese—and using the 
money to support the seminary. There must be priests for the diocese, 
and they must be well educated. The bishop himself taught a course 
in theology, emphasizing the work of Thomas Aquinas, presiding at 
all the oral examinations, agreeing always with Leo XIII that the 
proper bringing up of a priest is one of the prime responsibilities of 
a bishop. 

A bishop is said to be the spiritual shepherd of the Catholics in his 
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diocese. To Sarto this did not mean he was merely a symbolic shep- 
herd, but a real shepherd who must be seen, and not only seen as a 
shepherd dressed in episcopal garments, but a shepherd in action, 
hearing confessions, teaching the catechism, preaching sermons. He 
decided to visit every parish in the diocese. They numbered 153, and 
it took him two years to make the rounds. Sometimes he walked from 
one parish to the next. It seemed that he was trying to make a living 
pageant of the words in this pronouncement: 


I seek to gather together my straying flock, and in the searching 

I must pass through the briers of the forest; if I must seek in the 

most difficult places, if I must plough through hedge and marsh 

with labor and pain, I shall not spare myself nor take repose until 

I have done all in my power to bring back to the fold all who 

strayed from it and to exhort those inside never to abandon the 

flock. 

He went into the parishes, too, in order to know all his priests. 
Some of them had become demoralized and sluggish and slack, be- 
lieving that the faith of their people was being lost and that they 
could do nothing about it. Bishop Sarto wanted no receptions, no 
shows of pomp and ceremony. “The most acceptable reception for 
me,” he said, “is to enter the parish early in the morning and find a 
large number of the faithful recollected in prayer in church.” He not 
only heard confessions, administered confirmation, and examined the 
children in their catechism, but made house-to-house calls on foot. 
The people of the diocese of Mantua got a good look at their “shep- 
herd.” He showed them that their religion was made of a body and 
soul. He did not find everything to his liking. There were parishes 
that were almost abandoned, parishes where it was difficult to say 
whether religious ignorance or religious indifference was in com- 
mand, and parishes where children who were old enough to play in 
the streets had never been baptized. “Can you imagine,” he wrote to 
the bishop of Padua, “that in a parish of 3,000 souls there were present 
at the Bishop’s Mass some days ago just forty women of whom only 
eight received Holy Communion, and at the Christian Doctrine in- 
struction about 100 children with the same number of curious on- 
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lookers? And the man who presides over the parish expects me to 
believe that things are not as bad as J paint them.” 

Yes, there were some strange happenings while Sarto was bishop 
of Mantua. Perhaps the cardinals of the Conclave later heard of them. 
For example, he would walk miles to a parish where there was no 
pastor, or where the pastor was ill, to give religious instructions. And 
once, when he heard that a pastor was neglecting religious instruc- 
tions, he went to the church, and finding no priest, ordered the 
sacristan to ring the bell. As the people came running he seated them 
and began the instructions. The parish priest soon arrived out of 
breath to see what was the matter. 

“Ah, here we are!” the bishop said. “The parish priest has arrived!” 

“My Lord,” the dismayed pastor said, “I’m afraid I had to receive 
some guests.” 

“Very good,” Sarto said. “The next time you have to receive guests, 
let me know, and J shall come and supply for you.” 

Bishop Sarto also heard of a priest who was sleeping so late he did 
not have time to hear confessions before Mass, and no one was sure 
what time Mass would begin. One morning the bishop arrived, took 
his place in the confessional and began hearing confessions. When 
the priest appeared, he noticed that someone had assumed his place. 
He hurried across the church in some heat, pulled back the curtain of 
the confessional intending to remove the usurper. There was the 
bishop. He smiled at the priest without saying a word. After that 
there were no more late Masses. 

Still another priest accepted an invitation to a party given on a 
Friday, and although most of the guests had been baptized Catholics 
they ate the meat that was served. However, a special dish of fish was 
set before the priest. The next day the priest was called before the 
bishop. The Father quickly pointed out that he himself had eaten 
no meat—only fish. 

“That is no excuse whatever,” Sarto thundered. “Next time there 
is a fancy dress ball in your parish I suppose you will dress up and 
go to it, making the excuse that you didn’t dance.” Sarto then sug- 
gested that the priest spend a few days on retreat thinking of the 
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words of St. Paul: “In all things, show thyself an example of good 
works, in doctrine, in integrity, in gravity.” 

From many anecdotes about Bishop Sarto one might think him a 
stern, unapproachable disciplinarian with his clergy. But in his life of 
Saint Pius X, Father Hieronymo Dal-Gal pictures him as never mak- 
ing impetuous or rash decisions, preferring persuasion to compulsion, 
kindness to severity, and circumspection of the heart to fear of super- 
vision. 

And so the people of Mantua came to love this man who was at 
once a stern authoritarian and a person of kindness and even meek- 
ness. They said, “Our bishop is a saint”... “He is an angel of 
charity” . . . “He is more of heaven than of earth.” 

His charity continued. After he was made a bishop, the mother of 
a Jewish friend in Salzano gave him his episcopal ring, containing a 
gem of considerable value. And when she came to visit Sarto in 
Mantua she understandably gazed at the ring for some time with 
pride and pleasure. 

“Oh! please do not look at that, Signora,” the bishop said. “Since 
you gave me the ring, the stone has been changed for a glass one.” 
He had sold the stone to raise more money for the poor. 

On June 12, 1893, in a secret consistory, Leo XIII named Sarto a 
cardinal, Three days later he appointed him patriarch of Venice. It 
was said that Leo held up this latter announcement because he wanted 
it clearly known that Sarto was being made a Prince of the Church 
as a reward for the work he had done in the past, and not because 
he was going to Venice, where a cardinal traditionally presides. 

As usual, Sarto protested and tried to put off receiving the red hat. 
However, a private letter from Cardinal Rampolla said that the Holy 
Father would be gravely displeased if he refused. Sarto accepted the 
appointment; “a thing,” he said, “which must seem incredible to all, 
for it is most incredible to myself.” 

When the new cardinal returned to Mantua from Rome, a great 
crowd was at the station to meet him, and all the bells of the city were 
ringing. The cardinal was to ride in triumph to the bishop’s residence 
in the carriage of the Marquis of Bagno. But some of the most en- 
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thusiastic greeters unharnessed the horses and pulled the carriage 
through the streets themselves. There were some anticlericals on hand 
as well. They shouted insults and carried discourteous signs. Accord- 
ing to one story, the cardinal recognized among the demonstrators a 
man he had helped in the past. A few days later Sarto sent for the 
fellow, smiled at him, and placed something in his hand. “Take this,” 
he said. “It is a greater alms than usual, but since you tired yourself 
more than all the others shouting against me, it is only right that you 
should need greater relief to recover your strength.” 

Cardinal Sarto was not able to take over his post in Venice for 
sixteen months. The Italian government refused to accept his appoint- 
ment. This was known as withholding the “exequatur,” or consent 
of the government, because the state claimed the right to nominate 
the patriarch of Venice. Austria had once claimed that the Popes had 
given her this privilege, but Venice was no longer under Austrian 
rule. So the Vatican refused to recognize Italy’s authority now. It is 
easy to see what kind of legal arguments this would lead to. A corps 
of constitutional lawyers would be needed to iron out such matters. 
Finally, in the autumn of 1894 the “exequatur,” or confirmation, of 
the papal bull naming Cardinal Sarto was granted. About the same 
time, the Vatican agreed to another ecclesiastical settlement the 
Italians were advocating. 

When Cardinal Sarto finally did get to Venice on November 24, 
1894, he was given a welcome that was something of a marvel, be- 
cause the city government was said to be against all things that came 
from or led to the Vatican. At any rate, the town hall was the only 
building in town unlit and undecorated in his honor. 

The citizens of Venice must have decided to make up for this 
official rudeness. One report said: 


The people resolved to avenge the insult by an ovation the like 
of which had never before been seen. As the Patriarch entered the 
magnificent launch from the Royal Arsenal that had been sent to 
receive him, the bells of all the towers in the City of the Sea rang 
out a joyous welcome; from every balcony and bridge came bursts 
of cheering, while a closely packed and enthusiastic crowd occupied 
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every available space along the route. At the prow of the launch 
stood the Cardinal in all the splendour of scarlet robes, a noble and 
manly figure, full of dignity and sweetness, blessing the crowd with 
the smile that was characteristic of him and surrounded by naval 
officers in gala uniform. 


Wherever a principle or Church doctrine was not involved, Cardinal 
Sarto was always courteous and friendly to civil authorities, no matter 
what their political stripe or religious beliefs. So now he sent a nice 
note to the mayor and the city council of Venice expressing his 
“reverence and respect.” This didn’t mean he favored voting for 
them. And this didn’t mean they shouldn’t be turned out of office. In 
fact the very next year the cardinal rallied the Catholics to get out the 
vote and made arrangements for a coalition with a moderate liberal 
party. 

And on election day, Conte Filippo Grimani, a Catholic and a 
friend of the cardinal, was the leader of a newly elected party. There 
were cries that the cardinal was playing politics, and he was forced 
to journey to the Vatican to explain what he had been up to. He ap- 
parently convinced Leo that he was in the right, because the Pontiff 
sent a letter to the Catholic youth of Venice extolling the loyalty and 
devotion of their patriarch and commending the Venetians for their 
heroic efforts in the struggle for a government worthy of their father- 
land and their faith. 

Sarto was now a member of the Sacred College of Cardinals and 
patriarch of Venice, but he still conducted himself in his usual 
manner. He circulated widely, and practically the whole population 
came to know him. He carried Holy Communion to the sick in their 
homes; he was a constant visitor to the hospitals; he went regularly to 
the prisons and workhouses; he heard confessions and prepared the 
young for Holy Communion just like any parish priest. He exhorted 
subordinates, saying: “Every priest must be ready to fulfill the duties 
of the office which the Lord has laid upon him. In time of war when 
every citizen is a soldier can the officers in the midst of the battle re- 
main idle?” He insisted that religious instruction was more important 
than a neatly turned sermon or rich oratory, because some priests 
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preaching “from the lofty heights of the pulpit were nearer to the 
pipes of the organ than to the hearts of the faithful.” 

It was during these years at Venice that the story of prophecy about 
Sarto’s future was told. In nearly all the lives of the Popes of this 
century there was a dramatic forecast remembered distinctly at the 
time the man was actually elected to the Papacy. A friend of the 
cardinal’s has given us this first-hand account: 


I accompanied the Patriarch once as he went to give a sick child 
Confirmation. A peasant woman passed us carrying a child in her 
arms which must have been but a few years old. As usual the 
Cardinal was dressed in a plain black cassock, but as soon as the 
child saw him the child exclaimed: “Mama, Mama! that is a 
Pope!” I whispered to the Cardinal: “Ex ore infantium [Out of 
the mouths of infants]!” But he looked at me severely and said: 
“Don’t be silly.” 

Despite prophecies that he would be a Pope, and despite the fact 
that he was a cardinal, Sarto himself was still poor. 

He had to borrow from time to time to pay the expenses of his 
house. “I am ashamed to answer your request for help with this 
meager subscription,” he wrote to a priest in Mantua, “but I must 
confess that it is all I can do. When I was in Mantua I was poor, but 
now I am a beggar.” 

And once when a priest visited the cardinal to solicit a contribution 
for the support of orphan girls Sarto confessed that he was penniless. 
He explained that only that morning he had borrowed money from 
his sisters to give to a beggar. And on another occasion he told a poor 
man, “I am very sorry, just now I have no money but take this 
crucifix; it belonged to the saintly Pope Pius IX. It is of great value 
and you will be able to get a good price for it.” 


i 


It was now almost dusk of August 4, 1903. A new Pope had been 
elected that day. He had given his first public blessing; the Conclave 
was over, and the cardinals had left for their own residences. Pius X 
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was in his room on the third floor of the Vatican palace. He was 
sitting at a table reading his breviary. The clock in the Court of St. 
Damasus struck half-past eight. Monsignor Raphael Merry del Val, 
who had been Secretary of the Conclave, came to the door. He apol- 
ogized for intruding on the privacy of His Holiness and adding to his 
fatigue. Then he explained that he had the letters to the sovereigns 
and heads of the world’s nations officially announcing the Pope’s elec- 
tion. They must be signed that night. 

“Yes, yes, Monsignor, and aren’t you tired? I have seen how much 
you have worked during these past days.” Then he asked Merry del 
Val to show him how he should sign his name as Pope. He practiced 
on a slip of paper his first signature as Pope—Pius PPX—and he 
signed the documents. 

Merry del Val then informed the Pope that since his job as Secretary 
of the Conclave was done he would like permission to return to his 
home, and begged for the Holy Father’s apostolic blessing before leav- 
ing. Pius seemed surprised. He placed his hand on Merry del Val’s 
shoulder as though he had a favor to ask. “Monsignor, do you want 
to abandon me? No, no, stay, stay. I have decided nothing yet. I don’t 
know what I shall do. For the present I have no one. Remain with me 
as Pro-Secretary of State: later we will see.” 

A few months later Pius named Merry del Val his permanent Sec- 
retary of State and raised him to cardinal. This appointment caused 
surprise, inside and outside the Church, for Merry del Val was only 
thirty-eight years old. It is true that he was the son of the Spanish 
ambassador to England. But was he experienced enough to take on 
such an important task in such difficult days? Could be guide a Pope 
who lacked diplomatic background? There were those who criticized 
this appointment—and some students of papal relations do so even 
today, asserting that the partnership of Pius X and Merry del Val did 
not bring the best results, especially in foreign relations. But no one 
could have convinced Pius that he hadn’t picked the best possible man. 
He not only admired his Secretary’s talents and intelligence, but loved 
him as a friend. 

Explaining this selection to one of his cardinals, Pius wrote: 
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I have chosen him because he is a polyglot. Born in England, 
educated in Belgium, of Spanish nationality, partly of Irish descent, 
living in Italy, son of a diplomat and a diplomat himself, he is con- 
versant with the problems of every country. He comes to me each 
morning and informs me of the latest news on all political ques- 
tions. 


Pius, indeed, never ceased being amazed at how easily during a 
reception Merry del Val could speak to one person in English, move 
to another and converse in French, a third in Spanish, and a fourth in 
German, always making himself understood perfectly and fluently in 
each language. Merry del Val used the Italian tongue as though it 
were his birthright, and no one in the Vatican thought of him as a 
foreign cardinal. 

And how did the young cardinal regard Pius? One historian, Walter 
H. Peters, in The Life of Benedict XV, answered the question this 
way: 


It is absolutely true to say that had Merry del Val, with the world 
at his feet, been confronted with making a choice between the ac- 
claim of the world and the highest ecclesiastical preferment, on the 
one hand, or the humblest position in the Church but with a guar- 
antee of the close friendship of Pius X, on the other, he would not 
have hesitated an instant in choosing the second alternative. 


There were some who questioned Merry del Val’s ability to be Sec- 
retary of State. They also asked another question: What kind of a 
Pope would this Cardinal Sarto make? His deep concern had always 
been the inner spirit of the Church. He felt that religion in its purest 
form—a means for finding a relationship with God—was his true busi- 
ness. He knew how to change the muddy and stagnant spiritual waters 
of a parish or a diocese once more into a clear, vital spring. But he 
seemed to have no concern for politics—local politics that affected his 
people, perhaps, but not Vatican politics. He was the parish priest who - 
became a bishop, a cardinal, and Pope without deliberately pursuing 
power. He confessed he was not a diplomat, and no one disputed this 
contention. Leo XIII had led the Church into modern times. Would 
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Pius X march it back again to the age of Pius IX? Diplomats were 
especially anxious to find out what this peasant Pope was really like. 

An audience for the diplomats was arranged for the morning of 
August 6. At 11:00 a.m. the ambassadors and ministers arrived in full 
uniform. As the group went up the stairways some of them wondered 
out loud how the Pope would greet them. They were used to Leo 
XIII. He was an aristocrat. He had the finesse and manner. This Pius 
was of humble birth. The reports said his disposition and character 
were those of a parish priest. This reception would certainly be an 
ordeal for him. Would he be embarrassed because he was not used to 
such court ceremonies? Merry del Val, who was not present at the 
audience, has written an account of his own, later meeting with the 
diplomats. While it does not tell us much about Pius’s diplomatic 
talent, it does convey the spirit of the man. 


The Prussian Envoy was the first to speak: “Monsignor!” he ex- 
claimed, “tell us what is it about this man which attracts us so 
much P” “Yes, tell us,” echoed several of the others. 

Somewhat surprised I asked them whether anything unusual had 
occurred during the audience and what reason there was for the 
question addressed to me. No, nothing exceptional had happened. 
His Holiness, they said, had not detained them very long and at 
the close of his brief reply to the address presented by their Senior, 
the Holy Father had gone round to greet each one and then had 
withdrawn, but he left them sous le charme de sa personnalité. All 
I could remark was that I had met His Holiness only a few days 
since for the first time, that I myself felt impressed by his character 
and by the charm of his personality. I did not volunteer any ex- 
planation. But when the visitors took leave their words remained 
in my mind and to the question: “Why does he attract us so much?” 
I seemed to hear the answer—sanctity, for he is a man of God. 


A French statesman who had several discussions with Pius X in the 
early days of his reign was asked to give his opinion of the Pope for 
the benefit of the press. He said: 


What struck me most are the superior gifts of his mind. His in- 
telligence is made of clearness, lucidity, and precision. He is a won- 
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derful listener, he rightly understands what is said to him, he goes 
straight to the decisive and delicate point of a question, which he 
sums up in a few precise words; no dreamings, no vagaries, but the 
sense of reality and the knowledge at a glance of what is possible 
and what is not. And what impressed me even more than the charm 
and intelligence of Pius X is his fearlessness. He possesses true 
courage, gentle, calm, and free from vaunting. 


This is the opinion of one man, but it seems to sum up the favorable 
impression Pius X made on many people who came close to him. 
Others were more critical. In his time some thought of him as neither 
a saint nor a hero. But that was inevitable. Pius had little understand- 
ing of the words “compromise” and “conciliation.” 

From our study of Pius’s life we should be able to foretell how he 
would act in certain situations. It shouldn’t be surprising that he 
would permit only enough pomp and pageantry to maintain the tradi- 
tional rituals surrounding the Papacy. He allowed himself to be car- 
ried in the sedia gestatoria, the portable throne supported on the 
shoulders of six men which is used for solemn entries of the Pope into 
St. Peter’s, the Sistine Chapel, and other places. But he didn’t like it. 
He forbade clapping and cheering for him when he was carried into 
St. Peter’s. “It is not fitting that the servant be acclaimed in the house 
of the master,” he explained. He said no one was to kiss his foot dur- 
ing audiences. Once, when he received the students of Lombard Col- 
lege, Canon Merisio was insisting that he carry out this practice. “My 
dear Merisio,” the Pope said, “don’t make me give your nose a boot!” 
Sometimes when a person came for a private audience, Pius would 
arise, find a chair, and hold it while the visitor sat down. 

By tradition the Pope eats alone. But Popes are no slaves to tradi- 
tion. It probably never crossed Pius’s mind to question whether he 
should continue the custom or not. He just broke it. He ate with his 
sisters who made regular visits every week; he ate with his relatives 
who came to see him; he invited his secretaries and aides and ordi- 
nary priests to his table. 

This is not necessarily the only way to function as a Pope. And 
unless such informality fits the man’s character it might’ not be the 
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best. Leo XIII followed all the rules of protocol, carefully observed 
the customs and ceremonies. If he had acted as Pius X did in these 
matters, undoubtedly people would have thought him senile. 

The humility of Pius X was perfectly natural. He may have had 
to force his mind and will to control his temper, but he never had 
to school himself in humility. Again, Cardinal Merry del Val says 
it very well: 


Adulation or praise, in public or in private, was extremely re- 
pugnant to him, and if a person ventured to approach him in that 
way, he found either in a curt reply or in a playful remark the 
means of veiling his contempt. . . . 

He gave me the impression that in his private life it required a 
definite act on his part and almost a positive effort to realize that 
he was the Supreme Pontiff, endowed with all the prerogatives of 
that office. Habitually, he appeared to consider himself the same 
humble priest of years gone by, or one of many bishops, without 
claim to special distinction. And yet, in the exercise of his sovy- 
ereignty and leadership no one could have surpassed him in stateli- 
ness of his demeanor or the vigor of his command. 


Pius X felt that nothing he might do as Pope would be of any 
value unless he had good priests serving the people. A good priest 
was of more worth to him, and, in his opinion, to the Church and 
mankind, than any jewel. “A holy priest makes holy people,” he 
said, “a priest who is not holy is not only useless but harmful to the 
world.” When some of his friends were incensed because a writer 
attacked him as being nothing more than a “good priest,” Pius was 
far from disturbed. “Come,” he said, “did not he allow that after 
all I was a good priest? Now of all the praise, that is the only one 
I have ever valued.” 

To have good priests there must be good seminaries. Yet many dio- 
ceses could not afford to run an efficient and spiritually vibrant 
seminary. It was the Pope’s plan to merge small seminaries into large 
ones that would cover several dioceses and could meet the high 
standards he felt were necessary to form a priest. Anyone acquainted 
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with the way a bishop guards his prerogatives would understand that 
the Pope’s idea would meet with resistance. A bishop likes to have 
his own seminary. But as usual, Pius was firm once he had made 
his decision. If a bishop wanted to keep his seminary he had to give 
solid proof that he would meet Pius’s ideal for educating, disciplining, 
inspiring a would-be priest toward a truly spiritual and pious life. 

Pius ordered that all philosophical study must follow the principles 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. He decreed that this saint should hold the 
intellectual place of honor in the seminaries and universities. Leo XIII 
had named St. Thomas Aquinas the highest paragon of learning in 
the Catholic Church, and Pius X agreed with Leo in his estimate 
of Thomas. 

In an encyclical intended to reform the priesthood, Pius touched 
on one of his favorite themes—the proper preaching of sermons. 
Here he stated that a predilection among priests for inflated eloquence 
was doing more to puzzle and confound the faithful than to lead 
them in the ways of humility and virtue. 

Pius did not stop preaching Sunday sermons just because he was 
Pope. On Sundays people from various parishes in Italy would make 
pilgrimages to the Vatican and stand in the courtyard of St. Damasus, 
waiting until Pius appeared. He would read the gospel of the day 
to them and then give his commentary, a pure exposition designed 
to reach the heart. 

Pius certainly did know what it took to make a priest. He warned 
that without prayer and meditation the word of God would become 
dead in the mouth of a priest. And yet when he personally had to 
castigate or punish a member of the clergy, he suffered and found 
it a real ordeal. He was not unlike the father who, when disciplining 
his child, is hurt more by the beating he administers than is the child 
himself. 

Pius contended that when the “spirit of priestly grace has been re- 
stored and strengthened in the ranks of the clergy” his own plans © 
for restoring other things would be more easily carried out. One of 
the first things demanded was the teaching of the catechism to Catho- 
lic children and adults all over the world. A child must learn to 
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take the first step before he walks. There must be a first step in 
religion, too. Pius said it was found in the catechism. 


OQ. Who made the world? 
A. God made the world. 
Q. Where is God? 

A. God is everywhere. 


Once, in a papal audience, an emotional lady burst out: “What can 
I do for the Church?” Pius’s reply was immediate. “Teach the 
catechism.” The lady was taken aback. Apparently she had expected 
a more imaginative assignment. 

Attending Mass today, whether it be the seven o’clock Mass, or 
the one at noon, a Catholic is no longer surprised when almost half 
the congregation goes to the altar rail to receive Holy Communion. 
Today the time the priest devotes to Holy Communion is fre- 
quently longer than his sermon. In Pius’s reign many people would 
have been shocked and scandalized at such a sight and would have 
been certain that a great hypocrisy was at work. In those days many 
did not believe themselves good enough to receive Communion. 

This reluctance was said to be caused by Jansenism, which taught 
that Communion was a reward for virtue and that a person had to be 
in such a pure state of holiness to receive Holy Communion that even 
saints might not consider themselves worthy to accept the sacrament. 
Under these conditions most of the Catholics of the world would be 
ineligible. 

Yet, the Church had always taught that “frequent” Communion 
was desirable. Even theologians, however, were undecided as to the 
exact meaning of “frequent” and were of different opinions on just 
how “good” a Catholic had to be when he received Communion. 
From time to time appeals were made to the Vatican to decide the 
issue. Pius X proved more than willing to answer the question and 
set the record straight. He had no doubts at all about Holy Commun- 
ion. On December 20, 1905, he issued a decree—Sacra tridentina 
synodus—in which he said: 


The primary purpose of the Holy Eucharist is not that the honor 
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and reverence due to our Lord may be safeguarded, not that the 
Sacrament may serve as a reward of virtue, but that the faithful, 
being united to God by Holy Communion, may thence derive 
strength to resist their sensual passions, to cleanse themselves from 
the stains of daily faults, and to avoid those sins to which human 
frailty is liable... . Frequent and daily Communion, as a thing 
most earnestly desired by Christ our Lord, and by the Catholic 
Church, should be open to all the faithful of whatever rank and 
condition of life, so that no one who is in the state of grace, and 
who approaches the Holy Table with a right and devout attention, 
can lawfully be hindered therefrom. 


Thus anyone who is in a state of grace is able to receive Com- 
munion. Although freedom from venial sin is desired, Pius said that 
it is sufficient to be free from mortal sin and to resolve to avoid sin 
in the future. But even the words of the Pope could not convince 
many people. They were still frightened of Communion. The idea 
that “I am not good enough” persisted. 

In the time of Pius, children did not receive Holy Communion 
until they were ten, twelve, or even fourteen years old, because it 
was felt a child could not understand the meaning of Communion 
earlier. Pius had different ideas about the spiritual needs and intelli- 
gence of young children, and said so in a decree—Quam singulari 
Christus amore—which was dated August 8, 1910. It proclaimed that 
little children were no longer to be denied the right of the Holy 
Eucharist. Pius pointed out that in the early days of the Church, Holy 
Communion was given to infants. Pius asserted that the little ones 
“being in the most happy condition of their first candor and innocence 
stand in the greatest need of that mystical food on account of the 
many snares and dangers of the present time.” He also said that chil- 
dren should be allowed to receive Holy Communion as soon as they 
reached the age of reason—usually about seven years of age. And ~ 
drawing on the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas for support, he laid 
down this definition: “The age of discretion for receiving Holy Com- 
munion is reached when a child knows the difference between the 
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Bread which is the Eucharist and ordinary material bread—not full 
reason, of course, but incipient reason suffices.” 

On one occasion, Pius had a chance to demonstrate graphically what 
he meant. An English lady who enjoyed an audience with the Pope 
brought along her son to receive the Pope’s blessing. He placed his 
hands on the knee of the Pope and watched him with that stern ex- 
pression little boys assume when they are interested in someone. 

“How old is he?” Pius asked. 

“He’s four,” the mother said, “and in a few years I hope he will 
make his first Communion.” 

“Whom do you receive in Holy Communion?” the Pope asked the 
boy. 

“Jesus Christ,” he answered. 

“And who is Jesus Christ ?” 

“Jesus Christ is God,” the boy said. 

“Bring him to me tomorrow,” Pius directed the mother, “and I will 
give him Holy Communion myself.” 

In the spring of 1912, four hundred children from France made a 
pilgrimage to Rome to thank the Holy Father for allowing them to 
receive Holy Communion while they were still little. A Solemn High 
Mass for the children was celebrated in St. Peter’s, and during the 
sermon the superior of the Augustinian order said, “Emperors and 
Kings have come to Rome to kneel at the feet of the successor of St. 
Peter. Knights and crusaders have come to ask blessings on their arms, 
men of all nations and of all classes have paid homage to Christ’s 
representative on earth. But never before has a crusade of first com- 
municants come to thank the Vicar of Christ in the palace of Rome.” 

There are historians, including Catholics, who criticize some aspects 
of Pius’s French policy, but no one can find fault with his Holy Com- 
munion policy. 

If Pius ever derived pleasure from papal powers, it was because 
of the opportunity to “reform” Church music. He had an inherent 
feeling for music, it is true, and to his ear the music then in vogue in 
Catholic churches was much too profane. It contained a hint of pop- 
ular compositions, an echo of the opera, a touch of the melodies of 
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the theater, a suggestion of the ballet, a suspicion of romance. All 
through his priestly life Pius had suffered when forced to participate 
in liturgical services to the accompaniment of an orchestra or band in 
the choir, complete with the music of drums, horns, wind instru- 
ments, and the piano. And he had an aversion to singing performed 
by women who believed they had a flair for the opera. 

As bishop and patriarch he did his best to provide the type of sacred 
music he believed most fitting for divine services. It was not always 
an easy task, because, as one biographer commented, “there were pro- 
tests by parishioners who could not understand how the God of hosts 
could be properly praised without a roll of drums.” Pius X was not 
the only one unhappy with Church music. A non-Catholic, who was 
a music critic, attended Mass and made this comment: 


You have Miss A. singing duets with Miss B. as if they were 
singing “O that we two were maying,” which would disgrace a 
tenth-rate writer of music-hall songs. Or if it be a male choir, you 
hear thunderous basses without a note in tune, and emasculated 
tenors . . . engaged over worrying the most solemn words of the 
Creed as though they were prize dogs, and the Creed a pack of 
rats. 


When Pius became Pope and realized that this kind of music was 
invading St. Peter’s itself, he acted. He had only occupied the Vatican 
a few months when he issued a motu proprio on sacred music. A 
motu proprio, which means “of his own accord,” is a decree drawn up 
and issued by the Pope on his own initiative, without the advice of 
others, and personally signed by him. This particular motu proprio of 
Pius X is so well known that it is listed and explained in the Catholic 
Dictionary under a separate heading. 

He commanded every Catholic to observe his instructions to the 
letter. Here are some of the points he made: 

The decorum of the House of God was disturbed by the abuse of - 
sacred chant and music, and this was an abuse that was very common 
and very difficult to abolish. “Even when everything else merits the 
highest praise,” he said, “such as the beauty and richness of the 
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church, the splendor and accurate order of the ceremonies, the at- 
tendance of the clergy, and the seriousness and piety of those officiat- 
ing, even then, this abuse must be deplored.” 

Sacred music must be holy, true art, and universal. And in Pius’s 
view these qualities are especially found in Gregorian chant, which, 
therefore, must be totally restored in sacred rites, He set up the follow- 
ing rule, “The closer a musical composition approaches Gregorian 
chant in its composition, the more sacred and liturgical it is; the 
further it departs from that supreme model, the less worthy it is of 
the temple.” 

Since classical polyphony is so close to Gregorian chant—and Pius 
mentions that in the sixteenth century Pierluigi da Palestrina crowned 
it with perfection—it deserves to be used with Gregorian in the solemn 
services of the Church. 

Because the Catholic Church has always favored the progress of 
the arts, modern music contains compositions that may be permitted 
in church. But modern music must be watched when used in churches; 
it must suggest nothing profane or theatrical. 

Solo singing is allowed, but the greater part of the music should 
have the character of choral music. 

Women are forbidden in the choir because they cannot fulfill a 
liturgical office. When sopranos or contraltos are needed, boys should 
execute these parts. 

Only men of solid piety and good morals should be allowed to join 
the church’s choir. 

Church singers should wear ankle-length garments and surplices. 

When the choir is too conspicuous to the congregation it should be 
concealed behind grills. 

Purely vocal music is the music proper to the Church, but organ 
accompaniment is also permitted. 

Sometimes, with prudence and circumspection, other musical in- 
struments may be included, provided the bishop’s permission is ob- 
tained. In any case, musical instruments should only sustain, never 


overpower, the singing. 
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The piano, drum, cymbals, bells, and the like are forbidden in 
church. 

Band music is strictly forbidden in church. Nevertheless, with the 
bishop’s permission a limited number of wind instruments can be 
used, provided the composition and accompaniment has a serious style 
similar to that of the organ. 

In public processions the bishop can permit a band if no profane 
pieces are played. 

Generally speaking, in sacred functions the liturgy should not ap- 
pear ancillary to the music. 

And finally, in order that this decree might be implemented, Pius 
told the bishops to appoint a commission of men trained in sacred 
music. These men were to watch over the music sung in their 
churches. Sacred music and the Gregorian chant were to be studied, 
discussed and cultivated in the seminaries, and chanting schools should 
be established in the parishes—and even in the small rural church 
possessing a zealous clergy. 

Not everyone wanted to bow down before the Pope’s order. There 
were many who enjoyed the current style of music prevalent in the 
churches and considered it entirely proper. They felt that Pius had 
carried his authority and his role as Vicar of Christ too far—in fact 
had become a censor in a matter that had nothing to do with faith 
or morals. 

There are still dissenters to Pius’s decree. A few years ago the in- 
terior of an Italian church in Brooklyn was gutted by a fire. Through 
community generosity the pastor was able to rebuild it. When the new 
church was opened and the first Solemn High Mass was celebrated, 
the music was provided by an orchestra with horns and reed instru- 
ments and conducted by one of the parish priests. For guests who had 
never heard anything but an organ in church before, it was a splendid 
surprise. The music seemed to inspire them and they participated in 
the Mass with a joy and a hope of heaven; all the things of God © 
seemed to be good. The music was a religious help to some. Perhaps 
Pius was speaking about people like these when he said, “The pleasure 
of a depraved taste rises up in hostility to sacred music; for it cannot 
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be denied that profane music, so easy of comprehension and so full of 
rhythm, finds favour in proportion to the want of a true and good 
musical education among those who listen to it.” 

It is not surprising that Pius X ordered one reform, described by a 
historian as “the mightiest reform of all.” Other Popes had attempted 
to do part of the job, but none of them had the courage to tackle the 
whole thing. This was the codification of the canon law. Canon law 
is that body of laws formulated by the Church for the discipline of her 
members. The law had been called a labyrinth of confusion, because 
the laws of the Church were so numerous and so scattered that many 
were not known to the experts on the subject. Even lifelong students 
of canon law were bewildered, because when they found one law that 
seemed to fit the case they were never sure it hadn’t been annulled by 
a more recent law. Having been so much a part of the active Church 
and having dealt with its problems daily, Pius knew the importance 
of a compact code of canon law. 

Early in his pontificate, Pius called Monsignor Pietro Gasparri, one 
of the Church’s finest canon lawyers, to appear before him. 

“Ts it possible to make a code of canon law?” the Pope asked. 

“Yes, Holy Father,” Monsignor Gasparri answered. 

Pius wanted to know how long it would take. Gasparri estimated 
that with a proper number of good assistants it would take twenty- 
five years. 

“Then do it,” Pius commanded. On March 19, 1904, Pius’s motu 
proprio, Arduum sane munus was published ordering the codifica- 
tion of the Church law to be completed as quickly as possible. 

To carry out the herculean task, a commission of cardinals was 
named, the Church’s most outstanding theologians and canonists were 
appointed consultants, and Gasparri was to be the presiding officer. 
Every bishop in the world could appoint a representative in Rome to 
participate in the meetings. Pius himself died before the job was done, 
but it took only thirteen years not twenty-five. Benedict XV promul- 
gated the code on Pentecost Sunday, May 28, 1917, while giving Pius 
X full credit for the reform. 

All the laws were arranged from Canon 1 to Canon 2414, and now 
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nobody had to read complicated case histories to find the legal point. 
Everything was right there in direct language. 

Pius also reorganized the Roman Curia, which assists the Pope in 
running the central government of the Church, performing duties 
that in America are done by the President’s cabinet, the courts, and 
the civil service. When Pius came to the throne there were fifteen 
congregations, and the structure of the Curia was the same as that 
created by Sixtus V in 1587. Some congregations had too much to do, 
some had nothing to do, and the duties of several overlapped one 
another. Pius did away with some congregations, made new ones, and 
explicitly defined the tasks of each. When the reorganization was 
completed, the Curia was divided into twelve congregations, three 
tribunals, four offices, and several pontifical commissions. That’s the 
way it is today. 

The total of these many acts is revealed in Pius’s first encyclical, 
“Should anyone ask us for a symbol and an expression of our will, we 
will give this and no other—tzo restore all things in Christ so that 
Christ will be all in all.” 

Philip Hughes, one of the Church’s finest historians, makes this 
evaluation: “No single Pope since the Council of Trent brought about 
sO many important, and needed, changes in Catholic life... . It is 
hard to exaggerate what the Church owes to the many personal initia- 
tives of his short eleven years’ reign.” 

Great as the success was that Pius enjoyed in the affairs of the 
Church and of the spirit, he suffered a major diplomatic set back in 
the deterioration of relations between the Vatican and the French 
government. Through great travail and an active diplomacy, Leo had 
been able to sustain a tenuous thread of good will between the Papacy 
and France. The situation, however, was so tense that the slightest 
change in the balance could affect the entire picture. 

The day Pius X was elected, newspapers received this cabled story 
from Paris: 


The election of Cardinal Sarto is most favorably received in of- 
ficial and diplomatic circles, where the conviction prevails that Pius 
X will continue the liberal and conciliatory policy of Leo XIII. It 
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is said he is not an automobile Pope of ultra-modern ideas, but will 
proceed piano pianissimo, judging from his career and especially 
from his attitude at Venice toward the Italian government in a most 
embarrassing situation. . . . Cardinal Sarto’s broadminded and con- 
ciliatory temperament smoothed over matters in such a way that is 
fair to assume that he will not, now that he has become Pope, 
thwart the democratic friend of Republican France. . . . President 
Loubet and the Foreign Minister, M. Delcasse, this afternoon sent 
dispatches of congratulations to Pius X. This step is regarded as 
giving definite official expression to the feeling of satisfaction which 
the choice of Sarto has caused in government circles, 


So it may be true that words are easy like the wind; in a few years’ 
time the views and opinions and sentiments expressed in this story 
were a mockery of the facts. Actually it is difficult to imagine how 
the break in the ancient ties between the Vatican and France could 
have been more complete during the reign of Pius X. At the time, it 
seemed one of the major tragedies of the Church. All the diplomacy 
of moderation and good will that Leo had employed to keep the 
friendship of the French government was washed away. 

The reasons for the divorce of France and the Church may have 
been long in the making, but certain incidents made the separation a 
fact. In April of 1904, the French president, Emile Loubet, came to 
Rome and paid a state visit to the King of Italy. He ignored the Pope. 
It had been considered protocol, or at least good form, for the head 
of a Catholic state ot to call on the Italian head of state. This action 
was considered an acceptance by the French that the Pope was no 
longer an independent sovereign. Cardinal Merry del Val protested 
through diplomatic channels. The French Prime Minister, Emile 
Combes, reacted by recalling his ambassador from the Vatican. 

A short time later, two French bishops, the bishops of Dijon and 
Laval, were called to Rome to answer serious charges against them. 
These so-called “state bishops” appealed to Combes, who said the 
summoning was a breach of the concordat and unless it were with- 
drawn the French would consider the concordat itself ended. After 
that the papal nuncio was ordered to leave France, and in December, 
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1905, the French Chambre declared that the “attitude of the Vatican” 
had rendered separation of church and state inevitable. A law to make 
this so was passed. 

When some French Catholics criticized the Pope for being quiet so 
long, Pius commented: 

God could have sent the Redeemer immediately after the fall. 
And He made the world wait for thousands of years. Yet they ex- 
pect a poor priest . . . to pronounce without reflection grave and 
irrevocable words. For the moment I am passive—passive in the 
Hands of Him who sustains me, and in whose Name—when the 
time comes—I shall speak. 

And speak Pius did. On February 11, 1906, in the encyclical “Vehe- 
menter,” which was addressed to the hierarchy, clergy, and the whole 
French nation, he censured and condemned the law of separation as 
a grave offense against God, a violation of natural law, the law of 
nations, and the pledged word of nations embodied in treaties. He 
stated that France, whose glory had grown from her bonds with the 
Holy See, would be sadly diminished in stature and power through 
this rupture. 

Now that there was truly separation of church and state in France, 
who would own the cathedrals, the churches, schools, seminaries, and 
other property? The French government established a system of com- 
mittees, which would be set up in every diocese and parish. This 
meant that the clergy—the bishops and priests—must cooperate with 
laymen in the administration of Church property. 

The next question concerned the Church’s position. Could or would 
she go along with this arrangement? The cardinals in the Roman 
Curia were divided. Those who favored compromise argued that all 
the Church possessions might be taken by the government. They felt 
this should be avoided if possible because some day a more reasonable 
and friendly government would come into power. In effect, they urged _ 
the Church to wait out the storm as it had done with hostile govern- 
ments in other times and other lands. 

Pius listened, contemplated, and prayed. Merry del Val has described 
how Pius made his final decisions at crucial times like this: 
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After days of anxious thought and many a sleepless night, I have 
seen him slowly close his hand as it rested on his desk, until it was 
firmly clenched, and then raising his head, with a severe and daunt- 
less look in his eyes that were habitually so calm and gentle, he 
would express his definite resolution or deliver judgment in a few 
measured terms. One knew then that there was nothing more to 
say. 


Pius gave his answer in the encyclical “Gravissimo,” which was 
published in August, 1906. He said he had examined the law to see 
if it were at all possible to agree to its provisions without sacrificing 
sacred principles. His answer was a resounding No uttered in these 
words, “With reference to these associations as the law established 
them, we decree that it is absolutely impossible for them to be formed 
without a violation of the sacred rights pertaining to the very life of 
the Church.” 

Soon thereafter the French took over all the Church’s property and 
the possessions of thirty thousand parishes and one hundred thousand 
priests and the Church’s revenue. The priests were allowed to say 
Mass in their own churches, but they no longer owned them, or had 
any control over them. 

In a little while Pius addressed another letter to the people in 
France, this time saying: 


The Church has not yielded up her right to these possessions; 
they belong to the worship of God and have been ruthlessly con- 
fiscated. The Church was faced with the choice between material 
ruin and the surrender of the rights given by God. She courageously 
refused the latter though this meant the loss of all the world holds 
valuable. She still refuses and will continue to refuse the provisions 
of that perfidious law which is absolutely incompatible with her 
mission. 


And at the end of his letter he came to the heart of his feeling. 


No other course of action was left open to us without greatly 
offending our conscience. Fearlessly, therefore, we look to the judg- 
ment of history, for it was never our intention to humble a civil 
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power or oppose any particular form of government, but merely to 


defend the rights of the Church founded by Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Pius soon heard of Catholic critics who were shaking their heads in 
astonishment at what they considered the needless sacrifice of “goods 
of the Church.” 

Such talk made him indignant: 


They speak too much of the goods of Church and too little of her 
good. Tell them that history repeats itself. Ages ago on a high 
mountain two powers stood face to face. “All this will I give thee,” 
said the one, offering the kingdom of the earth and its riches, “if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me!” The other refused—he is 


rebusing stil... 


Many French Catholics were not at all pleased with the Pope’s de- 
cision, yet they obeyed, and not peevishly, but with a disciplined and 
loyal heart, causing Pius to exclaim: 


We shall never cease thanking God for the spirit which inspired 
our children in France. Our counsel to follow us in suffering was 
obeyed gloriously. Our only sorrow is that we cannot participate in 
all the bitterness of the battle which you experience. Now France 
has really shown herself worthy of the title, “Eldest daughter of the 
Church.” 


When speaking of Pius X, some Catholic historians begin by say- 
ing, “I don’t want to seem to be criticizing a saint, but...” and 
then go on to speak of his errors and blunders in politics and in 
guiding papal relations with nations, especially France. From this 
view, it would seem that Pius could not distinguish between the ab- 
solute authority he must exercise in matters of religion and the kind 
of negotiating and compromising even the Vatican must consider on 
a political level. There can be no appeasement for the Pope in matters 
of the spirit. But does he have to be implacable in all things? 

Italy, the land of the Popes, often gave them much trouble. And 
yet Pius, no diplomat, did succeed in improving the Catholics’ posi- 
tion in Italy a bit. He did realize that forbidding the Catholics to vote 
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in Italy—as Pius IX and Leo XIII had done in nonrecognition of the 
Italian state—or to enter politics in any shape or form was not doing 
the Church any good. The anti-Catholics were able to do as they 
pleased in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Italian Senate. In an 
encyclical to the Italian people, Pius gave Catholics a political chance: 


Weighty reasons prevent us from deviating from the rule of con- 
duct bequeathed to us by our predecessors, Pius IX and Leo XIII, 
whereby participation in elections is, generally speaking, forbidden. 
Nevertheless, for other, equally weighty reasons, you are permitted 
to dispense from the law in individual cases, especially when you 
are convinced that the salvation of souls and the highest interest of 
your churches are at stake. 


Thus a bishop could grant a Catholic permission to vote. 

Italian Catholics began to be heard in the political life of their 
country. By 1909 twenty-four Catholics had been elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and by 1913 Count Gentiloni, the president of 
the Catholic Associations, was able to enter election pacts with con- 
servative and liberal candidates. Soon there were thirty-four Catholic 
deputies. 

In his dealings with America Pius also kept abreast of the times. 
Of course he pronounced the customary niceties about the Catholic 
Church there and was generous about granting audiences to Ameri- 
cans. But he also did something special for the United States. He 
raised it from the status of a missionary country under the Curia to 
the same ecclesiastical rank as that of other countries, and he named 
two new American cardinals—Archbishops Farley and O’Connell. 

In his dealings in the secular affairs of men, Pius showed the world 
that he possessed a strong fiber of quiet determination. Yet through 
the anecdotes that have come down to us along less official channels, 
we see him as a man of warm and lively nature. 

When the news of his election was sent out, a friend was supposed 
to have exclaimed, “Good God, he’ll give the Vatican away in alms.” 
This could hardly have happened, because Pius felt that everything in 
the Vatican, including the dishes, was being held in trust for the next 
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Pope. It is true, however, that he kept very little for himself. The day 
after election he received a very valuable gold pectoral cross and chain. 
He wore it because he thought it belonged to the papal treasury. A 
few weeks later a bill came from the imaginative jeweler who favored 
the “Wear it now, pay for it later” sales idea. 

“Ah, no,” Pius cried. “You don’t imagine, do you, that I want to 
spend all this money on a cross for myself? Here, thank the man and 
return it at once. Surely there are plenty of crosses left by the late 
Pope, and in any case I shall be quite satisfied with the one I brought 
from Venice.” 

We know that Pius IX had decided never to step outside the Vati- 
can while Italy controlled the land that was once owned by the Holy 
See, and we have seen how Leo allowed himself to remain a “Prisoner 
of the Vatican.” Pius X accepted this status, too, but no Pope was 
more unhappy about it. He was gregarious and liked to see people and 
the buildings and roads and the things people made, and he was fond 
of examining what nature had wrought, too. When he walked in the 
Vatican Gardens he carried with him an old, dented spyglass and 
used it to see a bit of the world beyond the Vatican. Merry del Val, 
noticing Pius’s enjoyment of his spyglass, ordered for him a pair of 
binoculars. When Pius tried them out he was delighted at their pre- 
cision and range, yet when he heard the price he was horrified. But 
soon thereafter, Merry del Val found a wealthy benefactor, who was 
delighted to send the Pope a new pair of binoculars as a present. For 
once, Pius bowed to the strategy and accepted the gift. Around this 
time, Pius’s brother, Angelo, came from Grazie for a visit. Before turn- 
ing into the Vatican, however, he decided to get a glass of wine or 
two in a wine shop. The shop was not far from the Pope’s window, 
and he was watching through his binoculars. When the brother ap- 
peared for his audience, Pius greeted him gleefully with a question: 
“How was the wine?” 

It is rather amazing that when Pius took on all the burdens of the 
Papacy he still had time to notice what was happening to the little 
people around him. In this respect he had not changed since. the days 
when he had been a parish priest. 
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By some means he was able to keep track of the financial problems 
of his servants and guards. Whenever he met one who was having 
trouble he would pick some money hidden in the cuff of his cassock 
and slip it into the man’s hand as the poor creature genuflected to kiss 
the papal ring. “Don’t tell Monsignor Bressan,” he would whisper. 
The monsignor was the Pope’s secretary. 

If every man must have some kind of minor vice, then Pius’s was 
the habit of taking a few pinches of snuff each day. In the spring of 
1913 he was seriously ill with pneumonia and had to stay in bed for 
twenty-one days. The doctors suggested that he give up his snuff. 
“How can so little harm me so much?” he protested. 

“But, Holy Father, you will recall that Leo XIII had to give up 
snuff the last year of his life,” one of the doctors said. 

“All right,” Pius said agreeably, “you come around and see me 
when I’m ninety-three and I'll give up snuff too.” 

Nothing is more revealing about Pius’s nature, the human and the 
ideal, than his dealings with his family. He loved them but believed 
he had been chosen by God to carry a cross—the Papacy—and he was 
determined that his family would not profit materially either by God’s 
will or by his being the Pope. His brother, Angelo, was in the postal 
service, and his brother-in-law, Giovanni Battista Parolin, was a saloon- 
keeper in Riese. After the papal election they came together to Rome 
and asked Pius what kind of life they were expected to live now that 
a member of the family had been made Pope. 

The Prisoner of the Vatican had a suggestion. “When you become 
gentlemen,” he said, “you can stop working and vegetate in ease and 
luxury, but until then you must work if you want to eat. Do you ex- 
pect to become gentlemen simply because I have been given a cross 
to carry?” 

The Marquis of Bagno was a member of parliament who had been 
close to Pius when he was bishop of Mantua. After the bishop became 
Pope, the marquis came to call. During the audience he offered to 
arrange for Angelo to be given a better position with more money in 
a post office in Rome. 

“My brother ought to stay where he is,” Pius said. “I cannot under- 
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stand why my election to the Papacy should interfere with his work.” 

“You mean you wouldn’t have him receive any promotion at all?” 
asked the marquis. 

“None whatever. He must live now just as he always has.” 

And so it came to pass that Angelo did live as he always had. He 
was still in Grazie when he died in January, 1916. 

Pius also loved his sisters, who had cared for him all his priestly 
life. It was generally assumed that they would come to live in the 
Vatican. But no, he secured a flat for them on the third floor of a 
house in the Piazza Rusticci, not too far from the Vatican. They came 
visiting about twice a week, usually on Wednesdays and Sundays; 
they dined with their brother, talked about family news and the little 
things outside that he could never be a part of again, and then he 
would lead them in the saying of the Rosary. 

Pius was once asked by an official who took care of such matters 
what title he would like for his sisters. Title! He couldn’t imagine 
how a title would be suitable for his sisters; anyone could tell of their 
peasant ancestry by looking at them. “Let them be called sisters of the 
Pope,” Pius said. “Do you have a more honorable title?” 

Some of the ladies of the “black” Italian aristocracy, who had re- 
mained loyal to the Papacy after 1870, tried to polish up his sisters so 
that they would not seem out of place in their new surroundings. 
They gave them hats from Paris and stylish dresses. 

But when Pius saw them in their new outfits he could hardly con- 
tain his mirth. He pretended he didn’t know them. He gazed on 
them as strangers, asked their names and what foreign land they had 
journeyed from. Then, when he knew they were about to cry, he 
gently said: “No, my dears, they don’t become you at all. You look 
much better in your shawls.” 

Not long after this a rich American presented an automobile to the 
Pope’s sisters. The Pope was horrified. “What a distressing sight it 
will be to see the sisters of the Pope driving through the streets of ~ 
Rome in an automobile! Nothing could grieve me more.” The car 
was sold and the money given to the poor. 

Pius loved his nephew, Don Giovanni Battista Parolin, an rekoclleht 
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priest, and everyone thought the Pope would give the young man a 
position in the Vatican so he could have the pleasure of his company. 
Surely a Pope has few enough pleasures in life. Some of the cardinals, 
including Merry del Val, begged him to do this, because Don Parolin 
was certainly worthy of promotion. No one could accuse Pius of 
nepotism. To these arguments, he said, “Yes, Don Battista is a good 
priest, but he is young and he must work in the ministry. He has a 
parish and he is better there than in a palace.” So the nephew stayed 
a parish priest at Possagno. Finally, however, at the insistence of 
others, Pius did make him a domestic prelate, and when he handed 
the official document to him, he said, “Take this, Battista, the people 
have repeatedly requested that you become a monsignor.” 

In 1913 Monsignor Parolin was made a canon in charge of the 
cathedral parish at Treviso. At this time Pius gave him 25,000 lire to 
repair the buildings. “There, this is my present for your promotion,” 
he said. “You may expect no more from me.” 

In the last will and testament of Pius X there is a paragraph that 
concerns his family. 


Born poor, having lived poor and certain to die very poor, I regret 
being unable to repay the many persons who have rendered me 
special service particularly in Mantua, in Venice and in Rome, and 
therefore since I cannot give them any other sign of gratitude, I pray 
God to reward them with his choicest blessings. Having to provide 
for my sisters, who have always lived with me and served me with- 
out the slightest remuneration, I recommend them to the generosity 
of the Holy See, that so long as one of them lives a monthly allow- 
ance of three hundred lire be allotted to them. All my other near 
blood relations being poor, I pray the Holy See to grant one thou- 
sand lire a year, during their lifetime, to my brother Angelo Sarto 
and to my other sisters Teresa, Antonia and Lucia... . The pre- 
mium of ten thousand lire to be paid by the life insurance company, 
shall be divided in equal shares between my brother and sisters. 


During the life of Pius X there were many stories of how he was 
responsible for miraculous cures. It was sincerely believed that he had 
the touch of the prophets, the gift of the saints. One of his recent 
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biographers makes this statement: “Both within the walls of the Vati- 
can and outside, it was well known that the blessing of the Pope 
effected miracles.” This seems a rather indiscreet statement. Certainly 
the prudent members of the Vatican at the time of Pius would have 
considered it rash. The Church does believe that miracles can happen, 
even today when all miracles are either scientific or technological. But 
the Church is very cautious about miracles, never encourages reports 
of such happenings, and is horrified when undue publicity is given 
to a living contemporary supposedly performing miracles in the name 
of the Church. Still, there were many accounts of cures in Pius’s time: 

A man with a paralyzed arm had abandoned all hope of being 
cured after being examined by doctors. He was just one among many 
at a general audience when Pius noticed him. The Pope “looked at 
him for a moment without saying a word and then took the paralyzed 
arm in his hand and exclaimed: ‘Have confidence in the Lord... 
only have faith and the Lord will heal you!” As Pius started to leave, 
the story goes, life came back to the arm, and when the man shouted 
after him, he turned and put his fingers to his lips. 

A sister of the Congregation of the Holy Wounds in Florence, who 
was in an advanced stage of consumption, received permission from 
the Mother Superior General to go to Rome. When the Pope saw her 
kneeling before him, he said, “What are you worried about Sister? 
You look much better than I do.” He blessed her, and it is said she 
was cured. 

A German gentleman of fifty, who had been blind from birth, sup- 
posedly received the gift of sight when Pius blessed him. 

A lame child was lying on the ground. Pius bent down, picked him 
up, and said, “Come, come, now, you must try to walk.” Then al- 
legedly he put the child on his feet and the tot ran to his mother and 
father. 

Then there is the story of a Roman schoolgirl who had been handi- 
capped by a crippled foot since she was a year old. A friend of hers - 
somehow obtained one of the Pope’s socks. When the girl with the 
bad foot put on the sock all pain ceased and she was able to run 
about. The Pope heard of this and said: “What a joke. I wear my own 
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socks every day and still I suffer from constant pains in my feet, but 
when others put them on, all pain vanishes . . . peculiar, peculiar.” 

Two Florentine nuns both suffering from an “incurable disease” 
journeyed to Rome under great duress “exciting the compassion of all 
with whom they came in contact.” They had an audience with the 
Pope. Then, according to the account, they returned to the street but 
the cabdriver who had driven them to the Vatican refused to take 
them back to the convent. 

“T will take the two I brought or their dead bodies,” he said, with 
the peculiar stubbornness of a cabman. 

“But we are the two you brought,” the now lively nuns insisted. 

“You're not,” the cabbie said. “The two I brought were half dead. 
You're not them.” 

Unfortunately, we do not know whether the nuns were finally 
given a ride home, or decided to walk to test their newly found state 
of health. 

Because of the reports of these miraculous cures, thousands of letters 
came into the Vatican from all over the world asking for the apostolic 
blessing. 

Once Pius complained: “Now they are saying and printing in 
papers that I have started working miracles, as if I didn’t have enough 
to do already.” 
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The Pope Who Knew Charity 
ot 
BEN ULL ba 


1914-1922 


Pius X intuitively knew that World War I was coming, a war in 
which horror would accumulate upon horror. His spirit was overcome 
with defeat and turned away from it. 

Merry del Val states that Pius repeatedly foretold the outbreak of 
the “Great War” in Europe, and even in 1911 and 1912 spoke of it in 
a “manner which was alarming.” 

“Things are going badly,” he would say, “the Great War is ap- 
proaching.” There were other wars during this period: the Italians 
invaded Libya and the Balkans caught fire. But he would add: “I do 
not mean this war, not this, but the Great War .. . i] guerrone.” 

Several times Pius turned to Merry del Val and raised his hands as 
if giving a warning. Then he would say, “Eminence, things are going 
badly, we shall not get beyond the year 1914.” 

Dr. Bruno Chaves, the Brazilian minister to the Holy See, who had 
been on good terms with the Pope, resigned in 1913, and planned to 
return home. In his farewell papal audience on May 30, 1913, Pius 
said to him, “You are fortunate, sir, to be going back to your home in 
Brazil; you will not witness the world-wide war.” 

Dr. Chaves thought the Pope was referring to the Balkans, but Pius, 
as though reading his thoughts, went on, “The Balkans are the be- 
ginning of a great conflagration which I am powerless to stop.” 

In 1914 sorrow became Pius’s constant companion. There was revo- 
lution in Mexico; bishops were forced to flee, and the archbishop of 
Durango was made to sweep the streets. In his last consistory on May 
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20, 1914, Pius told the cardinals, “Today more than ever we must 
search for peace as we look on helplessly at the hatred which the dif- 
ferent nations and classes bear one another, fearing that the growing 
discord will develop into dreadful battles.” 

The “Great War” was beyond mediation, negotiation, or prayers. 
For on August 1 Germany declared war against Russia, and against 
France on August 3. Britain went to war against Germany on August 
4, after Germany refused to respect the neutrality of Belgium. On 
August 2, in an exhortation to all Catholics, Pius said, “We admonish 
the Catholics of the whole Mord to take refuge, full of confidence, at 
the throne of divine mercy.” 

People say that World War I broke Pius’s heart. More likely it 
caused him acute frustration, because whenever he found something 
wrong he wanted to correct it. Words were fine, but he considered 
mere eloquence and promises to be useless. And now he could only 
utter words. The attempt to call men back to thoughts of love and 
peace when they were intent on war was futile. The knowledge of 
this—that he was powerless to stop the war—caused his great suffer- 
ing. Sometimes in audiences he would not speak at all, but only give 
his blessing. 

If Pius had not learned domination over his emotions, he would 
have been tempted to rage against the failure of the world the day 
he held a farewell audience for the theological students who were 
leaving Rome and giving up their studies, having been called home to 
do their part in the war. The Englishmen, Frenchmen, Slavs, Aus- 
trians, Germans, and Belgians, who had come to Rome because they 
shared a common purpose to serve God in the Catholic religion, now 
all wanted the blessing of the same Pope. In a short time they would 
be enemies, and those who became soldiers would actually be fighting 
one another. 

Once, however, Pius expressed himself in a very human way. This 
happened when the Austrian ambassador to the Holy See arrived for 
a formal audience dressed in full uniform, ornamented with the usual 
number of medals. “Holy Father,” the ambassador said, “thousands 
of Catholics will march in the armies of Austria and Germany. His 
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Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, has asked you to bless his armies in 
the struggle.” 

Pius became red. His hands tightened on the arms of his throne 
until the knuckles became white. “I bless peace, not war,” he said 
hoarsely, and abruptly ended the audience. 

As a matter of fact, Pius had not been well since the Feast of the 
Assumption, on August 15. He was suffering, it was believed, from a 
bronchial infection. On the morning of August 19 he fell gravely ill, 
and it was said he was about to die. During his illness, and particularly 
on this day when he was not always conscious, the war that was being 
fought in the world was raging inside him, too. Once he said, “In 
ancient times the Pope by a word might have stayed the slaughter, 
but now he is impotent.” Another time he said, “Now I begin to think 
that the Almighty in His inexhaustible goodness wishes to spare me 
the horrors Europe is undergoing.” 

And again, “I shall not cease to implore God to put a stop to this 
inhuman butchery.” 

During this account of the life and reign of Pius X, the words of 
Merry del Val have often been quoted and we quote once more: 


About eleven at night, I stepped into his room, noiselessly, I 
thought, from the opposite side to the one towards which he was 
reclining. But he immediately turned his head and his piercing look 
followed me whilst I went slowly round the foot of the bed. As I 
approached he raised an arm to welcome me and when I sat down 
quite near to him, he seized my hand and held it in his grasp with 
a vigor that astonished me. He then gazed intently at me and his 
eyes were riveted on mine... . 

He held me thus motionless for nearly forty minutes. From time 
to time he loosened his grasp to caress me and then again took up 
my hand in his. 

At last he let his head sink back wearily upon the pillow and his 
eyes closed. He seemed to have bidden me farewell. Never shall I 
forget the scene of our parting. It is as vividly before me now as it 
was on that memorable night. . . . 

Towards midnight I was prevailed upon to go and rest awhile, 
being assured that His Holiness would still live on for several hours. 


ily) 


An hour later a message came for me to hurry back, but before I 
could reach his bedside Pius X had gently passed away and his 
beautiful soul was with God. 

To newspapermen, Merry del Val said, “I have lost the one dearest 
to my heart. He was more than Pontiff, more than master; he was my 
second father.” 

The death of a Pope is usually the top headline news of the day. 
But not now. This was the headline: 

GERMANS HURL BACK FOE ON BRUSSELS 
AS GREAT STRUGGLE OF NATIONS BEGINS 
BELGIUM TO BE ONE VAST BATTLEFIELD 

When Pius died he was holding a cross in his folded hands. He 
guided his life by the theology of the cross. While he lived he would 
often interrupt heated discussions on world-wide problems, pick up 
his crucifix, and point to it. “This is my policy,” he would tell those 
gathered around him. 

The Pope was dead; it was time for another Conclave. We do not 
need to dramatize the trying circumstances under which this Con- 
clave was held—the beginning of World War I. But most people 
didn’t think the Conclave of 1914 was so dramatic. It was little in 
their thoughts. They paid even less attention to the Pope the cardinals 
finally elected. There was a war going on and what does a Pope know 
about war? Nothing. A prayer might help but not the long-winded 
pronouncements of a Pope. 

A few days after the death of Pius, Cardinal Agliardi, Subdean of 
the Sacred College, appealed to that body to ask the heads of the 
belligerent states for a universal armistice until the Conclave ended. 
Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, boarding the White Star Liner 
Canopic on his way to Rome, told newspapermen that he was de- 
lighted that an armistice had been proposed until the Pope was 
elected. Perhaps this truce might even bring peace. An inspiring 
thought, indeed, but a man might have done better to climb to a high 
plateau and plead with the wind. 

As a matter of fact, no one knew for certain how the cardinals 
themselves would get along, locked up together for any length of 
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time. After all they came from nations engaged in a “life and death 
struggle.” Would they be divided into the same hostile camps— 
France, Belgium, England, and Canada against Austria, Hungary, and 
Germany? 

There was talk, too, that the cardinals already at Rome wanted to 
convene the Conclave immediately and “get the business over with,” 
without waiting for the arrival of the rest. Italy might join the war at 
any moment, and then the foreign cardinals couldn’t get there at all. 
And it would even be difficult for the Italian cardinals. Besides, Rome, 
seething with excitement and buzzing with war preparations, seemed 
a poor place to elect a Pope. 

But in the end the Sacred College did not allow the war hysteria to 
upset its deliberations. The cardinals entered the Conclave on August 
31, just as the papal law then decreed. 

Only fifty-six of the world’s sixty-five cardinals were present. After 
the Mass of the Holy Spirit, Monsignor Aurelius Galli, of the Sec- 
retariat of Latin Letters, gave the official exhortation to the papal 
voters. He told the cardinals that in this time of ferment and up- 
heaval they must elect a man who had Christian charity great enough 
to embrace the whole Church. They were to try and find a man of 
superior intelligence, of savoir-faire, of holiness of life. However, if 
they found a man who had these qualities, but who did not have 
charity, they were not to consider him for the Chair of Peter. 

After three days of deliberation on the morning of September 3 
the Conclave had carried out its duty. Cardinal Della Volpe appeared 
on the balcony to proclaim: “We have as Pope the Most Eminent and 
Most Revered Lord Cardinal Giacomo Della Chiesa, who has selected 
the name Benedict XV.” And even though Cardinal Della Chiesa, the 
Archbishop of Bologna, was unknown to many, the crowd responded 
jubilantly, “Viva il Papa, Viva Benedetto!” 

It is difficult to discover just what happened inside the 1914 Con- 
clave. Pius X had changed the rules on the Conclave. First of all he 
abolished the veto power and stated that excommunication was to be 
pronounced zpso facto against any cardinal who attempted to act for 
a government by casting a veto during a Conclave. He also declared 
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that the secrecy of the Conclave should be enforced to the letter. The 
cardinals were supposed to preserve silence about past Conclaves, too. 
However, once an election was completed the cardinals not only spoke 
about what had happened, but some even discussed the Conclave in 
sermons and put their accounts into writing. 

In 1914, however, we can be reasonably sure that Cardinal Della 
Chiesa received two-thirds of the votes. And Benedict himself gave 
support to this version of the election. In the evening of his first day 
as Pope, he received a delegation of his friends from Bologna. They 
told him that in the morning there had been a rumor in St. Peter’s 
Square that a Pope had been elected. But they had shaken their heads 
in doubt because no smoke was seen floating from the Vatican 
chimney. They continued to wait, they said, until finally the white 
smoke appeared. 

“Oh, you waited, did you?” Benedict exclaimed. “Well, they had 
to take time to open my ballot to see for whom I had cast my vote. 
As a matter of fact, I voted for Cardinal Serafini.” 

Now the only reason for opening Della Chiesa’s ballot was that the 
election had been accomplished by an exact two-thirds of the vote. 
Gregory XV had decreed that no Pope could take office if elected by 
a flat two-thirds and had voted for himself. When this two-thirds ma- 
jority did occur, the ballot of the one elected had to be checked. And 
that is why each cardinal wrote his name and placed a symbol or a 
line of Scripture on his ballot. The mark was known only to him, and, 
if necessary, he could identify his ballot to the satisfaction of the 
cardinals by describing this mark. Years later Pius XII made it im- 
possible for this embarrassing situation to occur ever again. He 
changed the rule so that today two-thirds plus one of the votes are 
necessary for election. The ballots do not have to be checked, so it 
makes no difference whether the Pope votes for himself. 

In telling of the 1914 Conclave, Count Sforza said that Cardinal 
Della Chiesa had gained the twothirds on Wednesday night, Sep- 
tember 2, but some disgruntled cardinal insisted Della Chiesa must 
have voted for himself. The cardinals decided to put off the recount- 
ing of the ballots until the next morning. Then Della Chiesa, who 
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was a teller, read out the votes with the impassiveness of a clerk giving 
voice to a routine roll call. After the last vote had been announced he 
walked “with dignity to his throne and waited imperturbably for the 
homage of the Apostolic College.” He had gone to sleep the night be- 
fore positive that he was the Pope because, of course, he knew he 
hadn’t voted for Della Chiesa. He knew that when his ballot was 
opened it would show that he had voted for someone else. 

Cardinal Della Chiesa was outwardly calm as the ritual was per- 
formed that changed him into Benedict XV. He did not make 
speeches detailing his unworthiness. He did not beg the cardinals 
with tears in his eyes not to elect him. It is not that he felt he was 
entitled to be Pope, or qualified for the Papacy, or that he lacked 
humility, but it was his nature to accept what was his, or what was 
given to him, with equanimity and without displays of emotion. 
Nevertheless, when he went into St. Peter’s to give his blessing and 
the bells of the churches of Rome were heard making their own kind 
of lovely music, tears streamed down his cheeks. 

If Pius X could be described as a man who looked like a Pope, 
then Benedict looked no part of the Pope. He was physically ill- 
favored, and one pilgrim to Rome, who had seen the new Holy 
Father, said, “He impressed me as a man who had been treated by 
nature in a rather stepmotherly fashion.” He was short and thin, and 
gave the impression of being stooped, for his shoulders were narrow 
and one was raised above the other. His left eye seemed higher than 
his right eye, and there was the idea of nervousness and weakness. 
And he walked with a slight limp. 

Benedict said of his physical appearance: “I am but an ugly gargoyle 
on the beauties of Rome.” 

One of the first things a Pope must do after he is elected is to 
retire to the sacristy of the Sistine Chapel and change into papal 
clothes. He has to put on a white cassock, and the Vatican tailors 
prepare for the occasion by making a large cassock, a middle-sized © 
one, and a small one. The next day the chief tailor cafls on the Pope 
and measures him for tailor-made attire. On this occasion even the 
small cassock was too large for Benedict. The sleeves were so long for 
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him that the finger tips did not even protrude out of the cuffs. There 
was just too much cloth everywhere. A great deal had to be done with 
pins to give him some sort of presentable fit. Benedict didn’t mind. 
He was undisturbed by this embarrassing crisis. But Monsignor 
Migone, the cardinal’s secretary, could not comprehend or accept the 
idea that his cardinal had become Pope. He tried to help in the pin- 
ning up of the cassock, but his eyes were filmed with tears and his 
hands were shaking and he kept dropping the pins. “One would 
think you had been elected Pope, not I,” said Benedict. The tone of 
his voice was kind, however. For he was trying to help his secretary 
settle down. 

When asked in the Conclave what he wished to be called, the new 
Pope answered immediately, “Benedictus Decimus Quintus.” This 
was the first time in 140 years that the name of Leo, Gregory, or Pius 
had not been used. The last Benedict, who had reigned from 1740 to 
1758 had also been archbishop of Bologna. And when the Conclave 
had gone on for six months without a candidate being agreed upon, 
he tried to get a few smiles from his weary colleagues by saying, “If 
you want a saint, elect Cardinal Gotti; if you want a statesman, elect 
Cardinal Aldrovani, but if you are ready to be satisfied with an honest 
fellow, here I am.” And elect him they did. 

In a letter to his brother before departing for the Conclave, Car- 
dinal Della Chiesa said, “A Conclave is always a riddle.” The election 
of Della Chiesa must have seemed a riddle to Cardinal Gibbons, too. 
He arrived in Rome only to find that the election was over and that 
Cardinal Della Chiesa was now Pope. He thereupon asked a question 
that has become famous: “Who’s he?” 

Reacting to the news of the papal election, an American editorial 


writer said: 


The election came as a surprise in this country where he is little 
known. ... He has been a Cardinal only since May. In January 
of this year he denounced the spreading of worldly devotion to the 
tango and kindred dancing, saying that although he knew of the 
dances only through newspaper pictures and descriptions, there 
could be no question as to their demoralizing influence. 
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A new Pope is elected and all that is known of him is that he de- 
nounced the tango! 

Why was his name so unfamiliar? Well, he had passed most of 
his priestly life as a monsignor with duties in the Vatican. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive of anything more ordinary than a monsignor in the 
Vatican. The place abounds with very reverend monsignors and right 
reverend monsignors. He had been a protégé of Cardinal Rampolla, 
but when Pius X was elected, Rampolla retired as Secretary of State 
and Della Chiesa also lost most of his influence in the papal court. 
He was no longer the ascending star. Under Pius X, Merry del Val 
was the power in the Vatican. He and Della Chiesa were both aristo- 
crats and intellectuals, but there the similarity ended. To be blunt, 
they did not get along at all. It is said, and it seems the better part of 
the truth, that Merry del Val blocked Della Chiesa’s career and pre- 
vented him from becoming a cardinal for many years. 

Well, who was Della Chiesa ? 

As an infant he was baptized the day he was born. There was a fear 
that he “might return right to God” because his birth had been long 
and difficult. Although he was small and as delicate as a morning 
flower, he was not very attractive, for there was a bluish tint to his 
body. The date was November 21, 1854, he was christened Giacomo 
Giambattista Della Chiesa, the sixth child in a wealthy family properly 
described as patrician. In a few days Giacomo gained strength so there 
was no doubt that he intended to stay around. He was never his 
father’s boy. Marchese Giuseppe Della Chiesa seemed to be a “man’s 
man.” From his picture the marchese apparently was not very tall, 
but brawny and firm, with the eyes of a man who believed he must 
exercise authority and follow his own judgment. Quite likely his in- 
tellectual interests turned toward law and history and government. 
He may have appreciated poetry and the classics, but it was probably 
difficult for him to understand a boy who was in love with such 
things. He would have insisted that he had a sense of humor, but his 
wit was undoubtedly low. 

The affinity between Giacomo and his mother must have been close, 
but he was strong enough to maintain this attachment and still be 
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independent of her. Giacomo’s unfortunate physical appearance did 
not seem to warp his thinking, or cause him to seek other compensa- 
tions, and yet it must have had certain psychological effects upon him. 
We have noted that Della Chiesa usually had his emotions under con- 
trol even in extremely trying circumstances. In contrast, Pius X, a 
rugged lad as a youth, was given to tears in times of fervency and was 
only the more admired for this display. If Della Chiesa had conducted 
himself like that, he would have provoked nothing but embarrassment 
and pity. 

The Golden Book of the Patrician Families of Genoa says the Della 
Chiesa family became prominent in the sixteenth century. The name 
meant “of the Church.” Their coat of arms is a simple, steepled 
church surmounted by a large eagle. Some male members of the 
family were statesmen and “left their imprint on the history of 
Genoa.” Giacomo’s mother came from a family of the Neapolitan 
aristocracy, “rich in ecclesiastical traditions.” The Della Chiesas them- 
selves had a home in Genoa, and a summer place in Pegli, on the 
Italian Riviera. 

Giacomo’s grandmother gave him a miniature altar, linens, candles, 
prayer cards, and a missal stand so he could play at being a priest. 
This game is an old custom among Italian boys, and when one of 
them does become a priest, the elders nod their heads wisely and in- 
sist he showed his religious bent when he was a little boy making 
believe he was saying Mass at his own altar. Giacomo added an in- 
dividual touch to his priest-playing—he preached, too. Carlo Montalto, 
the gardener at Pegli, said Giacomo often stood at one of the upstairs 
balcony windows and, pretending that the balcony itself was a pulpit, 
would deliver a sermon. The gardener didn’t remember anything the 
lad said, but he did recall that the boy had a wonderful flair for 
gesticulation. 

Giacomo was an aristocrat and he received an aristocratic education; 
he was entered as a day student in the Instituto Danovaro e Giusso, 
founded and named for two priests who offered courses that were 
more advanced and varied than was the rule in most boys’ schools. It 
is never difficult to find people who were schoolmates with a lad who 
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later gained fame. Invariably they enjoy giving their early impressions 
of such a person. Pietro Ansaldo, who went into law, remembered 
Giacomo as he was in his youth. “He was an example of study, of 
order, of precision, of obedience towards his parents and superiors, of 
rigorous self-discipline, in fact so much so that no one can ever re- 
member having seen him take part excitedly in lengthy and boisterous 
recreation.” 

Another classmate said that whenever Giacomo played a game he 
would often glance at his watch, and if it showed an hour which he 
had apparently set aside for study or some other activity, he would 
depart no matter how critical the game might be at that point. Under- 
standably, his friends couldn’t fathom this quirk to his character. Few 
boyhood friends of Pius X would have dared to scoff at his uncom- 
monly religious bent because this would have meant inviting Sarto 
to a fight, which few cared to do. But nobody showed any hesitation 
in teasing Giacomo about his frequent visits to church. 

In fact this future Pope’s only hobby as a boy was to recline on the 
couch and read. His mother, like many other mothers, would take 
his book away and send him into the garden because she thought his 
frail appearance and poor complexion could be attributed to too much 
time spent indoors. 

In the garden Giacomo found a young palm tree that was growing 
almost out of sight in a clump of high grass. He dug up the plant, 
transplanted it to better soil and nourished it into a full-grown tree. 
Years later when he came home he would pay a visit to the tree, take 
hold of a branch and hold it affectionately like a man shaking hands 
with a friend he had not seen for a long time. 

One day, while still a youth, Giacomo went to his father and said 
he had decided to become a priest. His father did not offer any argu- 
ments. He simply said, “I want you to become a lawyer!” But this 
pronouncement caused so much grief in the family that the marchese 
had a second thought. He told his son that if he first studied law, re- 
ceived excellent marks, and still wanted to become a priest, “neither I 
nor anyone else will stop you.” Giacomo obeyed; he received excellent 
marks, and he clung to his desire to become a priest. 
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His father consented. Giacomo was sent to Capranica, the oldest 
seminary in Rome. Here seminarians lived, received spiritual guidance 
and a few courses, but they did most of their studying at Gregorian 
University. One of the teachers, Father Prospero Caterini, S.J., spoke 
in admiration of his diligent student, a little fellow, who always took 
a front seat and made careful notes on all lectures. Giacomo’s desire 
for a front seat, however, may have been due to the fact that he had a 
slight hearing defect. 

Giacomo prepared for the priesthood with order and precision. He 
reached his goal as he knew he would, and on December 21, 1878, he 
was ordained a priest in the Lateran Basilica. 

The next day he intended to say his first Mass on the tomb of St. 
Peter. Because so many priests wanted to say Mass in this chapel it 
Was necessary to make reservations, and Della Chiesa, who was an 
efficient person, made all the necessary preparations. However, on the 
morning of the Mass, after seating his family and friends in the 
chapel, he went into the sacristy and found a priest in vestments, 
ready to say the Mass that had been scheduled for Father Della Chiesa. 
It seemed that one of the assistant sacristans had given this visiting 
priest permission to celebrate Mass at the same hour. The scene that 
followed must have been violent, for the quiet Della Chiesa was 
known to have a burning temper when aroused. And what could have 
stirred him more than to have the place chosen for his first Mass 
stolen from him? Finally, arrangements were made for him to say 
Mass at an altar in the apse of the Basilica. 

Because he had been selected by his superiors to be a priest who 
would give his intellect to the Church, Father Della Chiesa began his 
graduate studies and lived at the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics. He 
soon had several degrees and could sign his name Father Giacomo 
Della Chiesa, LL.D., S.T.D., and J.C.D. 

About this time Della Chiesa came to the attention of Rampolla, 
who was to become one of the most prominent members of the Vati- 
can hierarchy under Leo XII. He was impressed by this insigificant 
young man. He was sure there was a place for his excellent mind in 


the work of the Holy See. In 1882 he brought Della Chiesa into the 
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Vatican as an apprentice in the Congregation of Extraordinary Affairs. 
In the same year, Rampolla was consecrated an archbishop and ap- 
pointed nuncio to Spain. Della Chiesa in turn was made a very 
reverend monsignor and went along as Rampolla’s secretary. He loved 
Spain, learned the language quickly, and although exempt from 
ordinary parish duties, he received permission to hear confessions in 
Spanish churches and he even preached sermons in Spanish. In fact, 
he was so fond of the language that when he was Pope he often wrote 
notes in Spanish. 

The Spaniards liked Della Chiesa, too. The beggars called him el 
cura de las dos pesetas, the priest of the two coins. This was because 
he always gave coins to anyone who stopped him in the street and 
asked for help. When cholera swept through Spain in 1885, Rampolla 
and Della Chiesa went into the hospitals, put on the garments of male 
nurses, and tended: to the needs of the sick, feeding them and giving 
them drinks. Francesco Vistalli wrote of the pair: 


His Excellency, Nuncio Rampolla, with his trusted secretary, 
Monsignor Giacomo Della Chiesa, hurried to the hospitals, to the 
infirmaries, and there took care of the most loathsome patients. 
With their own hands they freshened the soggy mattresses, they 
cleaned the beds so disgustingly soiled, they served food and ad- 
ministered medicines. They were heroically solicitous that nothing 
should be wanting to the stricken. 


It was now that Rampolla was to move on stage for his hours of 
greatness. In 1887 Rampolla was called back to Rome to become a 
cardinal and the Church’s Secretary of State. And Monsignor Della 
Chiesa was by his side as his most competent assistant. Rampolla ap- 
preciated his worth to such an extent that he successfully opposed 
Leo XIII’s idea of naming the monsignor archbishop of Genoa. This 
was ironic, because Della Chiesa was approaching his forties, and he 
was just another monsignor, who was little known and rarely talked — 
about. 

His mother felt that this was entirely wrong. She was given the 
opportunity once to express herself on this matter, and she did, to the 
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great discomfort of her retiring son. There was a formal Vatican re- 
ception, and Monsignor Della Chiesa was pleased to bring together 
the two people he loved most in life, his mother and Cardinal 
Rampolla. But when his mother turned to Rampolla to tell him 
that her son’s abilities were not held at their proper value, that his 
considerable talents were not being used, Rampolla listened patiently 
and then replied, “Madame, your son will only take a few steps, but 
they will be gigantic ones.” 

Della Chiesa might have taken that gigantic step in 1903 when Leo 
XIII died. In the Conclave to name the new Pope, Rampolla was the 
favorite candidate. If he had been elected, Rampolla’s favorite mon- 
signor would certainly have been a power in the Vatican. Others 
would have had to bow to him, and his influence would have been 
felt and known in many parts of the world. However, Cardinal Sarto 
was chosen Pius X, and Merry del Val became the power behind the 
throne. Della Chiesa himself was an insignificant voice in Vatican 
affairs. 

With the election of Pius X, Monsignor Della Chiesa stayed on as 
Under-Secretary of State. In fact he remained in the Vatican for four 
more years. But Merry del Val and Della Chiesa were two strong in- 
tellects, and there wasn’t room for both of them around the Pope. 
It was soon evident that the two men could not work in harmony. 
Della Chiesa was regarded with suspicion by partisans of Merry del 
Val. 

And when Della Chiesa opposed the harsh and often unjust meas- 
ures he felt were being taken in the problem of Modernism it was 
assumed that his days were numbered. 

Modernism was a kind of theological thinking that would have 
taken the divine—the divine person, divine revelation, and divine 
guidance—out of religion, the Bible, and the Church. This movement, 
although it had no real leader and was not organized, had supporters 
among a few Catholic thinkers and scholars, both laymen and clergy. 
In an encyclical issued in 1907, Pius X condemned Modernism as “the 
synthesis of all heresies.” Most Church historians say Pius was right 


in condemning Modernism. 
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But some of the vigilante groups, who felt they had been given a 
command to ferret out anyone who seemed tainted with Modernism, 
were not considered right by some good Catholics. One of these good 
Catholics was Monsignor Della Chiesa. One of the secret organiza- 
tions putting the spotlight on alleged Modernists was the Sodalitium 
Pianum, and, because Della Chiesa had said he didn’t like the methods 
used by this organization, he was put under observation and regarded 
with distrust. It was felt he was not the kind of man who should be 
Under-Secretary of State. 

Monsignor Della Chiesa had to go. But Pius X would not send a 
good man to the catacombs just because he could not get along with 
his Secretary of State. In 1907 he made him archbishop of Bologna, a 
most important see in Italy. Commenting on the appointment a news- 
paper said, “Possibly Merry del Val approved it unhesitatingly be- 
cause it removed from Rome a man who had become to him a 
grievous thorn in the flesh.” 

The benevolent Pius X was now full of kindness for Della Chiesa. 
Perhaps he felt a little guilty that he was sending a competent man 
away from Rome for political reasons. At any rate, he showed his 
friendliness by personally consecrating Della Chiesa. And then, in an- 
other act of unusual courtesy, he broke papal tradition by personally 
attending the breakfast of celebration after the consecration. Monsignor 
de Waal said he had never seen so many gifts in the fifty years he had 
been at Rome. The Pope gave a crosier and a ring. Merry del Val sent 
a chalice with statues on the base. 

Pius X must have been pleased at the way the archbishop took 
charge of his see. He started off very much as Sarto himself would 
have started. He announced visitation to all the parishes, 392 in num- 
ber. It took him five years. Sometimes he had to go on horseback 
and sometimes he had to climb mountain paths to find the village 
churches. Nevertheless he went to them all. His inspection was 
thorough; his questions went into all parochial matters, and he was 
a willing listener. “He teaches with a smile,” the clergy said of him. 

At first the people of Bologna were not too gratified with their new 
archbishop, because “The eye did not get its money’s worth,” but they 
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came to esteem him and hold him in affection. They showed their 
concern once when they thought he was dead. The archbishop had 
a “mad” automobile, mad because it did eccentric things and it must 
have been the fault of the car, for how could an Italian driver do 
wrong? One day the automobile smashed into a streetcar with such 
force that every witness thought the archbishop must be killed. But 
he stepped out of the other side of the car, brushed himself off and 
went home. Very soon a tremendous crowd gathered outside his resi- 
dence, and no one would leave until Archbishop Della Chiesa showed 
himself to prove that he was alive. 

However, the people of Bologna refused to get used to the idea that 
their archbishop was not a cardinal. Bologna, they said, was a car- 
dinalitial see, meaning that a cardinal always went with it. Della 
Chiesa had been the archbishop for seven years and he was still not a 
cardinal. Delegations went out from Bologna to the Vatican suggest- 
ing that Della Chiesa be given the red hat. To one group, Pius is sup- 
posed to have said, “You know, of course, that I am a tailor and not 
a hatter.” This was intended as a pun on his name, Sarto, which 
means tailor. Other representatives from Bologna told Pius that if 
Della Chiesa were not worthy of becoming a cardinal then he was 
not worthy to be archbishop of Bologna and should be transferred. 
Many people blamed Merry del Val for the long delay in Della 
Chiesa’s promotion. 

When Pius went before the cardinals in the spring of 1914 to 
announce the names of those he intended to make cardinals he read 
from a list in the handwriting of Merry del Val. However, one name 
on the list had not been written by Merry del Val. It had been 
added by Pius X himself. That was the name of Della Chiesa, who 
was finally going to become a cardinal. 

There are many stories about the first meeting between Della 
Chiesa when he became Pope and Merry del Val. One anecdote pop- 
ular in Rome shows that the disagreement between Della Chiesa and 
Merry del Val was in the public domain. It went like this: At Bene- 
dict’s coronation he quietly quoted to Merry del Val the twenty-third 
line from Psalm 117, “The stone which the builders rejected; the 
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same has been made the head cornerstone.” Without blinking an eye, 
Merry del Val replied with a part of the next verse of the psalm, 
“And it is a wonder in our eyes.” 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to believe that Benedict held any lin- 
gering malice toward Merry del Val. The first two acts of Benedict’s 
pontificate seem almost to have been done at the request of Merry 
del Val. He appointed Pius X’s nephew, Monsignor Parolin, to be 
canon in St. Peter’s. Merry del Val also asked that the pension which 
Pius had given his sisters be continued. Instead, Benedict increased 
it by five times. As a matter of fact all the evidence now available 
indicates that both these men were deeply religious and revered the 
spirit much more than the intellect. Merry del Val practically wor- 
shiped Pius X because of his saintliness. And he himself was in re- 
lentless pursuit of a sanctified life. The late Cardinal Hayes paid 
this tribute to Cardinal Merry del Val as a man of God: “Is it too 
presumptuous to pray and hope that the beloved secretary of Pope 
Pius X may have been inspired so spiritually under the influence of 
Christ’s Vicar that one day not far distant another St. Raphael may 
be raised to the Altars of the Church!” 

Incidentally, there is the inevitable tale of a prophecy that goes 
with accounts of the life of Benedict XV, and it should be given 
to keep the record straight. On one occasion, Archbishop Della Chie- 
sa conducted a pilgrimage to Lourdes. On the way the train stopped 
at a station and Monsignor Migone, the archbishop’s secretary, and 
Giuseppe Della Chiesa, his nephew, went out for a breath of fresh 
air, or to stretch their legs, or to fetch some coffee. An old lady came 
up to them. She was very excited. “Is it true that the future Pope 
is on this train?” she demanded. “Is it true... ?” 


a 


A few days after Benedict’s election, the head Vatican tailor came 
with a cassock that was handmade to fit the new Pope’s irregular — 
figure. Like many tailors before and after him, he was full of chat- 
ter. He commented on the fine quality of the cloth and the gracious 
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fit, but he made a mistake when he said, “Holy Father, I never had 
any doubt about it. I knew all along that you would be the next 
Pope.” 

This was the kind of talk Benedict could not abide. “Well, if you 
were so sure,” he said, “why didn’t you make a cassock to fit me 
the first time?” 

This was typical of Benedict. He made sharp remarks that cut, 
and there was often so much truth in them that it was futile for the 
victim to give answers, excuses, or even to apologize. 

Benedict had a hot temper that he fought to control, because he 
wanted his other self to rule. The sweeter side of his character was 
well described by a priest who said, “I can assure you with absolute 
certainty that no Pope has ever been simpler, more unaffected and 
modest in his demeanor and conversation than Benedict XV.” Never- 
theless, his temper could not always be denied. Benedict had little 
use for a stroll or a ride in the Vatican Gardens. Still, one after- 
noon the horrible pressure of the war news proved so great that he 
ordered the carriage for a relaxing ride. The coachman was old 
Jacchini who had served under five Popes. As they went along at 
a slow pace, Jacchini fell asleep, and the horses, tempted by the slack 
reins to bolt for freedom, galloped off madly. Benedict was jarred 
out of his meditation as the carriage rattled on wildly. Fortunately, 
Jacchini awoke in time to bring the horses under control. But he 
received one of the worst tongue lashings of his life. No Pope had 
ever spoken to him like that before. 

When they returned to the Vatican, Benedict ordered the coach- 
man to follow him to his private apartment. Jacchini obeyed, positive 
that now after all these years he was going to be fired. Benedict told 
Jacchini to stay in the study while he himself went into another 
room. He returned with a bottle of wine and two glasses. Then, 
grinning and showing more embarrassment than the coachman, the 
Pope invited the old fellow to drink a glass of wine with him. 
Jacchini nodded and the Pope poured two glasses. Few coachmen 
have been invited to take a private drink with a Pope. Benedict 
lived by the precept: “Let not the sun go down upon thy anger.” 
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He did not waste any time in taking over the reins of his job. It 
became known that on the evening of his election the new Holy 
Father was going about the halls of the Vatican “as if he had been 
Pope for years.” Camille Cianfarra, later Vatican reporter of The 
New York Times, wrote that “Benedict walked about as though he 
were in his family home ten minutes after his election.” 

Well, there was need for the Pope to declare himself Pope im- 
mediately. A war was going on. To be sure, he had no armies— 
and therefore had no worldly influence on any of the warring powers. 
Still, he felt he must cry out for peace and do everything in his power 
to help war prisoners and to mitigate the hunger and suffering of 
innocent victims of the conflict. 

He cried out, “Ah, may the fratricidal weapons fall to the ground! 
Already they are too bloodstained; let them at last fall! And may 
the hands of those who have had to wield them return to the labors 
of industry and commerce, to the works of civilization and peace. 
Blessed be he who will first raise the olive branch, and hold out 
his right hand to the enemy with an offer of reasonable terms of 
peace. The equilibrium of the world, and the prosperity and assured 
tranquillity of nations rest upon mutual benevolence and respect for 
the rights and the dignity of others, much more than upon hosts of 
armed men and the ring of formidable fortresses.” 

No one listened to Benedict. Instead, they criticized him severely 
for not saying the right things. Each set of belligerents thought God 
was on its side and only on its side. The French felt that Benedict 
was not carrying out God’s will as Vicar of Christ on earth when 
he failed to condemn Germany. And Germany insisted that he had 
been slyly won over to the cause of the Entente—France, England, 
and Russia—and later of the Allies—which included Italy and the 
United States as well. Then, on All Saints’ Day, 1914, the Pope’s first 
encyclical, “Ad Beatissimi,” was published. It did not condemn Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Germany. The French and English were bitter. A 
newspaper commented: “It is really difficult to believe that this was 
actually written in the year 1914; it sounds like the utterance of an 
elderly gentlewoman of about the year 1830.” Another newspaper 
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headline screamed: “Vatican Atmosphere Made in Germany.” Philip 
Hughes says that “rarely was any Pope so reviled on all sides.” 

Yet, even before he become Pope, when he still was Archbishop 
Della Chiesa, he had advised the priests of Bologna that “I should 
regret it if any of my clergy should take sides in this conflict. It is 
desirable that we pray for the cessation of the war without dictating 
to Almighty God in what way it should end.” 

Before a new Pope was elected, Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
talked to reporters as he left for the Conclave. He commented then 
on the position of the modern Church in times of worldly conflict. “In 
this war as in all other things,” he said, “the Roman Catholic Church 
preserves strict neutrality. She recognizes no nationality, for she is uni- 
versal.” 

And somewhat later, Benedict himself said: 


The Roman Pontiff must embrace all the combatants in one senti- 
ment of charity, and as the Father of all Catholics he has among 
the belligerents large numbers of children for whose salvation he 
must equally and without distinction be solicitous. It is necessary, 
therefore, that in them he must consider not the special interests 
that divide them, but the common bond of faith which makes them 
brothers. 


And Benedict added that the Pope did not consider himself neutral. 
He explained that, in his judgment, to be neutral was to be indifferent, 
and he was certainly not indifferent about the war. He used the word 
“impartial” to describe his position; he felt he must love all nations 
and take neither side against the other. 

About this time Monsignor Achilles Ratti, the Vatican librarian, 
had to call on the Pope about some research work he wanted done. 
But he found that Benedict could think of nothing except the criticism 
being directed against the Holy See. “They want to silence me,” he 
said, “but they shall not succeed in sealing my lips; nobody shall pre- 
vent me from calling to my own children, ‘peace, peace, peace.’” 

Benedict was also harshly criticized for not condemning alleged 
atrocities committed during the war, especially when the victims were 
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women and children. But he said he could not denounce wartime acts 
no matter how inhuman they seemed to be, when no proof existed 
except the word of one side against the other. However, he did speak 
out when the facts could not be denied. He condemned the violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality, Germany’s deportation of French and Belgian 
workers, and Austria’s bombardment of open towns. He also pro- 
tested reprisals against prisoners of war, spoke out against Italy’s 
seizure of the residence of the Austrian ambassador to the Holy See 
in Rome, and condemned all breaking of international law and viola- 
tions of the moral code. 

Then, too, Benedict composed a prayer that was translated into 
several languages, printed on cards, and sent out all over the world 
to be repeated on a special day of prayer for peace and to be used all 
during the war. Here is part of the text: “Do Thou inspire rulers and 
peoples with counsels of meekness, do Thou heal the discords that 
tear the nations asunder; Thou Who didst shed Thy Precious Blood 
that they might live as brothers, bring men together once more in 
loving harmony.” 

By some extremists the Pope was even reproached for this prayer. 
Benito Mussolini, later to become I] Duce, did not like the idea of the 
Pope circulating “ridiculous prayers for peace even among the fighting 
soldiers.” 

A French bishop altered the words of the prayer to make them 
more agreeable to the French, changing “O King of Peace, we humbly 
implore the peace for which we long,” to read “O King of Peace, we 
humbly implore peace on conditions honorable for our fatherland.” 

Of course, something can be said in defense of the people in the 
warring nations. It is difficult to think of God as being friendly and 
listening to the prayers of an enemy who wants to destroy you and 
your loved ones and who is making your whole life an anxious hell. 

But Benedict did something more than compose prayers, deliver ex- 
hortations, and write letters about peace. He took an unprecedented 
action for a Pope. He offered the world—not just the Catholic world, — 
but the whole world—a peace plan. On August 1, 1917, through 
diplomatic channels, Benedict sent out a note to all the countries at 
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war, inviting them “to agree upon the following points, which seem 
as though they ought to be the bases of a just and lasting peace, leaving 
to their charge the completion and the more precise definition of those 
points.” 

The Pope had seven points to offer: 


1. Substitution of the “moral force of right” for the material force 
of arms. 

2. A just agreement for simultaneous and reciprocal decrease in 
arms. 

3. International arbitration, with sanctions for nations that did not 
accept the decisions. 

4. Freedom of the seas. 

Reciprocal forgiveness of damages and cost of war. 

6. Restoration of occupied territory, “consequently on the part of 
Germany the complete evacuation of Belgium, with a guarantee 
of her full political, military, and economic independence as re- 
gards all Powers whatsoever; likewise the evacuation of French 
territory. On the part of the other belligerent parties a similar 
restitution of the German colonies.” 

7. Examination of territorial questions in a “conciliatory spirit” 
and taking into consideration the aspirations of the populations. 


vi 


Benedict wanted to find out what the German thinking was on 
peace proposals. He also wanted to prepare the way for his peace plan 
if there was any chance of it being accepted. To do this job, he picked 
Eugenio Pacelli, one of the apprentices trained in the Secretariat of 
State. He made Pacelli an archbishop and in the late spring of 1917 
sent him out to Bavaria as the nuncio to approach Kaiser William 
and other heads of the German government. Because of Pacelli’s work, 
the German government did discuss the Pope’s plan a great deal. It 
is not certain, however, that they even considered taking it seriously. 
In fact, the Vatican received a lengthy but unsatisfactory reply from 


the Germans. 
Benedict also sent a copy of this note to Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
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dent of the United States. Wilson is said to have remarked, “What 
does he want to butt in for?” 

However, the American President replied at some length through 
his Secretary of State, Robert Lansing. The letter began, “Every heart 
that has not been blinded and hardened by this terrible war must feel 
the dignity and force of the humane and generous motives which 
prompted it [the Pope’s note], and must fervently wish that he might 
take the path of peace he so persuasively points out.” And then there 
is the big sur. “But it would be folly to take it if it does not in fact 
lead to the goal he proposes.” 

He then went on to explain how the German Imperial Government 
was guilty of the war, and guilty of many wrongs and crimes in 
waging its war. Therefore the present “ruthless masters of the Ger- 
man people” could not be trusted to keep any kind of peace treaty. 

It is not so much that Benedict’s plan failed as that human nature 
won. Once a war starts it doesn’t usually end until one side conquers 
all, or the other side gives up. Belligerents seldom agree to call it quits 
and return to the prewar status quo no matter how great the carnage 
has been or how war-weary the people. 

If Benedict lost the peace he won a victory giving the world an ex- 
ample of charity. What the Vatican did in comforting the sick, the 
hungry, and the troubled hearts who could not locate their loved ones 
is truly astonishing. Benedict arranged for soldiers suffering from 
tuberculosis contracted in the trenches to be released and transferred 
to the mountains of northern Italy. They were taken to these retreats 
by train—a train that became known as il zreno del Papa—the Pope’s 
train. Altogether, 12,376 French, 8,594 German, 1,822 Belgian, and 964 
English prisoners with tuberculosis were moved out of the trenches. 

Then many people began writing to the Pope after all other agencies 
and bureaus could not find out what had happened to a son, a hus- 
band, a father. The letters were often barely literate, but the message 
was tragically clear. “Where is my beloved?” Benedict was moved to 
anguish as he read that question over and over again. At first he 
answered the letters himself, and then he set up a prisoners of war 
bureau in the Vatican, staffed by thirty clerks and aided by four com- 
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munities of nuns. The bureau got the lists of soldiers in the German 
and French prisoner-of-war camps, matched the names with the letters 
from home, and sent the information on to the families of the missing 
men. Soon the prisoners of war were communicating with their loved 
ones at home. The bureau was a great success. 

Benedict also worked for the exchange of seriously wounded prison- 
ers. He convinced Switzerland that she should accept convalescent 
prisoners. He persuaded the Swiss by flattering praise. He mentioned 
the country’s tradition for bountiful hospitality, the peaceful character 
of the people, and the variety of languages and cultures. 

Then, too, he convinced the belligerents that they should free or ex- 
change certain civilian prisoners, including women and girls, boys 
under seventeen, adults over fifty-five, physicians and surgeons, min- 
isters of religion, and all who were disabled or unfit for military 
service. He suggested that prisoners who were fathers of four or more 
children be allowed to go to Switzerland. 

Benedict gave away almost all the money he could lay his hands 
on during World War I. A total of 5,500,000 lire came from his own 
pocket, and 30,000,000 were collected in Catholic churches. This 
money was used to feed the starving and clothe the naked in all lands 
ravaged by the war, including Russia. As a result, at the time of his 
death the papal treasury was so empty that money had to be borrowed 
to pay for his funeral and the Conclave. 

At least one country wanted to honor Benedict for his goodness. 
Turkey, a non-Christian nation, erected a monument to the Pope, in 
the form of a statue by Quattrini, the Italian sculptor. The inscription 
reads: 

TO THE GREAT POPE OF THE WORLD'S TRAGIC HOUR 
BENEDICT XV 
BENEFACTOR OF THE PEOPLE 
WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION OF NATIONALITY OR RELIGION 
A TOKEN OF GRATITUDE FROM THE ORIENT 


At the end of the war America acknowledged that the Pope had 
played his role, too, through a visit by the President of the United 
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States. On the afternoon of January 4, 1919, Woodrow Wilson made 
the first call ever received by the Pope from an American president in 
office. President Wilson was on his way to the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference and was trying to sell his famous “Fourteen Points,” a pro- 
gram which seemed to bear a remarkable resemblance to the peace 
plan offered by Benedict. Some people suggested that Wilson might 
take this opportunity to thank the Pope for his collaboration in draw- 
ing up the Fourteen Points. In any event the meeting went off nicely. 
After the formal introductions the two men sat and talked; they were 
alone, except for an interpreter. Wilson spoke English during the audi- 
ence. And a few months later, Benedict, writing to Cardinal von 
Hartmann, said: 


On a solemn occasion we had the opportunity of expressing to 
a man of exalted rank our lively desire that the hundreds and 
thousands of prisoners of war who had for so long borne the suf- 
ferings of captivity be brought back to their native hearths. We 
had the satisfaction of perceiving that that celebrity shared fully 
and entirely our ardent wishes and that he was determined to 
support them. 


Officially, the Vatican had to deny reports that the Pope tried to 
persuade Wilson that the Church should have a representative at the 
peace table; it denied, too, that the Roman question was mentioned. 
As a matter of fact, the Pope was barred from the peace table by a 
secret agreement made in London with the Italian government at a 
time when the Entente wanted Italy to enter the war. 

Wilson, of course, went on to Versailles. Benedict communicated 
with him there. He was successful in persuading Wilson to take a 
firm stand against a policy of dispersing the German missionaries in 
Africa and Australia. The Pope urged Wilson to block the idea of 
putting the Kaiser and officers of the German Army on trial. Benedict 
felt such action would only nourish the weeds of hate in the heart of 
nations. 

Although Benedict’s words had fallen on deaf ears during the war, 
his postwar efforts received wide acclaim and greatly enhanced the 
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prestige of the Vatican in world affairs. Benedict had been schooled 
under Leo and Rampolla, men of the Church who felt that it was 
possible to be conciliatory in relationships with Caesar without com- 
promising the things that are God’s. Diplomacy returned to the Vati- 
can and nations responded to its warmth. Holland created a per- 
manent legation at the Vatican, and Prime Minister Van der Linden 
said that there “does not exist a more important political center than 
the Vatican.” Then, too, the new nations arising from World War I— 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Finland, and Czechoslovakia—were anxious to be 
on good terms with the Vatican. Japan also sent a representative to 
the Pope. 

But one of the great triumphs of Benedict’s diplomatic career was 
the restoration of friendly relations with France. This was helped by 
the behavior of the French Catholics during the war. They fought 
and suffered as Frenchmen and gave “living proof” that a Catholic 
can love his country as strongly as any man. Monks and priests, forced 
into exile because of the policies of the French government, came back 
from all ends of the globe and served France, some in civilian ca- 
pacities, but many in hospitals and in the trenches. This patriotism 
was approved and encouraged by Benedict and appreciated by the 
French government, which, at times, seemed to forget the existence 
of the Law of Separation. In 1920 Benedict raised Joan of Arc to saint- 
hood, and although this canonization was not motivated in any way 
by worldly politics, it did bring France and the Vatican closer to- 
gether. “If France gives me only her little finger I will hold out to 
her both my arms,” Benedict said. And in 1921 there was something 
of an embrace between church and state. Diplomatic relations were 
restored. The Holy See sent Monsignor Cerretti to Paris as nuncio, 
and Paris dispatched Celestin Jonnart to the Vatican as ambassador. 

Benedict also strove to bring about better relations with the Italian 
government. He is given credit for opening the door to a solution of 
the Roman question. With kind gestures and a few significant acts 
he spread oil on these troubled political waters. In his talks and docu- 
ments he used the words “beloved Italy.” He called the Italian ruler 
“His Majesty, the King of Italy,” instead of “the Duke of Savoy,” 
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which had been official Vatican language. Benedict even allowed a 
priest, Don Sturzo, to form a political party, the People’s party. It 
won more than a hundred seats in Parliament. When he learned of 
Italy’s defeat at Caporetto he wept. And he did away with the rules 
prohibiting Catholic heads of state from visiting the King of Italy and 
prohibiting the Vatican from receiving any ruler who had first gone 
to see the King of Italy. 

In foreign relations and diplomacy Benedict was the boss. This field 
was his forte; he gave the orders and Gasparri carried them out. Gas- 
parri has been described as “first mate in the boat of Peter,” which 
was fine with him. Gasparri was the man Pius X had selected to pre- 
side over the work of codifying the Church law. He was the son of a 
sheep raiser; behind his back some Vatican aristocrats called him “Il 
pecoraro [sheep tender].” He was aware of the nickname; and it 
didn’t bother him, because his fine mind was able to take things in 
stride. He kept a number of parrots in his room, and, as he often 
talked to himself, the parrots were sometimes heard to cry out, “They 
shall not prevail, they shall not prevail.” 

The pointless brutality of the war and the hard diplomacy that fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the hostilities had all but exhausted the 
energies and spirits of the Pope. On the morning of January 12, 1922, 
Benedict gave Holy Communion to one hundred people. A com- 
municant later said that when he kissed the Pontiff’s ring before re- 
ceiving Communion the hand of the Holy Father was hot and 
feverish. In the first month of this winter, Benedict was possessed by 
a clinging, cutting cough that made the Vatican staff wince and say 
a brief prayer when they heard the sound. On January 17, Benedict 
went to bed at six o’clock in the evening. His servants and assistants 
considered this an “unearthly hour” for him to retire. The Pope must 
certainly be sick if he found it necessary to go to bed so early. 

A few days later, this report came out of Rome: 

Pope Benedict who was stricken four days ago with influenza 
which developed quickly into acute pneumonia early this morning 
is at the point of death. His physicians who include four of Italy’s 
most eminent medical authorities do not believe he will survive 
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many hours. Realizing the gravity of his condition, His Holiness 
yesterday delivered his last will to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secre- 
tary of State, who wept at the Pontiff’s bedside as he received the 
document. . . . The Pope was so near death yesterday that reports 
of his actual demise were sent out from Rome by Reuter’s Agency, 
and another report telegraphed from London spread over the 
world. During all the hours of his suffering the Pope never relin- 
quished his affability toward those of his household who attended 
him, even bantering with the doctors, and appreciating every at- 
tention from his visitors. 


When the Pope’s nephew, Marquis Della Chiesa, despite his own 
illness, came to the bedside early in the morning the Pontiff re- 
proached him for his imprudence and begged him to return imme- 
diately to bed. 

When Cardinal Gasparri was unable to put his hand on the pon- 
tifical will in a drawer of the desk, the Pope called to him, “Your 
eyes are bad. Bring me the drawer. I will look myself.” 

After he had received the Holy Viaticum, one of those watching 
at Benedict’s bedside said to him, “Holy Father, now just don’t worry 
about anything. Do exactly as your doctors tell you.” He opened his 
eyes to say, “If it pleases my Lord that I should work a little longer 
for His Church, I am at His service; but if He says, ‘that’s enough 
[basta], then may His holy Will be done!” 

Each cardinal who was in Rome came to the bedside of the dying 
Pope, looked upon him, knelt, and kissed his hand. When Cardinal 
Merry del Val came and touched the hand of the man whose career 
he may have tried to stifle in the days of Pius X, Benedict opened 
his eyes, looked up at the cardinal and said, “Alive or dead, pray 
for me.” At four o’clock on the afternoon of January 21, Benedict 
cried out loudly and clearly. His voice was heard in the next room 
and in the corridor: “Offriemo volentieri la vita per la pace del 
mondo [Gladly do we offer our life for the peace of the world]!” 
At half-past nine in the evening, he asked the time and, when in- 
formed, sighed and said, “There is still plenty of time until six 
o'clock.” Late in the night, he tried to throw back his covers and 
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get up. “Let me dress,” he said. “Let me rise. I have much to do. 
There is important mail that I must take care of.” 

The bulletin from the Vatican that morning was brief, but it con- 
tained the clear beauty and meaning of a drop of dew running down 
a blade of grass. It read: “The Supreme Pontiff, Benedict XV, on 
the 22nd day of January at the hour of six, with great holiness fell 
asleep in the Lord.” 

Who would fear death if he were certain it would be like that, a 
falling asleep in the Lord? 
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The Pope Who Knew Dictators 
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Once more they prepared the Vatican for a Conclave. 

Once more the cardinals of the world packed their luggage and 
prepared for the journey to Rome. 

Once more a man dressed in a white cassock would come from 
the Conclave, and the Catholics of the world would regard him as 
the Vicar of Christ on earth and infallible in matters of faith and 
morals, 

No one will argue that he is not the true Holy Father. But he 
may not have been the favorite candidate. Some other cardinal 
may have received the majority of votes in the early balloting, but 
just didn’t have enough support to be elected. It may happen that 
the one proclaimed the Vicar of Christ was selected as a compromise 
when the cardinals could not agree on one of their more important 
colleagues. 

In the Conclave of 1922, the Pope named to succeed Benedict was 
apparently not only a compromise, but became the choice when 
another refused to accept the Papacy. Cardinal Laurenti, then head of 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, turned down the offer to be- 
come Pope so unequivocally, it was said, that no amount of persuasion 
could change his mind. He was terrified at the idea. He got on his 
knees to the cardinals, imploring “that this exalted office be given 
another who is stronger and better able to carry the burden.” 

This story was given confirmation shortly after the Conclave. The 
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new Pope remarked to a bishop who was paying his homage that 
“We should not be in this place if it had not been for the deep 
humbleness of Cardinal Laurent.” 

Late in the morning of the final day of the Conclave, the word 
began to spread among the people in St. Peter’s Square that “Ratti” 
had been chosen. At the same time another word was being passed 
rapidly through the crowd. It said Cardinal Tacci had been elected. 
The two names began to eddy back and forth; someone would whis- 
per “Ratti” to a person standing near him, another would yell “Tacci” 
so that it could be heard across the square. It is understandable how 
the names of Ratti and Tacci became confused. 

One Italian newspaper thought it had a fine scoop by appearing 
on the streets with a story and a picture of the new Pope even before 
the senior cardinal had appeared on the balcony to make the official 
announcement. Unfortunately, the newspaper had elected Cardinal 
Tacci. 

Inside the Vatican there was no mistake. Cardinal Achilles Ratti, 
Archbishop of Milan, had accepted the Papacy. When asked what 
name he wished to use in his reign as Pope, Achilles Ratti answered, 
“During the pontificate of Pius IX, I was made an active member 
of the Catholic Church and took the first steps in my ecclesiastical 
career. It was Pius X who called me to Rome. Pius is a name of peace. 
Therefore, desirous as I am of dedicating my efforts to the work 
of world pacification, to which my predecessor Benedict consecrated 
himself, I choose the name of Pius XI.” 

Only four years previously, the man who was about to reign as 
Pope had been Monsignor Ratti, the head of the Vatican library. 
Although recognized as an excellent librarian and scholar, he was 
hardly known except to other librarians, scholars who respected his 
tranquil intelligence and research abilities, and students of Roman 
paleography. But Benedict XV knew him. This is important. Ratti had 
been fully prepared, he admitted later, to end his days in quiet schol- 
arship among the treasures of the Vatican library. He was almost 
sixty-one years old, and his life had been formed, he thought. At any 
rate he was happy and contented with his existence. And then, in 
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the spring of 1918, a strange thing happened in his life. This was 
to take him on to heights where most Catholic churchmen dread 
to step. And some, including Cardinal Laurenti, refuse outright to 
ascend. 

This is how Ratti’s life changed so abruptly. In 1918 Poland was 
freed from Russian domination for the first time in more than 
one hundred years. The Polish bishops urged the Holy See to send 
them an apostolic visitor. They said the physical presence of a rep- 
resentative of the Vatican would help the Polish people to again 
understand that they were linked to the Church of Rome. 

In a morning conference Monsignor Bonaventura Cerretti, then a 
member of the staff of the papal Secretariat of State, mentioned this 
request to the Pope. The Pope said he would give it his consideration. 
Twenty-four hours later Benedict summoned Monsignor Cerretti and 
said he had made up his mind about Poland. He would send them 
an apostolic visitor. He wanted the monsignor’s list of candidates. 
But Cerretti had no idea the Pope would act so quickly and he had 
given the matter little thought. 

Benedict studied his finger tips impatiently waiting for the mon- 
signor’s reply. Finally, Cerretti blurted out a name, “Monsignor 
Achilles Ratti.” It was the only name to flash across his mind in the 
embarrassment and the confusion of the moment. He recalled Ratti 
because a few evenings before he had attended a dinner where the 
name of the prefect of the Vatican library came up in the conversa- 
tion. Someone pointed out that Ratti was called the “library mouse” 
and the “bookworm,” but it was too bad that he had never been 
given the chance to use his rare intellectual gifts in public life. 

The name was no sooner out of his mouth when Cerretti wished 
he had it back. He felt sure the Pope would rebuff him for sug- 
gesting a man who had never been out of a library to fill a delicate 
papal post. He was surprised then to notice that Benedict was giving 
the name careful consideration. In fact the Pope was soon slowly 
nodding his head. He had respect for the librarian’s talents. When 
Benedict wanted the background of some segment of history to help 
him prepare an encyclical or decide a problem, he made a habit of 
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calling Ratti to his study. And Ratti never failed to supply the in- 
formation he needed. Benedict decided the nomination was a good 
one. 

The next scene took place in the office of Cardinal Gasparri. Here, 
the Vatican Secretary of State advised Ratti he was to be appointed 
to a post in Poland. 

“Has the Holy Father given this careful consideration?” the amazed 
Ratti asked. | 

“He has,” Gasparri replied. “The Holy Father always considers.” 

“[’m not qualified for this,” the perturbed librarian said. “I know 
nothing of practical affairs. I haven’t been active in the outside world. 
I’ve never been a diplomat. Do you think the Pope has really decided, 
or is it a vague idea with him?” 

“No,” Gasparri said. “It seems to me the Pope has really decided.” 

Ratti then asked for an audience with the Holy Father, convinced 
that he could make Benedict see that it had been a mistake to think 
of him for this appointment. He entered the papal office with his 
facts and arguments disciplined and marshaled, and began imme- 
diately to present his case in a most orderly fashion. 

However, Benedict interrupted him. “When do you leave?” he 
snapped. This was in April, 1918. The answer was that monsignor 
left for Warsaw on May 19, 1918, Pentecost Sunday. 

Benedict considered that Monsignor Ratti did an excellent job in 
Poland under difficult circumstances. So in 1921 he promoted him 
to archbishop of Milan and made him a cardinal. Ratti’s rapid rise 
from librarian to nuncio to archbishop to cardinal caused some 
members of the hierarchy to criticize the Holy See. Benedict dis- 
missed such talk in a sentence. “In this nomination only God and 
myself have had a part,” he said. 

So, Cardinal Ratti took possession of his archiepiscopal see at Milan 
on September 8, 1921. He never did build up much of a record of 
achievement as archbishop however. The cardinals didn’t give him 
a chance. Five months later they elected him Pope. 

Now for the prophecy that goes with the election. This time it 
comes from a Pope. On June 13, 1921, when he gave the red hats 
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of cardinals to Ratti, Camillo Laurenti, and Giovanni Tacci, Benedict 
said to the three: “There has been a generous distribution of red 
during the past few days, but soon there will be a distribution of 
white and the white robe will surely fall upon one of you.” Laurenti 
supposedly turned down the Papacy, Tacci was made a Pope pre- 
maturely in an Italian newspaper, and Ratti actually became Pius XI. 

When the name of a new Pope is known, people instinctively seek 
to find something in his personality or in his life that will form a 
link between him and the common folk, a human trait, an iden- 
tification that everyone will recognize. They wish to give him a kind 
of trademark. It is like handing out nicknames. 

One of the first items of interest to become known about Pius XI 
was the fact that he was a mountain climber. The people were 
greatly pleased. They could meet one another and say, “Did you know 
that the new Pope was a mountain climber?” It was true. He was a 
real mountain climber. He climbed in the Alps and in his time he 
was a front-rank Alpinist. “There are few recreations which are more 
wholesome for body and mind,” said the priest who became Pope, 
“and more to be recommended than a little mountain climbing.” 

Ratti and another priest and two guides were the first Italians to 
climb Monte Rosa, from the eastern or Italian side, and they did 
it by a brand-new route. This was a first they could claim for Italy. 
Monte Rosa is on the border between Switzerland and Italy; its top 
peak is Dufour Peak, 15,400 feet high, and the ascent from the 
Italian side is considered very difficult. Indeed, there were some ex- 
perts who thought the climb should be banned: that it should not 
be undertaken even under favorable conditions. But Pius XI was no 
Sunday mountain climber; he was a most thorough and exacting 
mountaineer. In his assault of Monte Rosa, he applied the painstaking 
attention to detail that he had learned in the libraries of the Vatican. 
Ratti studied everything: the reports of other climbers on the same 
mountain, the geological eccentricities of the mountain and its snow 
and ice, the whims of the avalanches, the watchful treachery of the 
crevices, the female fickleness of the weather. “The idea of attempting 
a gambler’s throw, as it is called, never entered our heads,” Achilles 
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Ratti said. “Mountainering is not a breakneck pursuit, but . . . merely 
a question of prudence and of a little courage, of love of nature and 
her most secret beauties.” 

Don Ratti, accompanied by Dr. Luigi Grasselli, a priest friend, and 
two guides, began the climb at 1:00 p.m. on July 29, 1889. At 7:00 p.m. 
the party had reached 10,000 feet and rested there until one o’clock 
the next morning. When they went on “Solemn silence reigned 
around, the stars shone brightly in the infinite, azure, almost velvety 
sky. The huge masses about us and their gigantic shadows stretched 
forth and intermingled on the white expanses of snow and ice.” After 
twelve hours of climbing, they rested in the snow, and Don Ratti said 
the background was “a huge massive wall of pure ice, whose brow 
projected, and extended above our heads a regular canopy of crystal.” 

At 8:30 p.m. they waited with the night and the wind on a ledge 
of rock 15,180 feet above sea level. “It was not the most comfortable 
of resting places,” Don Ratti said, “but it was perfectly safe for anyone 
who was reasonably sure of himself. It was impossible to take a step 
in any direction. Anyone sitting down found his feet dangling in 
space; we had, however, every facility for stamping them, provided we 
were careful not to lose our balance. And these elementary gymnastics 
were most necessary... . The cold was intense. Without being able 
to reckon the exact degree, I may mention that our coffee was frozen 
hard, and our wine and our eggs resembled it in that they were 
respectively neither drinkable nor eatable. We again had recourse to 
our chocolate and to a generous quantity of excellent kirsch, which 
we still had with us. 

“In such a place and such a temperature it would have been the 
height of imprudence to allow sleep to overcome us. But who would 
have slept in that pure air, which pierced our marrow, and in face of 
such a scene as we had before us? 

“At that height in the center of the grandest of all the grand Alpine 
theaters, in that pure transparent atmosphere under that sky of darkest 
blue, lit by a crescent moon and sparkling with stars as far as the eye 
could reach, in that silence... how could we ever think of the 
fatigue we had endured, much less complain of it? 
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“We stood there absorbed in our thoughts; when the perfect silence 
was broken by a sound like a mighty thunderclap. It was an avalanche 
which was breaking lose and falling below us, but too far away to 
cause us any trouble. Awestruck and amazed, we listened attentively 
to the terrible sound of destruction, the sight of which was denied us, 
as the mass, ever increasing in volume, hurled itself downwards .. . 
till it came to rest on the lower glacier. . . 

“And we were to have the opportunity of enjoying from that height 
the spectacle, everywhere beautiful, of the dawn of a splendid day; 
we were to witness the first diffusion of light, to see the loveliest tints 
growing in the east, the sun appearing in splendour between the sum- 
mits, and its rays spreading like a fiery mantle over a thousand slopes 
of ice and snow, lighting them up with a wondrous medley of splendid 
tints! 

“Tt was enough to drive a painter mad . . . and for us it was time 
to be moving and to climb the peak once more.” 

To many Catholics it was wonderful to have a Pope who could feel 
so deeply that his heart trembled in ecstasy and leaped up to touch 
the stars, who placed the attainment of a more rare and exquisite 
beauty above the dread and danger of his body. Yet, there is a perfect 
analogy between Pius’s mountain climbing and his teachings as a 
Pope. For to enjoy the splendor of the summits and to view the sun 
rays “spreading like a fiery mantle over a thousand slopes of ice and 
snow,” a man must first discipline his body and his thinking so that 
he can get up there. In other words he must learn how to keep his 
feet on the ground. To gain any of the joys and happiness the Church 
promises for those who come to know God, the Catholic must lead 
the good moral life, and this kind of life does not always seem to be 
good fun. In fact, except for saints and some men and women who 
draw great contentment from a religious life, the way to heaven often 
appears drab and as lifeless as a gray stone in a field on a damp, over- 
cast day. In the encyclicals that Pius gave to his people he does not 
make the “straight and narrow” any more inviting. 

So the new Pope had been a mountain climber. The world noted 
this. The other facts in the brief biographies that were printed at the 
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time of his election were pertinent to the proper knowledge of the 
man, but they were not as exciting as the hobby he had embraced. He 
was born on May 31, 1857, and named Ambrose (after his paternal 
grandfather) Damian (for his father’s eldest brother who was a priest) 
Achilles Ratti. Along the way he dropped the first two names and 
was to be called simply Achilles Ratti. He was born in Desio, a semi- 
industrial town ten miles north of Milan, and from there the foothills 
of the Alps are seen and Achilles loved them and was not frightened 
of them. He was the fourth of five Ratti children, and the youngest 
boy. His father was Francesco Ratti and his mother was Teresa Galli. 
His father became part of the silk industry—at first a spinner, then a 
manager of a little silk mill, and finally a partner in a silk company. 
The family was not noble, nor rich, but lived in comfortable circum- 
stances, even though some scrimping was necessary to send all four 
boys to school at the same time. As a small child Achilles went to the 
only school in town, where for forty-three years a priest, Don Giuseppe 
Volontieri, taught children their first lessons. When Don Volontieri 
died, the priest who spoke at his funeral was Achilles Ratti. The 
young priest expressed the gratitude of the town for the long service 
of the old priest. 

Achilles Ratti first showed his desire for the priesthood by entering 
the small preparatory seminary of St. Peter the Martyr. He was then 
only ten years old. He went on to the major seminary and took a 
three-year course in the College of San Carlo at Milan. Achilles was 
an exemplary student; he had gifts of memory and intelligence. His 
judgment was practical, grave and patient, he was not in a hurry. 
Apparently he remained this way, for when he became Pope an as- 
sociate in the Vatican library said, “The new Pope is not like an 
Italian at all. He is more like the serious English.” 

Achilles’ uncle was one of the most important priests in the prov- 
ince. His residence was at Asso, near the Lake of Como, and Achilles 
spent a great deal of leisure time at his uncle’s lovely place. Here he 
met Monsignor Nazari di Calabiana, Archbishop of Milan, who be- 
came his patron and called him “my young old man.” Largely through 
the archbishop’s influence, guidance, and decision, Achilles entered the 
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Lombard College at Rome, a school that received promising students 
from all parts of the Catholic world. 

Achilles was a student at Rome for three years, and while engaged 
in these advanced studies his ecclesiastical superiors decided that he 
was ready to receive Holy Orders. On December 20, 1879, Achilles 
Ratti was ordained a priest, celebrating his first Mass the next day in 
the Church of San Carlo al Corso, the church in Rome where the 
heart of Saint Borromeo is kept. He won degrees in canon law, the- 
ology, and one in philosophy from the new Academy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. And because of his exceptional erudition before the board 
of examiners he was called to the attention of Leo XIII, who received 
him in audience. Leo congratulated him because this was the kind of 
scholar he wanted the Church to produce more abundantly. Leo en- 
couraged him to continue his good work. Thus, we have the Pope 
who wrote “Rerum Novarum,” the Church’s most important pro- 
nouncement on labor, bestowing fatherly hope and confidence upon 
the man who more than forty years later would compose “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno,” the Catholic’s second most important document on 
the subject. 

Don Ratti now became a teacher. His students were the young 
clerics in the seminary at Milan. His subjects were sacred eloquence, 
which is really a “how-to-preach” course for priests, and dogmatic 
theology. From the age of twenty-five until thirty-one his life centered 
around the classroom and study. 

When one of the doctors of the Ambrosian Library died, Don Ratti 
applied for the position at the invitation of the prefect. He was ac- 
cepted and in 1888 joined the staff of one of the great libraries of the 
world. For thirty years he was to be a librarian—a fine librarian and 
a happy one. 

The stamp of quality a library bears is often decided by the men 
who administer and receive those who come seeking what is hidden 
in its books and manuscripts. Scholars of the world came to Don 
Achilles Ratti. They said he was kind, patient, courteous, and always 
willing to set aside his own pursuits to help a visitor by making the 
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visitor’s interests his own. Achilles Ratti was evidently a rare librarian. 
Cardinal Cerutti wrote: 


He did not consider himself a simple custodian of books, nor a 
scholar buried in his studies and shut off from the outside world. 
He rather thought of his mission as one in which he must watch 
and help all the intellectual work that went on around him. As 
his position placed him at the head of one of the most important 
centers of culture in the world, he always followed with a pas- 
sionate love and the greatest generosity its studious activities. He 
faithfully replied to all who wrote to him for advice and help. But 
in addition to this general willingness, on his own initiative when 
passing through the halls of the library he would approach those 
whom he saw studying and offer them assistance. 


Don Ratti specialized in the restoration of early Italian and Roman 
manuscripts. The elder J. P. Morgan once bought some badly dam- 
aged Coptic manuscripts which had been found in an old well in 
Egypt. He asked the experts for advice and was told to send them to 
Father Ratti in Milan to be photographed and restored. But the work 
was not finished until the librarian had become Pope. 

The librarian is supposed to make known the fruits of his work by 
his writing. Ratti did his share. He published a study entitled “Two 
Iconographic Plans of Milan from the Collection of Vatican Plans of 
the Twelfth Century.” He dedicated this scholarly offering to his 
mother: 


I dedicate to thee, Mother of rare and time-honored kind, these 
two plans, the most antique that are known of our great and dear 
Lombard metropolis, our mother city, together with the few pages 
with which I illustrate them. 


Don Ratti’s brother, Fermo Ratti, celebrated his silver wedding an- 
niversary in 1907. To honor the couple he dedicated his edition of the 
“Codice Atlantico,” or “Atlantic Code,” of Leonardo da Vinci. His 
special work was the publication in “final, definite critical form of all 
the decrees and legislation of all the archbishops of Milan from the 
first mention of the see sixteen hundred years ago to our time.” This 
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was a lifetime’s work, and since he passed the last seventeen years of 
his life as Pope, Achilles Ratti never did finish this task. 

During his years as a librarian, Ratti worked from eight thirty in 
the morning until seven thirty at night. But he avoided excessive con- 
centration on one subject to prevent dulling the keenness of his interest 
on the following day. That is why he had three separate desks, each 
covered with the papers of a different project; becoming tired of the 
work on one desk he moved to another one and felt refreshed. Decid- 
ing that he wished to improve his German, Ratti translated d’Azeglio’s 
philosophical work, “The Theoretical Essay on Natural Rights” into 
German. The bibliography of his work during these years comprises 
over fifty items made up of critical editions, monographs, articles, and 
papers delivered before learned societies. 

The prefect of the Ambrosian Library, Monsignor Antonio Ceriani, 
died in 1907, and Achilles Ratti, who had been a doctor of the library 
for nineteen years, was named to succeed him. The appointment, it 
was noted in the “Archivio Storico Lombardo,” was received “with the 
unanimous consent and the general applause of the world of learning, 
as at the news of a fortune come to the family.” At the same time 
Achilles was also named a monsignor. As a minor but interesting 
piece of evidence that there is no one pattern of advancement in the 
Catholic Church leading to the Papacy it might be noted that Leo 
XIII was a monsignor even before he had been ordained a priest, 
while Pius XI became a monsignor twenty-eight years after becoming 
one. 

Achilles Ratti did emerge from the library often to perform priestly 
duties. He was chaplain and director of the nuns of the Cenacle, who 
conducted retreats in Milan; he was among the lay people helping 
those who were organized to do acts of charity. He was chaplain to 
the German colony in the city; he taught catechism to the poor chil- 
dren, including that wiry breed of children known as chimney sweeps. 

He traveled a bit in Europe, too, visiting Paris, and England to 
study at Oxford and at the British Museum. In 1914 he returned to 
Oxford to deliver a two-hour address in Latin on the 400th anniversary 
of the birth of Roger Bacon. Everywhere he went, of course, he was 
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soon asking directions to the libraries, spending glorious afternoons in 
their silence as the dust danced in the sunlight in the towering cor- 
ridors of books. 

When World War I broke out, Father Ehrle, S.J., head of the 
Vatican library, retired. Monsignor Ratti was called to Rome to take 
charge. He was named a canon of St. Peter’s and was made a pro- 
tonotary apostolic. For a priest who had chosen this particular career, 
how much higher could Monsignor Ratti go? And yet, in terms of 
time, as a great librarian might measure time, he was whisked out of 
his library before he could catch his breath—when, as we have seen, 
he was suddenly sent to Poland. 

This job required tact, patience, administrative ability, the knack 
of saying the right thing or saying nothing, all these little graces and 
tricks of the diplomatic trade that are so hard to learn in a short 
time. Monsignor Ratti arrived in Warsaw in the late spring of 1918. 
He had to learn the art of diplomacy overnight. One mistake would 
have made him appear the fool, and his mission would have been a 
failure. Poland was free, but not of suffering. Her suffering seemed 
ironically cruel because peace had been declared in the world. But the 
Poland of those years was turned into “a very hell of primitive human 
passion, where at times the furies seemed to reign supreme.” Poland 
had been divided for a hundred years; three countries had a parcel of 
her land and ruled over her people. From 1914 until 1918 Poles fought 
in three different armies, often against one another. 

Three different kinds of Poles were beginning to be born. There 
were the Russian Poles, German Poles, and Austrian Poles, and when 
they tried to form one country they didn’t always think alike. For 
example, Eastern Galicia, which had a population of Poles and 
Ruthenians, had once been governed by Austria. The Poles and 
Ruthenians there were divided on many grounds, in fact they were 
divided even as Catholics. The Poles were of the Latin rite, and the 
Ruthenians had a Greek liturgy; therefore there were two archbishops 
for the province, the Latin archbishop with 1,014,321 Catholics, and 
the Ruthenian archbishop with 1,344,355. In 1918 the Poles and the 
Ruthenians battled each other violently. It was a terribly savage 
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struggle; the combatants completely ignored the ideals of Christianity. 

Monsignor Ratti wrote letters to the two archbishops entreating 
them to use their authority to end this reign of killing and torture. 
The archbishops wrote back to Monsignor Ratti, thanking him for his 
letter. They said that they were sorry but they could do nothing to 
fulfill his request. The Poles and Ruthenians would have to fight it 
out to the bitter end. 

In six months’ time the Poles won, and Monsignor Ratti persuaded 
the Polish government to offer the hand of leniency to the Ruthenians. 
There was a new Poland now, and Monsignor Ratti wanted to re- 
establish ties with the Holy See and strengthen the religious fabric of 
these Catholic people. He held meetings of the bishops; he had the 
Vatican name bishops to vacant sees; he moved about the land; he 
went to kneel and to preach at the national shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa. And in addition to all this his jurisdiction was extended 
to include Finland, Estonia, and Lithuania. 

Pope Benedict hoped, through Ratti, to establish communications 
with Lenin in the new Russia. Monsignor Ratti did make attempts to 
get into Russia to meet the government there, but something always 
came up to block his plans. 

If Ratti failed to make contact with Russian officials, he did his best 
to meet everyone else. His house in Warsaw was open to all callers. “I 
am the first envoy of the Pope to live here for more than a hundred 
years,” he said. “It is only right that I should give them all every 
possible chance of seeing and of meeting me.” 

He didn’t have much money to spend because Benedict was empty- 
ing the Vatican treasury for war relief. “You'll have to make do on . 
next to nothing,” the Pope told Ratti, “but when you must spend, 
spend well. We are poor indeed, but still we must preserve a certain 
dignity.” 

In 1919 Monsignor Ratti was given important diplomatic rank. 
Benedict named him papal nuncio to Poland, and he was made an 
archbishop, being consecrated by Monsignor (later Cardinal) Kakow- 
ski, the archbishop of Warsaw, in the Cathedral of Warsaw. There 
Ratti was given the pallium, a-circular band of white wool with six 
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crosses on the shoulder. The pallium is worn by the Pope and the 
archbishops; it is made from the wool of lambs blessed in the Church 
of St. Agnes on her feast. And after it is made it is blessed by the Pope 
on the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul. 

Following this promotion Ratti was ordered to take on another 
ticklish assignment. The Versailles Peace Conference had decided that 
the destiny of Upper Silesia, a part of Prussia from 1742 until 1918, 
should be settled by a plebiscite. There were German and Polish peo- 
ple living there, and after “this announcement the province became a 
veritable witches’ caldron of political passion and propaganda on both 
sides.” Upper Silesia was more than a piece of land involving national 
pride. “Political passion” was understandably aroused because in these 
four thousand square miles the production of coal was three times 
that of the Saar. It was rich in iron, lead, and zinc. There was a re- 
ligious conflict here, too, not between church and state, not between 
Catholics and anticlerical Socialists or Communists or rationalists or 
liberals, but between German Catholics and Polish Catholics. Because 
the bishop of Upper Silesia was German, the Poles took it for granted 
that he was against them. The Polish government asked the Pope to 
appoint a commissioner to make sure the clergy remained neutral 
during the campaign. Monsignor Ratti, being acceptable to both the 
Germans and Polish, was made special papal commissioner. His mis- 
sion was to try to prevent a civil war between the German and Polish 
Catholics and to forestall any intervention of ecclesiastics prejudicing 
the interests of religion. He prepared a letter in German and Polish 
that was read at Mass in all churches of Upper Silesia on Sunday, 
June 13, 1920. His letter asked these Catholics “to endeavor to under- 
stand the position of the other side and to remember that, Poles or 
Germans, they were all Catholics and the Holy Father considered all 
of them to be his children.” It is doubtful that the letter influenced 
very many people. Both the Germans and Poles thought the mon- 
signor should have known that their side was right. They knew they — 
were in the right. Why didn’t the man sent by the Pope see this? 
Ratti seemed to understand he couldn’t please both sides, and wryly 
commented that he knew he was succeeding because both sides were 
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displeased. “When only the Germans were against me,” he said, “I did 
not know whether I was on the right track; but when the Poles also 
expressed their feelings against me, I was certain that I was doing the 
right thing.” Before the matter of Upper Silesia was concluded, with 
Poland and Germany each receiving a part of the land, there were 
strikes, revolts, and “armed uprisings.” Upper Silesia had its own 
small war. 

Nevertheless, Monsignor Ratti was soon to win the admiration of 
the Poles. He stood with them physically when he could have re- 
treated honorably to safety. He did this at a time when Poland seemed 
about to die as a nation—die violently. In the confusion of the Russian 
Revolution, the Polish Army marched into Russia occupying the land 
that was once old Poland. In 1918 and 1919 the Bolsheviks had been 
too occupied with their own revolution to resist the Poles, but now in 
1920 they were ready for the counteroffensive. The Red Army slashed 
forward with a fury caused by hundreds of years of oppression. His- 
tory is lavish with its touches of irony, and this was another example, 
for the Poles and the Russian peasants who were now at each other’s 
throats had been the victims of the same tyranny—that of the Czar. 
In forty days the Poles had retreated four hundred miles; a large part 
of their army was breaking in panic, and the Russians were headed 
straight for Warsaw. General Pilsudski, of the Polish Army, later said, 
“I hesitated to place my trust in the morale of the troops . . . I had 
never in all my experience of warfare seen such ragamuffins. In the 
Twenty-first Division half of the men appeared before me, at Firlej, 
_ practically naked.” 

General Tukhachevsky, commander-in-chief of the Russians, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction as he observed that he was being opposed by 
little more than an armed mob, which lacked any vestige of purpose, 
organization, or confidence. Lord D’Abernon, who was in Warsaw at 
the time representing Britain on the Allied Commission to advise and 
support the government of Poland, said, “Nothing could appear more 
certain than that the Soviet forces would capture Warsaw.” 

The city was being evacuated; the government offices were being 
transferred to Poznan; the diplomats were leaving, but Monsignor Ratti 
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himself was not. He explained to the others that “I am not, like your- 
selves, only a diplomat. As a priest I have the duty of helping to keep 
up the people’s courage.” He sent off his staff and his records, and 
waited. This time there was indeed little to do but pray. 

Monsignor Ratti must have been resigned to capture. Perhaps he 
thought wryly that now at last he would be able to carry out the Holy 
Father’s wish and talk to the Russians. 

The attack on Warsaw began on August 14, 1920. Reports coming 
back to the city said that there was heavy fighting in the suburbs; the 
Poles would lose a piece of their land, retake it, and then lose it again. 
The Poles held their own this day. But they were discouraged. Defeat 
seemed inevitable. General Pilsudski had left the city with a part of 
the army to carry out a plan on which he was gambling the fate of 
his army and Warsaw and Poland itself. Messages were sent out to 
Pilsudski urging him to return; the city was doomed unless he heeded 
the call to come back. But Pilsudski would not return. He prayed that 
the city would hold out for one more day while he fell on the Russians’ 
flank from a place south of Warsaw. For two days his ragged army 
was on the march. And then they were suddenly at the rear of the 
Russian Army which was facing Warsaw. They had succeeded beyond 
the hope of prayers. The Poles were no longer weary nor defeated. 
They knew that this was the chance to save their land, to gain the 
victory, to win revenge. And so they fell on the Russians, who broke 
in alarm and confusion at finding an army where no army should 
have been—in their rear. And the Poles pursued them. They drove 
the enemy for hundreds of miles, and had there been fresh reserves, 
and had the Poles had proper equipment and weapons, they might 
have demolished the entire Communist army. They had saved 
Poland, however, and stilled Russia’s military power for the time 
being. Here are some of the statistics of victory: seven of Russia’s 
twenty-one divisions were captured, one thousand machine guns fell 
into the hands of the Poles, and sixty thousand prisoners were taken. © 
The Poles won a second victory in September on the Neman. An 
armistice was agreed upon in October, and the Treaty of. Riga was 
signed in March, 1921. 
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The Poles did not forget the courage of Monsignor Ratti. Neither 
did Benedict XV. On February 2, 1921, Cardinal Andrew Ferrari, 
Archbishop of Milan, died. Benedict named Monsignor Ratti to be his 
successor. And he gave him the red hat immediately. In acting so 
promptly Benedict may have remembered how long it was before he 
himself had been made a cardinal when he was archbishop of Bologna. 

Before going on to Milan, the new cardinal passed a month of the 
summer at Monte Cassino, the Benedictine monastery, nourishing 
himself spiritually and getting ready to assume his new responsibility. 
If he had known how heavy the responsibility was soon to be, he 
might have been tempted to stay in the monastery. In September he 
entered Milan to be installed as archbishop. The people welcomed his 
return as though a festival had been proclaimed. Flowers came shower- 
ing down from an airplane in the sky, bands played, soldiers paraded, 
and thirty thousand people stood around the cathedral cheering. “Long 
live the Cardinal of Youth,” young people cried to him. “Long live 
the Cardinal’s young friends,” he called back. 

Cardinal Ratti had taken for his motto “Raptim Transit [He passes 
hurriedly.]” Nothing could have been more true of his stay in Milan. 
The celebration of his arrival there was a still fresh memory when 
Benedict died. Now Cardinal Ratti had to pack his bags and go to 
Rome for the Conclave. Two ladies of Milan called on the cardinal to 
present a bouquet of white flowers to him—because white is what the 
Pope wears—and they wanted him to carry the flowers into the Con- 
clave. But he said, “They'll look better before the tabernacle in the 
little chapel.” 


ae 


At the time the new Pope, the former Cardinal Ratti, was telling 
the Sacred College that he would call himself Pius XI and explaining 
why he had picked this name, Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, was 
on a train going from Naples to Rome. A Vatican official, who met 
the cardinal at the station, informed him that the Conclave was over. 
O’Connell could barely hide his vexation, and no one could justly 
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blame him. For the second time Cardinal O’Connell had lost his race 
across the Atlantic. In his first audience with Pius, O’Connell spoke 
his mind. Pius was sympathetic and said, “We feel so sorry that after 
making the long journey you could not be here in time for the elec- 
tion. We wished at least one representative of the American hierarchy. 
. . . It shall not happen again. We will change the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion.” Pius was as good as his word. He changed the law of the Con- 
claves to read that fifteen days must pass after the death of one Pope 
before the election of the next Pope should begin, and an extra three 
days could be added if necessary to give time for all cardinals to 
arrive in Rome. This is still the law today although the two-week 
interval is no longer needed, for airplanes can bring all the cardinals 
together in Rome within a few days. 

The change in the rules for papal elections was one of the first acts 
of Pius XI. His very first act, however, taken when the length of his 
reign could be counted in minutes, was a forecast of one of the most 
significant actions of his entire pontificate. He had been elected Pope, 
he had chosen his name, and then he said to the cardinals, “There is 
something else.” The cardinals leaned forward expectantly. All were 
curious and eager. “I protest before the members of the Sacred 
College,” he said, “that I have at heart the safeguarding and the 
defense of the rights of the Church, and all prerogatives of the Holy 
See; that being said I wish that my first blessing should go out as a 
pledge of that peace for which humanity is longing, not only to Rome 
and Italy, but to the whole Church and the entire world. I shall give 
it from the outside balcony of St. Peter’s.” Some of the cardinals were 
displeased when they realized that the Pope was going to break a 
tradition going back over forty years. They tried to dissuade him from 
carrying out his intention. 

To these arguments, he is said to have replied, “Remember I am no 
longer a Cardinal. I am the Supreme Pontiff now.” True to his word 
again, Pius gave his blessing from the balcony overlooking St. Peter’s 
Square. We do not say that the world was startled by this act. It 
aroused a good deal of interest, though, and indicated the Vatican’s 
willingness to try to end the Pope’s status as “Prisoner of the Vatican.” 
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The gesture further indicated that the Pope did not want the papal 
territory of the past century returned, that he would be satisfied with 
a “little corner of the earth,” and with the right to rule in religious 
matters without interference. 

Mussolini, the Fascist dictator, also wanted to come to terms with 
the Church. He wanted peace with the Pope and the Roman Catholic 
Church, not because he himself was religious or because his conscience 
bothered him about the spiritual realm, but because he believed that 
it was good to have people practicing religion if that made them better 
servants of the state. Why have sincere Catholics opposing you when 
by giving in a little you could have them cheering for you in the 
streets? Early in his career, Mussolini said, and God knows how 
cynically, that “Since the Italian people is almost totally Catholic, and 
Catholicism is the ancient glory and tradition of Italy, the State, 
which is the juridical organization of the Italian nation, the repre- 
sentative of its spirit and the heir of traditions, is not and cannot be 
aught but Catholic.” 

The Roman question was a political, spiritual, and religious puzzle 
that was not to be solved overnight. Informal negotiations didn’t 
begin until August 26, 1926, when Francesco Pacelli, as spokesman of 
the Holy See, and Domenico Barone, representing Mussolini and the 
King of Italy, sat down to a table, brought out their sheaves of paper, 
and held their first meeting. These two men had 110 conversations. 
The guiding hand of Pius XI was there in all the proceedings, for 
Pacelli had 129 audiences with the Pope, sometimes lasting for hours, 
on this Roman question. Once the task of preparation was done, 
Mussolini and Cardinal Gasparri, who had been retained by Pius as 
Secretary of State, came together several times to examine every clause 
as they approached the moment for signing on the dotted line. The 
negotiations for the Lateran Treaty were a well-kept secret even inside 
the Vatican itself where normally gossip and rumor are exceedingly 
prevalent. 

Then, on February 7, 1929, Cardinal Gasparri called the Vatican 
diplomatic corps together to inform its members that a treaty with 
Italy was about to be signed. Many were surprised. Four days later 
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Pius was giving an address to the parish priests of Rome. It was noon 
and the bells of a clock began to ring the hour. Pius was silent, staring 
thoughtfully into the sky, and then he announced that Mussolini and 
Gasparri were at that moment signing the Treaty of Lateran. The 
priests were astonished. 

The Lateran Treaty contained three documents, a treaty, a con- 
cordat, and a financial convention. Here are some of the provisions 
stated in simple language: 

The Pope was recognized as a sovereign ruler. 

He was to rule over 108 acres known as the Vatican City. He would 
also control a few buildings in Rome and own Castel Gandolfo, the 
papal summer residence. 

People who worked and lived in the Vatican were citizens of the 
Vatican. Cardinals who did their work in the Vatican would be con- 
sidered citizens of the Vatican although their residences might be in 
the city of Rome. 

The Vatican would have its own postal system and customs depart- 
ment. 

The Vatican could operate its own radio station. 

The Vatican renounced its claim to the old papal territories. 

For this the Italian government promised to pay 750 million lire in 
regular cash payments, and one billion lire in government stocks, 
bearing five per cent interest. The Vatican agreed not to sell the stock. 

The Catholic religion was recognized as the official religion of Italy. 

The Church promised to say prayers for the Italian nation. 

There would be religious education in the primary and secondary 
schools. 

A religious ceremony was recognized as valid for marriage. There 
was to be no divorce. 

The Church was to administer its own property. 

The selection of the bishops and archbishops was the right of the 
Holy See, although appointments would be made known to the gov- 
ernment before they were published so that objections on political 
grounds could be raised quietly. But the government could no longer 
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keep a bishop from his see by withholding approval as was often done 
in the past. 

The Holy See prohibited all “ecclesiastics and religious” from 
taking an active role in any political party. 

With the signing of this treaty, Pius made this comment: 


The Holy See considers that with the agreement signed today it 
possesses the guaranties necessary to provide the liberty and inde- 
pendence to the spiritual diocese of Rome and of the Catholic 
Church in Italy and the whole world. It declares the Roman Ques- 
tion definitely and irrevocably settled and therefore eliminated, and 
recognizes the Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty of the House of 
Savoy, with Rome as the capital of the Italian state. Italy, on its 
side, recognizes the state of the Vatican City under the sovereignty 
of the Supreme Pontiff. The law of guaranties and any other law 
or act contrary to the present treaty is abrogated. 


It would be hardly correct to say that Pius IX turned over in his 
grave because the new Pope had come to terms with the Kingdom of 
Italy, the usurper who had devoured the vast papal lands. It was Pius 
IX, after all, who first mentioned that he would be satisfied with a 
“little corner of the earth” if he were given a guarantee that he would 
be completely sovereign there. It had been a matter of time—time had 
to pass until the bitter juices of the 1870 struggle had washed away 
and there was hardly a stain left. Pius XI not only received his 
sovereignty, but Catholicism was to have an official place in the life 
of a country. Under Mussolini, religion was still in for trying days, 
but the good deed, so far as the Vatican was concerned, had been 
done. It wouldn’t be revoked. And the Church still had its place in 
Italy when the wars were over. 

However, it was one thing for the Church to sign a treaty with 
Mussolini and another to live in peace and harmony with him. If a 
journalist had gone to the Pope and then to Mussolini and asked each 
the same two questions, To whom do the children belong? and For 
what was man born? he would have seen how great was the dividing 
line between them. The Fascist would say that the child’s first duty 
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was to the state—body and soul—and that he belonged to his parents 
only when these conditions were fulfilled. And the citizen of the state 
had a free will only when it did not conflict with the will of the 
state. This is the meaning of a totalitarian form of government. 

The Church had a different historical view: 

The family, not the state, was responsible for the child. 

The first purpose in educating a child was to give him an under- 
standing of God, and then to prepare him for living on earth under 
God’s law. 

The will of man was to be directed towards the will of God, not 
the state. 

Yes, it was right for a man to give obedience and loyalty to the 
government under which he lived. But not when the government 
declared itself to be a religion. 

The coming of the totalitarian state was a new kind of menace that 
the Church had to study and to measure against its unchanging 
doctrine. Pius XI may not have understood the real purpose and 
dangers of Fascism during the first years of its growth. At that time 
the former man of the library was himself growing and developing as 
a Pope. But Pius was not to be fooled by the Fascists forever. “It is 
not the function of the State,” he told students from a Jesuit College 
in 1929, “to absorb, to swallow up, to annihilate the individual and 
the family. This would be absurd, contrary to the nature of things, 
for the family existed before society.” No, Pius did not close his eyes 
to the sins and brutality of the Fascists. In 1926 negotiations were 
starting on the Roman question—surely a moment in Church rela- 
tions with Italy when the Pope would be expected not to rock the 
boat. Nevertheless, he said: 


We have recently seen a new storm breaking over Italy. We have 
seen Catholics attacked and Catholic institutions. We have seen 
property damaged and sacked. The boldness and the impudence of 
some of these rascals has broken all limits, profaning churches and | 
the very persons of the Catholic episcopate. There are no stronger 
supporters of the cause of good order than Catholics. Yet, there 
have been blind attacks on Catholics as being seditious and rebels, 
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A few years after the Lateran Treaty had been signed, the state 
began to attack Catholic societies and organizations. Catholic Boy 
Scouts were banned, because small Italian boys must join clubs in 
which there would be only one handbook—the book of aims, ideals, 
and procedures written by the Fascists. The year 1931 witnessed an 
assault on Catholic Action—a movement given world-wide meaning 
by Pius XI, who described it as “the participation of the laity in the 
work of the hierarchy.” Catholic Action tried to bring spiritual and 
moral principles to bear on the problems of the times. When well 
organized and strong, Catholic Action advocates good government, 
the training of better citizens, the promotion of public welfare, and 
the instilling of Catholic principles into public life. Now Catholic 
Action was accused of preparing to destroy Fascism. First there were 
words and then there was action. Antipapal demonstrations were 
seen in Rome; the cry of “Death to the Pope” was heard again sound- 
ing from the throats of Romans. Copies of the Osservatore Romano 
were burned in the streets. Catholic meetings were raided; Catholic 
students were beaten up. A fire was set in a bishop’s palace. The police 
saw nothing. Instead, they demanded that young people’s clubs that 
were part of Catholic Action should be disbanded. 

Mussolini went on the radio to say that the charges made against 
Catholic Action were true and that Fascism had to be defended in 
the name of Fascist martyrs. “The assertion that Catholic Action 
hadn’t any political character is completely false,” Mussolini stormed. 

Pius XI had called Catholic Action “the apple of my eye.” He was 
not to be intimidated now. On July 3, 1931, an American monsignor 
attached to the Vatican Secretariat of State appeared in Paris and 
called on the world press services. He had copies of a papal encyclical, 
“Non Abbiamo Bisogno,” in which the Pope denounced certain as- 
pects of Fascism as conceived in paganism. It also called the artificial 
storm created over Catholic Action an attempt to win complete con- 
trol of Italian youth. Pius had reasoned that if he tried to release this 
encyclical from the Vatican, the government would confiscate it, but 
he was not to be frustrated by Mussolini. He had a plan of his own. 
He decided to send Monsignor Spellman—yes, the same man who is 
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today Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York—on a secret mis- 
sion to Paris. It would be his duty to hoodwink the Fascists and 
smuggle the document out of Italy and to see that it was made public 
quickly, dramatically, and without any censorship. When the en- 
cyclical was handed to the press it had already been translated into 
English, French, Spanish, and German. 

The Pope’s words were exceedingly plain. There was no need to 
seek for hidden nuances here: 


A conception of the State, which makes the rising generations 
belong to it entirely without exception, from the tenderest years 
up to adult life, cannot be reconciled by a Catholic either with 
Catholic doctrine or with the natural rights of the family. It is not 
possible for a Catholic to accept the claim that the Church and 
the Pope must limit themselves to the external practices of religion 
(such as Mass and the Sacraments) and that all the rest of the 
education belongs to the State. 


The Pope charged that the Fascists were trying to develop a dif- 
ferent species of Catholic with 


.. . a frame of mind in religious matters that rebels against the 
direction of higher religious authority, and which enjoins or en- 
courages disobedience to them; a frame of mind that becomes a 
persecution and which tries to destroy all that the Supreme Head 
of religion notoriously prizes most dearly; a frame of mind that 
excels itself in insult and injury against the person of the Father 
of all the Faithful to the point of crying “Down with the Pope,” 
“Death to the Pope,” an apprenticeship truly to parricide. Such a 
sham of religion cannot in any way be reconciled with Catholic 
teaching and Catholic conduct. 


Pius also mentioned that among the members of the Catholic 
Action societies restrained by the Fascists on the grounds of self- 
defense were 500,000 girls and young women. 

After the encyclical had been given to the world there was public 
silence in Italy for eight weeks, while envoys busied themselves going 
back and forth between the Vatican and government offices to work 
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out an agreement in which Mussolini promised there would be no 
more laws or hostile actions against Catholic Action clubs. The Pope 
for his part would see to it that Catholic Action contained its mem- 
bers more to the religious field, stayed away from anything with a 
political flavor. These clubs were not to concern themselves much 
with labor unions or guilds, and Catholic youth groups would not 
emphasize sports and athletic activities. Mussolini wanted assurance 
that the body of every Italian boy would be properly developed by the 
State. The Pope must be content with their souls. 

Then on February 11, 1932, Mussolini in full uniform called on the 
Pope. The visit was surrounded with enough pomp, fanfare, and cere- 
mony to satisfy the most fanatic devotee of ritual. Pius and Mussolini 
talked in private for an hour, and then the Pope accompanied the 
Italian dictator to St. Peter’s. There Mussolini knelt before the tomb 
of St. Peter’s and bowed his head. It is doubtful whether Mussolini, 
a self-confessed atheist, said any prayers. But it was a sight to behold, 
full of political meaning for the daily journals recording the event. 
Spiritually, however, it signified nothing. 

An evil philosophy has its “hour of glory,” too, even though a part 
of humanity may have to suffer infinite tortures to bring it about. In 
due course, Nazism gave the absolute dictator and modern totalitarian- 
ism a world-wide stage on which to perform. In 1933 Hitler took over 
power in a nation that had failed to come alive again after World 
War I, in a nation that was willing to accept, or too weak to reject, 
a strong man for protection against Communism, against the ravages 
of a depression, and against the unhappiness of being a citizen in a 

_minor, defeated nation. Before 1933 ended, Hitler had signed a con- 
cordat with the Vatican. A concordat is a treaty between the Holy See 
and a government to describe, regulate, and protect the interests of 
the Catholic Church in that country. This concordat was accomplished 
so quickly it appeared that Hitler and the Church would get along 
very well indeed. The Church was to have the freedom it deemed 
essential: Catholic education in primary schools, Catholic theology at 
the universities, freedom for religious orders, communication with 
Rome, the right, in general, to run its own affairs, 
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But almost at once Hitler began to break the spirit and terms of the 
concordat. His government attacked Catholic Action, particularly if 
there were any hint of young people being led into clubs and trained 
in the Catholic way. Only the Hitler Youth Movement could be 
tolerated. It soon became obvious that Hitler never intended to re- 
spect the concordat. Perhaps he never even read the terms when he 
signed the document. How could anyone honestly believe that there 
could be a special freedom for Catholic education? for the Catholic 
religious orders? for the Catholic press? for Catholic speech? if this 
interfered with the Hitler program? Only madmen could expect such 
preferred treatment. 

Then, too, there were the racial theories of Hitler saying that only 
Aryans were to inherit the earth. In an attempt to make this theory 
a fact the sterilization and persecution of Jews followed. German 
bishops condemned this race notion as heresy. The book by Alfred 
Rosenberg, Myth of the Twentieth Century, which set forth the con- 
cept of racial superiority, was placed on the Index of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Cardinal Faulhaber, of Munich, gave his sermons in 
defense of the “ancestors of all Christians according to the spirit.” 

In the last month of 1936, Pius XI became very ill. He was suffer- 
ing from a painful leg ailment. His right leg was paralyzed. His heart 
would not take the strain, it was reported. Pius said to a doctor: “The 
Pope cannot be ill. The Pope is in the hands of God who will call 
him from his labors in His own good time. We shall continue to work 
until called.” However, he complained of the pain to those about 
him. “The pains are atrocious,” he said. “Yes, most atrocious. But we 
are here to labor. Our vocabulary does not find words to express the 
torments which we are suffering. Nevertheless, we shall continue to 
labor.” 

Newspaper reporters established the “Death Watch” outside the 
Vatican, the obituaries were all prepared, medical bulletins held out 
little hope. But the Pope did not die. He certainly did continue to | 
labor. And the results were startling. Within a single week of the 
Lenten season of 1937 he sent out two encyclicals, two of the truly 
notable documents of his reign. One encyclical denounced Nazism. 
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The other condemned Communism. It was as though Pius saw the 
intricate patterns of life more clearly when pain was the unwelcome 
guest of his body and death seemed close at hand. 

He recognized Nazism and Communism as the twin political devils 
of the twentieth century. Now he knew who they were and what they 
wanted without the shadow of a doubt. He observed dryly to a friend 
that the two letters ought to stop the rumors that he was a dying man. 
The one against Nazism, “Mit brennender Sorge,” was printed in the 
German language. It was smuggled into that country, and wasn’t de- 
livered to the parish priests until early in the morning on the day it 
was to be released, which was Palm Sunday, March 21. The German 
Catholics gasped at the pulpits of their churches in disbelief and dread 
as their priests read the words: 


Whoever exalts race, or the people, or the State, or a particular 
form of State above their standard value and divinizes them to an 
idolatrous level, distorts and perverts an order of the world planned 
and created by God... . Only superficial minds can ... make 
the mad attempt to confine within the boundaries of a single peo- 
ple, within the narrow blood stream of a single race, God the 
Creator of the world. ... Whoever wishes to see banished from 
church and school the Biblical history and the wise doctrines of 
the Old Testament, blasphemes the name of God. ... The fool 
who has said in his heart “there is no God” goes straight to moral 
corruption, and the number of these who today are out to sever 
morality from religion, is legion. . . . To hand over the moral law 
to man’s subjective opinion, which changes with the times, instead 
of anchoring it in the holy will of the eternal God and His com- 
mandments, is to open wide every door to the forces of destruction. 
. .. Thousands of voices ring into your ears a Gospel which has 
not been revealed by the Father of Heaven. Thousands of pens are 
wielded in the service of a Christianity which is not of Christ. Press 
and wireless daily force on you productions hostile to the Faith and 
the Church. . . . Many of you, clinging to your Faith and to your 
Church, as a result of your affiliation with religious associations 
guaranteed by the concordat, have often to face the tragic trial of 
seeing your loyalty to your country misunderstood, suspected, or 
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even denied, and of being hurt in your professional and social life. 
.. + Today, as we see you threatened with new dangers and new 
molestations, we say to you; if anyone should preach to you a Gospel 
other than the one you received on the knees of a pious mother, 
from the lips of a believing father, or through teaching faith to 
God and His Church, let him be anathema. 


The letter “On Atheistic Communism” was released three days be- 
fore the one on Nazism. This is a dissection of Communism. The 
Pope was trying to show that it is evil, but very much alive and 
capable of a vast growth. It is not a superficial growth that will perish 
in the first storm, but one with deep tenacious roots. Pius lamented 
that the warnings he gave concerning Communism in the first years 
of his pontificate more than ten years previously were “now receiving 
sorry confirmation from the spectacle of the bitter fruits of subversive 
ideas which we foresaw and foretold, and which are multiplying fear- 
fully in countries already stricken, or threatening every other country 
in the world.” 

As though pronouncing a sentence he knew was right, even though 
he wasn’t sure justice could prevail, Pius declared: “Communism is 
intrinsically wrong and no one who would save Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it in any undertaking whatsoever.” 

Those who remained indifferent to Communism were doing so at 
their peril. Pius called out for diligence to be exercised by states “to 
prevent within their territories the ravages of the anti-God campaign, 
which shakes society to its very foundations.” He cited Communism 
as being in opposition both to reason and divine revelation. He 
charged that Communism “subverts the social order, because it means 
the destruction of its foundations; because it ignores the true origin 
and purpose of the State; because it denies the rights, dignity and 
liberty of human personality.” 

We have seen that Pius XI personally composed major encyclicals 
in condemnation of the Fascism that ruled his native land, of the 
Nazism that was turning a people into fanatics rather than pure- 
bloods, and of the Communism that was reaching out menacingly 
from Russia. Still, there were many, sometimes good-minded people, 
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who tacked the label of Fascism on the Vatican door because of Spain. 
In Spain, Italy and Germany, the so-called Berlin-Rome Axis, backed 
General Franco in his revolution against the Republic, the reigning 
government which was supported by Russia. 

Spain lost its monarchy in 1931 when the Republic was formed, a 
Republic which began with the usual anticlerical laws and passed to 
a stage of searing hatred, in which churches were burned, priests of 
the Church were killed, in which convents were raided and the nuns 
of the convent abused without mercy. Priests went about in disguises. 
Masses were celebrated in secrecy. During the Spanish Civil War both 
sides transgressed all civilized decency. Once again a civil war proved 
to be the cruelest of wars. 

The Catholic Church in Spain and those identified with it may 
have to take some of the blame for losing the allegiance and devotion 
of large divisions of the workers and the middle class and for not 
caring enough or doing enough to lead them back into the fold. But 
it was asking too much for the Church to stay neutral in the civil war. 
It was a matter of survival. If the Spanish Catholic Church was to live 
in any form, some Catholics believed General Franco must win. 

In a letter to the Catholics of the world the Spanish bishops insisted 
that they didn’t want war, insisted that they did not collaborate in the 
making of the war, but they also insisted that they could not stand 
by “indifferent to the struggle.” According to the bishops it appeared 
from the beginning that “one of the belligerent parties was aiming 
directly at the abolition of the Catholic religion in Spain.... We 
have not tied ourselves to anybody—persons, power or institutions— 
even though we thank for protection those who have been able to 
preserve us from the enemy who wished to ruin us.” 

Here are the words of Pius about the struggle in Spain. They are 
taken from his encyclical on Communism: 


Even where the scourge of Communism had not yet had time 
enough to exercise to the full its logical effect, as witness our be- 
loved Spain, it has, alas, found compensation in the fiercer violence 
of its attack. Not only this or that church or isolated monastery was 
sacked, but as far as possible every church and every monastery was 
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destroyed. Every vestige of the Christian religion was eradicated, 
even though intimately linked with the rarest monuments of art 
and science! 

The fury of Communism has not confined itself to the indis- 
criminate slaughter of bishops, of thousands of priests and religious 
of both sexes. But the majority of its victims have been laymen of 
all conditions and classes. Even up to the present moment, masses 
of them are claimed almost daily for no other offense than the fact 
that they are good Christians or at least opposed to Atheistic Com- 
munism. And this fearful destruction has been carried out with a 
hatred and a savage barbarity one would not have believed possible 
in our age. No man of good sense nor any statesman conscious of 
his responsibility can fail to shudder at the thought that what is 
happening today in Spain may perhaps be repeated tomorrow in 
other civilized countries. 


There were people who were pleased to call Pius XI a Fascist and 
did. There were people who wished to call him the Patron of 
Capitalists and make it sound like a bad name. If those who whined 
that the Pope was on the side of the employer were sincere, then they 
never read his “Quadragesimo Anno,” which was issued on the 
fortieth anniversary of Leo’s encyclical on labor. There were many 
Catholics, too, who were ignorant of, or professed ignorance of, Pius’s 
views on capital and labor. 

There even came a time when he had to complain that his message 
on the social order had been suppressed by some Catholics. In anguish 
and a rare feeling of bewilderment he asked his flock this question: 


What is to be thought of those Catholic employers who in one 
place succeeded in preventing the reading of our encyclical “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno” in their local churches? Or of those Catholic indus- 
trialists who even to this day have shown themselves hostile to a 
labor movement we ourselves have recommended? Is it not de- 
plorable that the right of private property defended by the Church 
should so often have been abused to defraud the working man of 
his wages and his social rights? 


Pius was incensed at Catholics who were giving the Church a bad 
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name in labor relations, giving the Church the reputation of being 
either the scowling enemy of labor or the bored and indifferent ob- 
server of the scene. In his outrage and indignation, he pronounced his 
very stern censure of those who would assume the guise of religious 
zeal while oppressing their employees. Such men were not only unjust 
in their conduct, but were injuring the cause of the Church. 

Pius wanted a “reconstruction of the social order.” He wanted to 
uplift the proletariat without class war. He wanted wages to be high 
enough to keep Mother home, give the children a proper education, 
and make Father a small property owner. Although he attacked the 
philosophy of Socialists, he found many of their demands justified. He 
denounced both extreme individualism and Communism. He was 
against the idea of two classes, the very rich and the very poor. He 
wanted capitalism to have its rights, and said, “it is not lawful for the 
state to exhaust the means of individuals by crushing taxes and 
tributes.” 

Pius gave his definition of social justice as being the condition when 
“one class is forbidden to exclude the other from a share in the 
profits.” 

From his labor encyclical alone, it is obvious that Pius XI was aware 
that the world was alive with change and new problems. Although 
he came from a scholarly background and had made a career of dig- 
ging into the past that most people cared little about, Pius XI was an 
antiquarian with common sense about modern improvements, tech- 
nological advances and scientific progress. He welcomed them all at 
the Vatican. The Church must be at home in the present time. And 
if more comforts were offered in the future they, too, would be ac- 
cepted. If better ways to accomplish daily routines were invented they 
would be done that way. He began to make the Vatican a modern 
city. Pius wanted an efficient railroad system. He wanted telephones. 
This is how he was listed in the Vatican telephone book: 

“Pius XI, Bishop of Rome, Vicar of Jesus Christ, Successor of the 
Prince of Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church, Patriarch 
of the West, Primate of Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
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Roman Province, Sovereign of the State of Vatican City, Gloriously 
Reigning.” 

The Pope had modern plumbing installed, built a powerful radio 
station for the Vatican, and was the first Pope to speak over the radio, 
a great treat for many American school children going to Catholic 
schools. They were given the day off to find a house with a radio so 
they could hear the Pope’s voice. Pius XI was the first Pope to appear 
in a talking motion picture. He had elevators, modern bathrooms, and 
electrical kitchens added to the facilities of the Vatican. There were 
sixteen automobiles in his garage, three of them made in America. 
The Swiss Guard was allowed to have a football team. 

The Pope was all for modern inventions, modern times, but not for 
some of the modern ideas on morality. Catholics were to learn from 
him that the way to heaven was still the old-fashioned road. For ex- 
ample, he accepted motion pictures readily enough, but he was most 
unhappy about “the plague of evil and pernicious films.” In 1936 his 
encyclical “On Clean Motion Pictures” was of particular concern to 
the United States. Pius said, 


The power of motion pictures consists in this, that it speaks by 
means of vivid and concrete imagery which the mind takes in with 
enjoyment and without fatigue. Even the crudest and most primi- 
tive minds, which have neither the capacity nor the desire to make 
the efforts necessary for abstraction or deductive reasoning, are cap- 
tivated by the cinema. In the place of the effort which reading or 
listening demands, there is the continued pleasure of a succession of 
concrete and, so to speak, living pictures... . This power is still 
greater in talking pictures for the reason that interpretation be- 
comes even easier when the charm of music is added to the action 
of the drama. 


One of the Pope’s comments is rather interesting, at least his- 
torically. He said that “Dances and variety acts which are sometimes — 
introduced between the films serve to increase the stimulation of the 
passions.” But it is not clear whether he was referring to vaudeville or 
burlesque, both of which have long been dead in most parts of the 
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United States. Pius suggested that other countries follow the example 
of the Legion of Decency in the United States by requesting Catholics 
to take a pledge not to attend condemned movies. 

Pius also delivered a long letter on marriage. Here he used language 
as clear and blunt as some of the Biblical injunctions against sins of the 
flesh. He took up the modern doctrine which he called “false natural- 
ism”; he said it attempted to justify extramarital sexual intercourse. 
This kind of thinking, Pius said, wants to “suggest that the license of 
a base fornicating woman should enjoy the same right as the chaste 
motherhood of a lawfully wedded wife.” The so-called experimental 
or companionate marriages he classified as “hateful abominations which 
beyond all question reduce our truly cultured nations to the barbarous 
standard of savage people.” He recognized that some modern men be- 
lieved that the sexual drive could not be satisfied in monogamous 
marriage. He called this idea “idle and unworthy.” He condemned 
contraceptive birth control, abortion, and eugenic sterilization. 

Pius had some trenchant comments on woman’s place in marriage 
that would hardly be pleasing to the modern female. He did not like 
the custom of eliminating the “obey” in the marriage ceremony, for 
even though the woman was the “heart” of the family, the man was 
the “head” and ruler. The Pope didn’t mean that a woman must be 
a slave, but neither was she to be “freed at her own good pleasure 
from the burdensome duties belonging to a wife as companion and 
mother.” He saw nothing good coming from the “emancipation” of 
woman. He pictured the woman who neglected home and family so 
that she might give herself to business and public affairs as coming to 
an unfortunate end. She would be pitched from her “regal throne” in 
the home and find herself in the “old state of slavery.” 

Pius wrote more than thirty encyclicals, some of them over ten thou- 
sand words long. This is the largest number written by any Pope, 
an incredible outpouring of papal thinking. Because Pius shared his 
mind with the public to such a degree, the public in turn developed 
a great curiosity about Pius as a human being. Any little piece of in- 
formation about his personal life seemed important enough to be held 
up, looked at, and commented upon. 
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Here are some examples: He gave up smoking Italian cheroots 
when he became Pope. He used an American safety razor to shave 
himself. He slept six hours. He drove through the Vatican Gardens 
in an automobile with a sliding roof. For supper he ate two eggs, 
bread, and a glass of wine. He maintained the custom of eating alone, 
except on special occasions such as his birthday when members of his 
family dined with him, sitting at a separate table, however. 

Two relatives lived in the Vatican. One was Count Ratti, a nephew, 
president of the Central Council of the Vatican. The other a niece, 
the Marchesa Maria Luisa Persichetti Ugoline. 

He went to confession Friday evenings. His confessor was a Jesuit. 

After the signing of the Lateran Treaty, Pius no longer considered 
himself a “Prisoner of the Vatican,” but it wasn’t until 1933 that he 
was driven in one of his American automobiles to Castel Gandolfo 
near Lake Albano. He was the first Pope in more than sixty years to 
walk among its olive trees. He must have liked the place, because he 
came back to stay every summer after that. 

Pius was a living part in the overture to the most dreadful war in 
man’s history. He knew this, for he said he reigned as Pope in a world 
with “its horizon obscured by dark clouds pierced with sinister 
flashes.” And he knew which horizon to watch for the coming of 
the more frightening storm, for he sent out an order that prayers be 
offered for Russia at the end of every Mass. 

After his 1936 illness Pius often lived in pain. What he said about 
this pain is as comforting as any words he ever offered to help man: 

“Something would be lacking to one’s experience of life, however 
great one’s life had been, if suffering were lacking. So we should 
thank God when He sends us this experience.” 
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The Pope Who Knew Communism 
ae 
PIUS XII 


1939-1958 


At 4:00 a.m. on February 10, 1939, Dr. Filippo Rocchi was sitting 
in the armchair in Pius XI’s bedroom. He was attending the Pope, 
who was gravely ill. Pius appeared to be resting. Apparently he would 
live through another night. Then he began to mumble unintelligible 
words. Dr. Rocchi went to the bedside and looked upon the Pope. 
Rocchi quickly left the bedroom to summon papal aids. One of the 
first to arrive was Monsignor Alfonso Camillo de Romanis, the papal 
sacristan. When Dr. Rocchi told him the Pope would die soon, the 
monsignor prepared at once to administer Extreme Unction, the last 
sacrament. 

In the last rite of the Church, Monsignor de Romanis dipped his 
thumb in olive oil blessed in St. Peter’s on the previous Holy Thurs- 
day and made the sign of the cross on the Pope’s eyes. He said in 
Latin: “By this holy unction and His most loving mercy, may the 
Lord pardon thee whatever thou hast sinned by sight.” And he also 
anointed Pius’s ears, nose, lips, hands, and feet, asking the Lord to 
pardon any sins committed by hearing, smell, speech, touch, or by 
walking. 

There were several prayers: 

“Make safe Thy servant, my God, who trusts in Thee. 

“Send him, O Lord, help from Thy holy place, and defend him 


from sin. 
“Be to him, O Lord, a tower of strength from the face of the enemy. 
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“May the enemy avail naught against him, and the son of iniquity 
be powerless to harm him.” 

Pius XI died at 5:31 a.m. He had been Pope for seventeen years. He 
would have been eighty-two years old in May. Death was caused by 
an attack of cardiac asthma aggravated by a cold. His condition had 
become serious three days before. The leading, front-page story that 
appeared in a New York newspaper announced the death of the Pope. 
The first three paragraphs repeated the facts we already know. And 
then the reporter wrote: 


Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Secretary of State and often 
mentioned unofficially as likely to become the next Pope, made the 
formal certification of death, in the ancient manner prescribed by 
church custom. 

As the last breath left the pontiff’s body, Cardinal Pacelli knelt at 
the bedside. With a small silver mallet held in his right hand, he 
struck three light blows on the pontiff’s forehead and three times 
called the dead Pope by name: “Achilles, Achilles, Achilles.” 

Rising to his feet, Cardinal Pacelli announced: “The Pope is truly 
dead.” 

All those present then knelt and began to pray. 


The significance of the newspaper account is this: The death of the 
Pope was hardly reported when Cardinal Pacelli was mentioned as 
likely to be the next Pope. The continuation of the Papacy was now 
accepted in every man’s consciousness as a matter of course. The 
Papacy had become one of the strong and stable institutions of our 
era. 

The newspaper account also quite unintentionally reminded peo- 
ple of three traditions that said Cardinal Pacelli would not be elected 
Pope. In the first place he was the Camerlengo who pronounced the. 
words, “The Pope is truly dead.” A Camerlengo is seldom elected 
Pope, and in modern times only Leo XIII proved an exception to the. 
rule. Pacelli was Secretary of State. And over the years the cardinals 
have come to believe that a Secretary of State is too close to the 
policies of the previous Pope and too much a part of Vatican politics 
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to be the new Holy Father. There are times when the Church feels 
the Pope should take an entirely fresh approach. There are times 
when the Church needs a Pope who will strike out in a new direction 
as did Leo XIII. The twentieth century boasted three famous papal 
Secretaries of State—the Cardinals Rampolla, Merry del Val, and 
Gasparri. Each of them had been a strong candidate in the Conclave 
with greater original support than any of the men who finally became 
Pope. Yet none of them was elected. 

Cardinal Pacelli, however, was considered to be “Papabile” in the 
highest degree; he was “eminently fitted” for the Papacy. But this was 
counterbalanced by the most popular saying about papal elections. 
“He who goes into the conclave a Pope comes out a Cardinal.” The 
most favored candidate is rarely the chosen candidate. 

Cardinal Pacelli certainly realized that he was a leading candidate. 
But apparently he honestly felt that in the end someone else would 
be chosen, a cardinal probably whose name was almost unknown to 
the world. In the three preceding Conclaves this is exactly what hap- 
pened. A few days before the election of 1939 began, a reporter called 
on Pacelli to ask him what he thought about his chances. 

Pacelli was slightly amused at the question. “Not a chance,” he said. 
“But the new Pope, whoever he is, is likely to appoint a new Sec- 
retary of State. On one occasion, I’m told, the old secretary was given 
just three days to vacate this apartment... . See... .” The cardinal 
made a sweeping gesture with his hand to indicate all the suitcases 
and boxes scattered about the room. He was already packing. And he 
insisted that as soon as the coronation of the new Pope was over he 
was going to Switzerland for a real rest. 

The voting began in the Sistine Chapel on the morning of March 2, 
the sixty-third birthday of Cardinal Pacelli. There were sixty-two car- 
dinals present from fifteen nations, including Cardinal O’Connell, 
who had missed the two previous Conclaves. On the first ballot Pacelli 
received thirty-five votes, only seven short of the number needed for 
election. Obviously the cardinals had not thought of sending Pacelli 
to Switzerland. On the second ballot he received more than enough 
votes, it has been reported, but he asked the cardinals to ponder their 
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decisions carefully because his election had been accomplished so 
quickly. 

The cardinals went to lunch, but Cardinal Pacelli was so distraught 
that he walked in the corridors until the next session began. In the 
afternoon Cardinal Pacelli received sixty-one votes. The lone dissent- 
ing ballot was cast for Cardinal Tedeschini. The cardinals knew what 
they wanted. 

Both in their minds and in their hearts they realized that a terrible 
war was coming. They must be sure of the man they elected Pope. 
The Church needed the experienced diplomat who had spent so many 
years as papal nuncio in Germany, who had been such an efficient 
Secretary of State, who could speak seven languages, and who had 
traveled so extensively (even to the United States) that he was called 
the “transatlantic Pan-American Cardinal.” 

So, for once, the favorite candidate actually became Pope. Pacelli 
was the first Secretary of State to be chosen as the Holy Father since 
1775, and the first Pope since 1721 who was a native of Rome, and 
this was the shortest Conclave since 1623. Asked what name he would 
take, the new Pope answered, “My name will be Pius, because most 
of my life has been passed during the pontificate of a Pope of that 
name, and especially because of my grateful memory of Pius XI, who 
always showed me such extraordinary affection.” 

When the cardinals came solemnly to his throne to promise their 
obedience, many heard the Pope whispering over and over, “Miserere 
Deus [Have mercy, oh God.]” The cardinals had honored Pacelli on 
his birthday by giving him a cross. 

The evening dusk of Rome at six o’clock was settling on the throng 
in the square when Pius XII finally appeared on the high balcony of 
St. Peter’s and raised his hand—the long, thin hand of an aristocrat— 
to give his first blessing to the city and the world. The people in 
Rome gladly bowed their heads before the descendant of Peter, the 
fisherman. 

When it had been announced to the crowd in the square that the 
new Pope was the Most Reverend Lord Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, the 
native Romans demonstrated their overwhelming joy. They expressed 
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themselves by embracing one another, by dancing around in circles, 
by laughing, by cheering and cheering over and over again until it 
became a chanting sound, unmusical, but communicating its warm, 
happy message. Some even wept. This spontaneous outbreak was 
caused by something more significant than the election of a Pope. 
This Pope was a Roman. He was the first native Roman to become 
Pope since Innocent XIII. Born within sight of the dome of St. 
Peter’s, he had walked the streets of Rome as a boy and as a priest. 
He was one of them. 

Although the Papacy is no longer given out as a reward, and al- 
though Pacelli was made Pope only because the cardinals felt he was 
the one most needed by the Church at this particular hour, it seemed 
eminently fitting that a member of the noble Pacelli family had 
become Pope. 

The Pacellis had been rendering high service to Popes for more 
than a century. The Pope’s grandfather, Marcantonio Pacelli, had 
been in charge of the Vatican Department of Finance under Gregory 
XVI; he became Under-Secretary of Interior under Pius IX in 1851, 
and was the founder and editor of the Osservatore Romano, the semi- 
official newspaper of the Vatican. When he died in 1902 he had 
reached the age of 102. Incidentally, the Pope’s great-uncle, Felice, 
lived in three centuries, from 1799 to 1901. The Pope’s father, Filippo, 
was the dean of the lawyers who practiced before the Sacred Rota, the 
Church’s highest court. It has already been mentioned that the Pope’s 
brother, Francesco, was the chief negotiator for the Vatican in bring- 
ing the Roman question to a happy solution. 

The Pope’s mother was Virginia Graziosi, a daughter of one of the 
fine families of Rome; she has been described as “tall, graceful and 
well poised, with lovely dark eyes.” The Pope was born on March 2, 
1876, the third of four children, two boys and two girls, and the place 
of his birth was the third-floor apartment on the Street of Orsini. Two 
days later he was taken to the church around the corner from the 
Pacelli home to be baptized by his uncle, Monsignor Giuseppi Pacelli. 
He was named Eugenio. 

Our story of prophecy regarding Pius XII occurred right at this 
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moment, when he was only two days old. A close friend of the family, 
Monsignor Jacobacci, took the infant into his arms and declared, 
“Sixty-three years from today the people in St. Peter’s and all Rome 
will loudly praise this child.” So be it. 

Yet there was nothing extraordinary about Eugenio’s boyhood, and 
just because he became a Pope is no reason to think that there should 
have been. 

When he was five years old, the Pacelli family moved to Number 
19, Via della Vetrina, the Street of the Window. 

He was sent to a small primary school near home and his first 
lessons were given by the Sisters of Divine Providence. 

He built an altar at home, decorated it with damask napkins and 
lace, holy pictures and candles and even flowers in silver vases. Here, 
he made believe he was a priest celebrating Mass. 

He learned to play the violin when he was young. His sister, 
Elisabetta, was a pianist, and they performed together. 

Eugenio was an altar boy for his cousin, Don Vincenzo Cirilli, in 
the ancient church of Chiesa Nuova. He was seldom late or absent. 

He was a member of the youth club organized by Father Lais of 
the parish. Father Lais had a penchant for astronomy, and so he 
erected a telescope on the roof of his residence. Eugenio was one of 
the boys who went there on clear Roman nights to look at the stars. 
If this were a thesis for a master’s degree, we might ponder whether 
Eugenio’s peering at the stars was more effective in arousing his 
scientific curiosity, or in touching his poetic senses. In such scholarly 
research it would be proper to study his papal encyclicals for a clue. 
But it is more likely that young Pacelli merely enjoyed the excitement 
that comes to any boy who looks at stars through a telescope and sud- 
denly believes they are close enough to touch. 

Eugenio grew tall and thin and wore glasses; he was grave and 
studious, but he was also friendly and eager, and he did not abandon 
the things of play altogether. He swam, went boating, and he enjoyed - 
horseback riding best of all. 

Mr. Pacelli wanted his son to be a lawyer, and so he sent Eugenio 
at the age of fifteen to a high school run by the state. It was a school 
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excellent in scholarship, but not inclined to foster religious feeling in 
its students. Most of the professors worshiped the new liberalism and 
wanted to emancipate the intelligentsia. And who could be an intel- 
lectual and not be anticlerical? Eugenio had to stand up and argue 
with his teachers and defend the Catholic Church. This was probably 
very good for him. Thus he discovered that religion was something 
more than a pious attitude, a warm feeling inside oneself for Jesus, 
the Blessed Mother, and the saints. Once his class was given an assign- 
ment to write an essay to prove that the seizure of the Papal States in 
order to form a united Italy was a right and just action. Eugenio, 
however, prepared a paper to show that this action had been wrong 
and shameful. 

And when he was told to write an essay on the subject, “whom do 
you consider the greatest hero in history?” Eugenio submitted the 
name of St. Augustine. 

“Will the gentleman who made this puerile choice stand up,” the 
professor ordered. 

Eugenio stood up. 

“What is this? Some sort of joke?” 

“T am ready to prove to you that my choice is no attempt at wit,” 
young Pacelli answered, “but is based on truth. And I’m prepared to 
back it up with logic. . . . Has anyone here read St. Augustine?” 

There was no answer, so Pacelli said, “If you had, you must surely 
know that he was one of the deepest thinkers of Christian antiquity.” 

The professors despaired of curing Eugenio of his old-fashioned re- 
ligious inclinations, but they were objective and fair. They gave him 
honor marks. 

In his eighteenth year Eugenio went to a religious house for a four- 
day retreat. He had a question he must answer for himself, and so he 
was withdrawing from the world for a little while. He hoped that in 
prayer and meditation his mind would be sent as true as an arrow to 
the right decision. 

Eugenio came home from the retreat in high spirits. He was posi- 
tively gleeful. “Mi faro prete [I will be a priest],” he told his family. 
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His mother knew why he had gone on retreat. She smiled at his an- 
nouncement. She wasn’t surprised at the answer he had found. 

Mr. Pacelli made no objections. He knew his son and if the boy had 
a vocation for the priesthood he was sure it was an honest one. 

Eugenio began as a clerical student in Capranica College. The 
dampness of the Middle Ages still clung to its walls. Eugenio’s bed 
was so uncomfortable that sleep came only with utter exhaustion. The 
view from his small window made returning to his books a pleasant 
task. Students usually entered Capranica after grammar school, when 
they were thirteen or fourteen years old, but Pacelli was eighteen, 
and several years behind in the special studies of the seminary. He 
struggled to catch up. The pace he set himself in his work, the 
stringent discipline, the seminary, plus the penetrating damp of the 
building he lived in began to wear on his ascetic frame as water does 
on stone. He developed a cold; the piercing cough accompanying it 
refused to go away. The family doctor said he must quit the seminary 
and rest or he would fall prey to tuberculosis. This would ruin his 
dream of the priesthood. So young Pacelli was sent to the small family 
farm in Onano. There he waited to see if nature could give him back 
his health, and he prayed, undoubtedly, for a bit of heavenly inter- 
cession. Then one day Eugenio felt so much better that he decided to 
to go to Rome and see his doctor. He thought he might receive good 
news. 

What followed sounds like an incident from an opéra bouffe. The 
postman gave Eugenio his horse and wagon to drive to the railroad 
station. On the way the horse stopped in front of an inn and refused 
to move. A passerby familiar with the habits of both postman and 
horse explained to Pacelli that the man always bought a bottle of 
wine at the inn, drank half of it himself and gave the other half to 
the horse. Either from impatience or overgenerosity, Eugenio dashed 
into the inn, bought a liter of wine and hurried back to give it all to 
the horse. The beast, having received double his usual quota of 
alcoholic refreshment, started off at a lively gait, quivering and 
stepping along like a thoroughbred. Soon, however, he was stagger- 
ing down the road sideways, and then he stopped altogether, finally 
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bowing his head in deep sleep. Eugenio walked back to the farm 
without the horse. A young man who wanted to be a priest would 
not be expected to have command of the language necessary to cope 
with a wayward horse. 

When Eugenio finally did get to Rome to see his doctor the prog- 
nosis was good. However, he was told that he could never again live 
at Capranica. This news was a shock. How could he become a priest 
if he could not attend a seminary? The answer was not long in coming. 
Fortunately the Pacellis had some influence in Rome; the plight of the 
brilliant young man came to the attention of Leo XIII. He granted an 
unusual dispensation by giving Eugenio Pacelli the right to live at 
home and continue his studies as a day-student! This was the first 
time in the four-hundred-year history of Capranica that such a thing 
had happened. Ecclesiastical authorities love their traditions, and so, 
for their peace of mind, it is fortunate that Eugenio Pacelli became a 
Pope and thus justified the great exception made for him. 

After Capranica, he was a theological student at the Pontifical Uni- 
versity of the Roman Seminary, and did so well that he was called to 
the Vatican to be congratulated personally by Leo XIII. This had also 
happened, it may be remembered, to Achilles Ratti, who went on to 
become a great librarian and a fine Pope. 

Eugenio Pacelli was ordained a priest on Easter Sunday, April 2, 
1899, in the Basilica of St. Mary Major, in Rome. The next day he 
said his first Mass in the Borghese Chapel of the same church. Then 
he was appointed a curate at Chiesa Nuova, the church where he had 
been an altar boy. 

Every history of a Pope, especially those of the modern Popes, in- 
variably mentions the great love for children shown by the Holy 
Father from the time he was a young priest. It tells, too, how the 
children instinctively returned this love many times over. Undoubt- 
edly any good Pope is concerned about the welfare of children, but 
every papal biography seems afraid that a heresy will be committed if 
this fact is not mentioned again and again. Pacelli, however, must be 
given his due. As a parish priest he took great pleasure in trying to 
bring the catechism to the hearts of children, in listening to their first 
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stumbling recitation of prayers, and in hearing their first confessions. 
For what priest would not be moved the first time he heard the con- 
fession of a child, sensing as he would that such was the kingdom of 
heaven. Pacelli was now doing graduate work at the College of 
Apollinaris where he was to win doctorate degrees in canon law and 
civil law summa cum laude. 

Father Pacelli, however, was not long for parish work. Leo XIII 
had a program of training young priests for the papal diplomatic 
service. By this time Pacelli was a doctor of theology, philosophy, and 
canon and civil laws; he was the master of several languages, includ- 
ing French, English, and German, and he came from an aristocratic 
family that had served the Vatican well. All these qualifications im- 
pressed the Vatican. 

One day Monsigner Gasparri, Secretary of the Congregation of 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, called on Pacelli to tell him how 
happy they would be if he’d accept a position in the Vatican foreign 
office. 

Pacelli was somber. “This isn’t why I became a priest,” he said. 
“I want to work among the people of my parish. This parish or 
some other. That is my only ambition.” 

Monsignor Gasparri was charming. “They also serve Him who 
work in the administration of His Church,” he said quietly. “‘In 
my Father’s house there are many mansions,’ Because of your special 
qualifications we feel that you will be more valuable in our depart- 
ment than at your present work.” 

Then Monsignor Gasparri added a sprinkling of sugar to the 
coating. “Also, you will have little spare time for the parish,” he said. 
“We do not want our officials to lose touch with the people. But 
we want you. Will you accept?” 

Pacelli was submissive. “What else can I do,” he said. “Yes, I will 
come and serve to the best of my ability, but I am disappointed. It 
is not my wish.” 

He began his career in the Vatican as an apprentice in the Secre- 
tariat of State and, like Benedict XV before him, made résumés of 
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the reports sent in by papal ambassadors from various parts of the 
world. 

When Leo XIII died in 1903, Pope Pius X, of course, took his 
place, and Merry del Val was named Secretary of State. This, how- 
ever, did not mean the wholesale transfer of every assistant in the 
Secretariat. At this time Pacelli had a civil service status and was 
not identified with the policies of Cardinal Rampolla, the previous 
Secretary of State. So Pacelli was given more important duties under 
Pius X; he earned the rank of papal chamberlain with the title very 
reverend monsignor in 1904, and was appointed a domestic prelate 
with the title of right reverend monsignor the next year. Then he 
was asked to work with Cardinal Gasparri in the codification of the 
canon law. 

Thus he was gaining rich experience and he was learning his les- 
sons well. For example, as a member of the papal mission to the 
coronation of King George of England in 1911, Monsignor Pacelli 
showed the knack for improvisation essential in diplomacy. It seems 
that a bottle of iodine, which he was carrying in his suitcase, leaked 
and stained the official document bearing the greeting of Pius X to 
the new king. Pacelli considered the disaster for a moment, and then 
emptied the rest of the bottle over the parchment. He had noticed 
that the iodine gave the paper an appearance of age appropriate com- 
ing from the Holy See. 

In that same year Monsignor Pacelli, who was gaining an inter- 
national reputation in canon law, and who could also speak English, 
was invited to the United States to take the Chair of Canon Law 
at the Catholic University of America, at Washington. This offer 
was much to his fancy. Yet both Pius X and Merry del Val said 
No. The monsignor’s services were needed in Rome. Since there was 
no appeal to these decisions, Monsignor Pacelli was forced to give 
his own polite No to the Americans. 

In 1914 World War I began, Pius X died, and in quick succession 
Benedict XV was elected Pope, Cardinal Gasparri was appointed 
Secretary of State, and Monsignor Pacelli was advanced to Secre- 
tary of the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. Al- 
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though in this time of war the command “to love one another” 
seemed to have been stricken from the human record, Benedict tried 
to restore some of its meaning. And Monsignor Pacelli was expected 
to bring some measure of relief to the suffering. He issued orders to 
the bishops in the dioceses where prisoners of war were confined. 
He told them to send into the camps priests who spoke the language 
of the captives. These priests were to comfort the prisoners, both 
spiritually and materially, and to help them communicate with their 
families. What’s more, the priests were to make no distinctions 
because of religion, nationality, or language. Pacelli also handled ne- 
gotiations for the exchange of war prisoners who would never fight 
again, and for civilians who were physically unfit for the armed 
forces. He kept in close touch with the International Red Cross, and 
the government of Switzerland, the country that was accepting 
wounded prisoners. 

In 1917, as we know, Benedict decided to offer his own plan to 
end the war. First, however, he wanted to find out if Kaiser William 
II would give an ear to his plan. At this time the Vatican had no 
representative in Berlin, but in Munich there was a nuncio to Bavaria. 
When this nuncio, Archbishop Giuseppe Aversa, died in February, 
1917, Benedict picked Pacelli to go to Bavaria, instructed him to get 
in touch with the highest Germans as soon as possible, and to talk 
peace, peace, peace, and very little else. Not peace as a vaporous 
theory, but in concrete terms. On the morning of May 13, 1917, 
Pacelli was consecrated an archbishop by the Holy Father himself, 
because Benedict had given him a personal command. 

Pacelli left Rome for Bavaria on May 20, and arrived in Munich 
on May 25. The following day he met King Ludwig III of Bavaria 
and finally on June 29 he reached his destination, a face-to-face 
interview with the Kaiser. The scene was the military headquarters 
of Wilhelm II in a castle in Kreuznach, a town of the Rhineland. 
Apparently the Kaiser received his papal visitor with a touch of ~ 
arrogance, a polite sort of insolence. However, he must have been 
impressed, for he later remembered Pacelli as “the prototype of a 
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Roman prelate,” and praised his “distinguished sympathetic appear- 
ance, high intelligence, and impeccable manners.” 

But no matter how impeccable the manners of a peacemaker may 
be, his paths are tortuous and without promise and overladen with 
the briers of frustration. For when Pacelli wished to talk about peace 
the Kaiser talked about his own peace plan that had been offered to 
the Allies and rejected by them only last December. And then he 
gave an elaborate lecture showing how the Vatican could make use 
of modern military science best known to the Prussians, of course. 
Wilhelm explained all this just in case the Holy See had to defend 
itself against an attack by the Italian government. So Pacelli came 
to talk peace, and the Kaiser gave him a lesson on how the Vatican 
should make war. 

The young archbishop realized that his task was hopeless. But he 
refused to accept defeat and once he even thought Chancellor 
Michaelis had promised that Germany would accept the Pope’s pro- 
posal as a basis for peace talks. In the end, however, he had to admit 
that the Germans were adamant. 

Pacelli returned to Rome in October to report the failure of a 
mission. 


When Archbishop Pacelli went back to his post in Munich, he 
realized he could do little in the cause of peace. He devoted his 
energy, therefore, to the cause of charity. He visited every prisoner- 
of-war camp and hospital he could reach, and he brought not only 
food and cigarettes and medicine, but conversation and messages as 
well. Because of his knowledge of languages, he could talk directly 
with every soldier he met, except the Russians. 

The warring nations ignored the papal peace plan, but peace did 
come to the world when Germany was defeated. Once the war was 
over, a Communist revolution erupted in Munich. After some street 
fighting, Bavaria called itself a Communist republic. Members of the 
new cabinet were, in fact, no more than mob leaders. At this point, 
foreign diplomats left for Berlin, but Pacelli stayed put. 

One night, when he was on a mission in a poor section of the city, 
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a machine gun was fired from a passing car and splashed bullets 
across the first floor of his residence. A priest in the house saved himself 
by falling to the floor. 

Pacelli telephoned the Cornmunist headquarters to protest. The man 
who answered dispensed with explanations. He told Pacelli, in effect, 
to get right out of town. The nuncio ignored this command and stuck 
to his post. 

One afternoon a gang armed with knives and guns broke into the 
archbishop’s home. They wanted food and money, they cried, and 
they went searching for it. The tall, lean, dark-eyed Pacelli met them 
on the second floor. 

“Why have you come armed?” he demanded. “This is a house of 
peace, not a den of murderers.” 

The leader of the invaders carried an automatic. He kept it trained 
on Pacelli, who said, “This house is the property of the Holy See... . 
It is inviolable under international law. I demand that you leave at 
once.” 

The leader told Pacelli what he thought of the Holy See, and again 
demanded the secret supply of food and money. 

“T have neither money nor food,” Pacelli said. “You must know that 
I have given it to the poor of the city.” 

The truth of this statement was convincing enough to split the gang 
into individuals. They backed away and turned to go downstairs. As 
his followers quietly retreated, the leader threw his automatic at 
Pacelli. It struck the archbishop’s gold pectoral cross hanging at his 
chest and dented it. Then the leader himself turned and left. 

Some time later, after the German government chased the Com- 
munists out and occupied Munich once again, its leaders wanted to 
find the men who had been part of this Red government or who had 
supported it. Yet when they called on Pacelli, his secretary said, “His 
Excellency is at prayer; he cannot be disturbed.” 

In 1920 Pacelli was named apostolic nuncio to all of Germany, stay- 
ing first at Munich, where he negotiated a concordat with Bavaria. 
At that time it was impossible to reach an agreement with Germany, 
because religious problems were considered the province of each Ger- 
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man state. So in 1925 he moved officially to Berlin, where he arranged 
a concordat with Prussia. He became one of the best-known diplomats 
there. Putting aside any tendency toward asceticism, he gave several 
parties to which “the diplomatic and official worlds of Berlin flocked.” 
He himself went out frequently and had acquaintances in all circles— 
workers, students, professors, politicians, diplomats, statesmen, and the 
hierarchy. The British ambassador said that Pacelli was the best- 
informed person in Berlin. And Dorothy Thompson, then a reporter 
there, wrote, “In knowledge of German and European affairs and in 
diplomatic astuteness the nuncio was without equal.” 

How astutely he judged Hitler in the beginning is not so certain. 

Robert Murphy, the former American Under-Secretary of State, was 
in Germany as an American representative in the 1920’s when Pacelli 
was there and when Hitler was striving to get control of the govern- 
ment. Some years later, after Pacelli became Pope, Mr. Murphy was 
in Rome and was given an audience with his former friend. They 
talked about old times. Mr. Murphy recalled how they had both 
underestimated Hitler, for Pacelli had reported to the Vatican and 
Murphy had told the State Department that Hitler would never come 
to power. At this point in the conversation Pius held up his hand to 
stop the American. “In those days, you see, I wasn’t infallible.” 

Although he may not have been infallible when he was in Ger- 
many, he was very happy there and popular with the people. 

This was shown one evening at the end of 1929 as fall was changing 
into winter. Pacelli had been called to Rome to be made a cardinal. 
He was going home for good, and as he left his residence for the last 
time there were twenty thousand Germans waiting on the route to 
the railroad station. Thousands held torches to light the way, and 
everyone cheered as he came by in the open carriage provided for the 
occasion by the government. Pacelli stood up in it all the way, blessing 
the Germans as he passed. He was “visibly moved.” Ever afterwards 
he remained fond of the Germans. In fact, there were Germans close 
to him for the rest of his life. A German priest became his secretary, 
his papal housekeeper was a German nun, and even his confessor was 


a German. 
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In a few months Pacelli knew why the Pope wanted him at the 
Vatican. The announcement came in February, 1930, that Cardinal 
Gasparri was going to retire. He had been in charge of the codifica- 
tion of canon law, had served two Popes as Secretary of State, and had 
signed the Lateran Treaty, making the Pope a recognized sovereign. 
Pius XI had been aware of the retirement, of course, for some time, 
and the successor had already been chosen. That was why the new 
Secretary of State had been ordered to Rome to receive the red hat. 
In a formal letter to Pacelli, Pius XI said, “We make this appointment 
because of your spirit of piety and prayers; and also because of the 
great talents which God has given you.” 

Cardinal Pacelli was a vigorous intellect and possessed a creative 
mind. His thinking must have been interwoven with the Pope’s. It 
could hardly have been otherwise. In certain areas Pius XI probably 
accepted him as a partner. The Pope himself confirmed this several 
times. “Cardinal Pacelli speaks with my voice,” he said. 

Now Pius XI had another role for his cardinal to play. He was to 
travel in many lands as a papal legate, being the first Secretary of 
State to leave Italy for reasons not connected with diplomacy or 
foreign policy. This was a more subtle kind of diplomacy. It was a 
time when people were forsaking old customs and old beliefs, and a 
time when Catholics might drift away from Rome. Pius wanted them 
to see the personality of the Church in visible form, not the Pope him- 
self, but the man next to the Pope. And the West, too, must under- 
stand that the Pope was not tied to any form of government, par- 
ticularly not to state-totalitarianism. 

In 1934 Cardinal Pacelli went to South America, where the popula- 
tion was Catholic, but not always in close touch with Rome. He went 
as a papal delegate to the Eucharistic Congress held in Buenos Aires. 
More than a million listened to him preach, and at the closing session 
the Pope’s voice was heard in a radio address. Pacelli himself also 
addressed the parliament of Brazil, and he stopped at Montevideo, the 
capital of Uruguay. 

The next April Pacelli was in Lourdes, in France, because the Pope, 
accepting the idea of an English priest, urged pilgrims from many 
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countries to come together at the famous shrine and be united in a 
triduum of prayer for peace. After celebrating a Pontifical Mass in 
the grotto, the cardinal spoke to the people about the new kind of 
pagan government. It is difficult to see how he could have stated the 
Vatican’s position any more clearly unless he had named individuals 
and countries. This, in part, is what he said: 


With the illusion of extolling new wisdom, they are only lament- 
able plagiarists who cover old errors with new trumpery. It matters 
little that they mass around the flag of social revolution. They are 
inspired by a false conception of the world and life. Whether they 
are possessed by superstitions of race and blood or by false concep- 
tions of the social and economic world, their philosophy is essentially 
opposed to the Christian faith. And on such principles the Church 
does not consent to form a pact with them at any price. 

The next trip was Pacelli’s own idea. He wanted to go to the United 
States. The Pope consented, for he, too, was curious about America. 
When Cardinal Pacelli arrived in New York in October, 1936, he was 
mobbed, American fashion, by reporters and photographers. Standing 
in a lifeboat to obtain a “different angle,” one photographer yelled, 
“Hey, Mister Card, look this way.” The cardinal laughed and obeyed. 
This was not surprising because he was worldly and human enough 
to understand the unique people who follow the profession of news- 
paper photography in New York City. Pacelli was shown the view 
from the top of the Empire State Building, he inspected the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia and visited Washington’s home in Mount Vernon, 
and when he looked upon Niagara Falls, he was so impressed he 
blessed the waters. He traveled sixteen thousand miles from coast-to- 
coast, using airplanes a good part of the time. Once one of his planes 
ran into bad weather in Chicago and could not land for an hour. 
When he finally reached the ground top officials of the airline came 
running to say how sorry they were for the delay. “No apologies, 
gentlemen,” the cardinal said. “I ought to thank you for giving me a 
little time to catch up on my reading.” 

Stopping at the University of Notre Dame, Cardinal Pacelli was 
welcomed by Father John O’Hara, president of the university, later 
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cardinal archbishop of Philadelphia. Driving about the campus, Pacelli 
asked if this were not the school that was famous for the manner in 
which it played the game of football. Father O'Hara agreed that this 
was true. 

“And you win all your games?” Cardinal Pacelli asked. 

“We do win a good many of them,” Father O’Hara replied mod- 
estly. (This was in 1936.) 

Suddenly Cardinal Pacelli slapped Father O’Hara on the knee. 
“Good, good,” he cried. “This is excellent Catholic Action.” 

Nineteen thirty-six was, of course, an American presidential year. 
President Roosevelt was running for re-election, but Pacelli would not 
agree to a meeting until the campaign was over. He didn’t want even 
a hint that the Vatican was influencing the election. However, the 
day before he sailed, Cardinal Pacelli accepted an invitation to lunch 
with the Roosevelts at Hyde Park. Afterward the reporters tried to 
squeeze some news from Pacelli. But he only said, “I enjoyed lunching 
with a typical American family.” The reporters had a hunch that he 
was pulling their legs. 

One of the American prelates often seen with Cardinal Pacelli dur- 
ing his American visits was Francis J. Spellman, then an auxiliary 
bishop of Boston, but soon to become archbishop of New York. The 
two men had a sincere, deep friendship from the days when Mon- 
signor Spellman was assigned to Vatican duties under Cardinal 
Pacelli. And later, when Cardinal Spellman visited the Vatican, he 
was not only received as a member of the American hierarchy making 
a report, but as a dear friend paying a social call as well. 

Pacelli was again in France in 1937 representing the Pope at the 
consecration of the basilica of St. Theresa, at Lisieux. St. Theresa was 
beatified and canonized by Pius XI. It was the first time a papal legate 
had been welcomed by the French government since 1814. On June 
13, Pacelli preached from the pulpit of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
It would not be too long before German soldiers would be strolling 
the boulevards of Paris, taking their enjoyment. 

In May of 1938, he was in Budapest for another Eucharistic Con- 
gress. This was one of the last times the Hungarians were able to 
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express openly their religious feelings by marching in public and 
kneeling at outdoor Masses, by raising their voices in prayer and song, 
On this occasion Pacelli celebrated a Mass attended by 13 cardinals 
and 250 bishops. 

The war was coming and there was no way to halt it. Pius XI, who 
had waited in Warsaw when the Communist enemy was at the gate, 
now offered his personal sufferings, even his very life, for “the salva- 
tion of the world.” Hitler came to Rome to see Mussolini in 1938, and 
three days before his arrival Pius and Pacelli left for Castel Gandolfo. 
They said they did not want to see in Rome “the cross that is not the 
cross of Christ.” Hitler wanted to visit the Sistine Chapel and the 
Vatican museum. Those who asked permission in the name of the 
Fuehrer were told that both buildings were “closed for repairs.” At 
that very moment Pius was preparing an important address for the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Lateran Treaty on February 
11, 1939. He kept at his labor unremittingly. Pacelli urged the Pope 
to live in moments of stillness, quiet, and rest, and not to make such 
insistent demands on himself. 

Pius said, “The Church is better off with a dead Pope than with a 
Pope who cannot work.” 

We will accept this as his epitaph. 


a5 


When the days of mourning for a dead Pope were done and the 
election had taken place once more, the new Pius praised Pius XI in 
terms of his genius as a mountain climber. “If he found obstacles in 
his path he did not despair,” Pius XII said. “He waited, as in the dim 
twilight of his Alpine climbings, for the appearance of a dawn favor- 
able to him and his followers.” 

As a symbol for his coat of arms Pius XII selected a dove bearing 
an olive branch. His motto was Opus Justitiae Pax [the work of justice 
is peace]. The peace that Pius found in his reign was always shadowed 
by the threat of another war. The word justice was given the honor 
that is usually reserved for the dead. Many nice things were said in 
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the name of justice, but no one expected justice to come alive and be 
meaningful. Consequently, there was no assurance of peace. 

No one ever worked harder for peace than Pius. He believed in 
prayer, but he didn’t spend all his time in the chapel. For six months 
before the war finally came, he made every possible diplomatic effort 
to get the conflicting powers together in an international conference. 
There he hoped they might mediate and adjust their differences with- 
out further bloodshed. This was not a copy of Benedict’s plan. Pius’s 
recommendations came before any war had started. He did not make 
point-by-point suggestions, and the conference was to include all the 
powers concerned. It was not to be like Munich where certain nations 
decided the fate of lesser nations who were not present to speak for 
themselves. The Pope’s method was unsuccessful because it was not 
wanted. How could anyone sit down and talk peace honestly when 
Germany and Russia were secretly negotiating a pact to divide Poland 
and the Baltic countries ? 

But people of good will must keep trying and Pacelli did. In the 
summer of 1939, the Vatican was a scene of great activity, with papal 
diplomats arriving and departing. They came to report from Belgrade, 
Madrid, Paris, London, Bucharest. Monsignor Amleto Cicognani, 
apostolic delegate in Washington, made a special trip from the United 
States. Cardinal Enrico Gasparri went to America on a secret journey. 

But with the announcement of a Nazi-Soviet agreement, Pius knew 
that his war on wars was lost. 

He cried out, “We who are armed with nothing but the sword of 
truth speak to you in the name of God. . . . Justice is advanced with 
reason, not with arms. Conquests and empires not founded on justice 
do not receive the blessing of God. ... Nothing is lost by peace; 
everything is lost by war.” 

Very early on the morning of September 1, Pius’s telephone rang. 
It was Cardinal Maglione, his Secretary of State. He informed the 
Pope that Germany had invaded Poland. Popes are often pictured as 
weeping when nations go to war, or when nature causes great destruc- 
tion of human lives. However, after six tense months of trying to keep 
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the peace it is easy to believe the story that Pius did break down and 
cry when he entered his private chapel. 

Having lost the hope for peace, Pius XII repeated what Benedict 
XV had done in World War I. He organized a tremendous relief 
army simply to keep people alive. When Poland was invaded, the 
Pontifical Relief Commission was formed. Food, medicine, and 
clothes were sent out in the hope that they would reach the suffering. 
This was the beginning of the charity, and it was to continue for the 
“duration.” Vatican mercy reached into Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Denmark, France, Yugoslavia, and Greece. The Vatican Information 
Service, organized to discover and send out facts about missing per- 
sons, began with two volunteers in one room. In 1945 there were six 
hundred volunteers. By the end of the war they had processed 5,500 
requests. 

When the Allies invaded Italy, one of their targets was Rome be- 
cause it contained a railroad system and airfields and, therefore, must 
be considered a military center. Pius XII asked- that Rome be declared 
an “open city.” The Allies refused while Rome was being used to 
supply the enemy. One morning before noon the bombs did fall. Pius 
went to the window; he watched the smoke coming from the railroad 
yards. He neither sent forth lamentations toward the sky, nor con- 
demned the bombers. He called Monsignor Montini, the Secretary of 
Ordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, told him to go to the Vatican bank, 
draw out a large sum of money, and then pick the first automobile 
he saw in the courtyard. Pius promised to be there to meet him. He 
drove to the scene of the bombing. The people were amazed when 
they found the white-garbed figure of the Pope among them. 

Pius learned that a bomb had hit the section of the cemetery where 
his mother and father were buried. He did not ponder this for long, 
but turned to the cries and moans of those buried in the debris of 
their houses. He prayed among the wounded, the dying, the dead; he 
gave out the money Monsignor Montini was carrying until none was 
left. His cassock became stained with grime and blood, where the 
people, men as well as women, touched his garment and grasped it 
in their hands as children will do when frightened and in need of the 
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dear one who always gives protection. A woman lifted a baby into his 
arms. He held the infant for many moments. The child was dead. It 
would be difficult to explain this in one hundred encyclicals. 

When the Nazis took over Rome after the Italians surrendered, Pius 
closed the doors of St. Peter’s, and closed the entrance to the Vatican, 
too. He took away the halberds from the Swiss Guard and gave them 
rifles and machine guns. The Germans did not attack the Vatican, 
but the Pope became again a voluntary prisoner, and the Vatican itself 
provided an asylum for those who were fleeing the hunter. There were 
fifteen thousand refugees at Castel Gandolfo alone, and of the thou- 
sands who found protection in the Vatican, there were many Jews, 
including Chief Rabbi Zolli, later a convert to Catholicism. 

Some gained admittance at night by climbing over the wall in 
places where it was not too high. 

The Vatican is a state. Proper papers and identification are supposed 
to be shown upon entering it. The papal guards, however, were given 
to understand that at times either their eyesight should fail them or 
their heads should be turned away. 

In referring to what happened to the Jews in World War II, Pius 
once said, “For centuries they have been most unjustly treated and 
despised. It is time they were treated with justice and humanity. God 
wills it and the Church wills it. St. Paul tells us that the Jews are our 
brothers. Instead of being treated as strangers they should be welcomed 
as friends.” 

The Germans promised they would respect the integrity of the 
Vatican, but they strongly urged the Pope to move to some neutral 
country for his own safety. “You have the power to imprison us,” 
Pius told the German ambassador, “but you cannot persuade us to 
forsake our charge. We will not leave Rome.” 

Someone apparently tried to use a little persuasion on the Pope. 
One night a plane dropped four small bombs on the Vatican. Many 
windows were smashed including some in St. Peter’s. The next day, 
Romans collected under the Pope’s window and cheered loud and 
long. Bombs fell on two other occasions, but no one was killed. On 
February 9, 1944, Pius called together all the cardinals in Rome and 
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explained that he fully intended to stay in the Vatican. If he were 
killed, however, or imprisoned, he wanted them to gather some place 
and elect a new Pope. “We release you from any obligation to follow 
our fate,” he said. “Each one of you is free to do what you think is 
best.” No cardinal left. 

When the American Army occupied Rome, General Mark Clark 
went to see Pius. “I am afraid you have been disturbed by the noise 
of my tanks,” he apologized. 

The Pope’s reply was brief. “Anytime you come to liberate Rome, 
you can make as much noise as you like.” 


The fires of war burned out. Victory came for the Allied powers, 
and once again people hoped for peace. Pius urged the nations to 
make a “new and better Europe, a new and better universe, based 
upon filial fear of God, the faithfulness to His sacred Commandments, 
the respect of human dignity, and the sacred principle of the equality 
of rights for all peoples and all States, great and small, weak and 
strong.” Describing the atom bomb as the most terrible arm that man 
had yet devised, he recommended that atomic energy be turned to 
works of peace. He also asked the wealthy and well fed to send food 
to alleviate the physical hunger of Europe. 

The task of rebuilding nations began. No one was ahead of Pius in 
this respect. He hastened to give the Church a new vitality. There was 
no time for it to sit back and count its losses. The Church cannot be 
continually mourning at the way man offends God. Pius had decided 
to give the hierarchy an international aspect. At the end of 1945, 
there were only thirty-eight cardinals, and twenty-four of them were 
Italian. In February, 1946, the Holy Father created thirty-two car- 
dinals. Only four of the red hats went to Italians, and so for the first 
time in six hundred years the Italians were a minority in the College 
of Cardinals. The cardinals now came from eighteen countries. There 
was one from China and another from Portuguese Africa. Pius said he 
was making a “Catholic map of the world.” He increased his map 
seven years later in naming more cardinals to fill vacancies caused by 
death, and again scored his international approach. As the roll was 
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called this time only twenty-three of the seventy members of the 
College were Italian. There were now twenty-six nations represented 
among the cardinals. One was Cardinal Gracias, the first native Indian 


cardinal. 


The hopes of peace and tranquillity cherished by all the world in 
1946 were grievously frustrated as the atomic powers of the East and 
West rose against one another. The tragedy of this new schism was 
particularly poignant for the Church. Pius felt that he had been given 
a war to fight. “Let it be quite clear,” he said, “that the Church of 
Christ will never abandon the field to her declared enemy, atheistic 
Communism. This fight will be fought to the end, but with the arms 
of Christ.” 

The fight against Communism was more than a symbolic struggle 
between two great. powers, one preaching the existence of God, His 
cross, and His mercy; the other crying the nothingness of God, the 
folly of His cross, the sham of His mercy. This fight has been all too 
real. 

In the Iron Curtain countries and in China, bishops have been 
arrested, tortured, subjected to brainwashing. Priests have been im- 
prisoned and killed, nuns forced from their convents, and missionaries 
jailed after a mock trial. The Catholics living in this “Church of 
Silence” are said to number more than seventy million. At various 
times they have been denied the Mass, the sacraments, and the spiritual 
guidance of the clergy. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, of Hungary, was arrested and de- 
graded, tried and sentenced to life imprisonment, and is now living 
in the sanctuary of the American Legation in Budapest. 

The late Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac was sentenced to sixteen years 
in prison in Yugoslavia for allegedly collaborating with the Nazis. He 
was later confined to a small village. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, was held in con-- 
finement for three years by Communists and then released and given 
some measure of free activity among his people. 

Pius was never a wishful thinker about Communism. He called it 
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bluntly a battle between evil and goodness, of hate against love, of 
egotism against social justice, of tyranny against freedom. 

During a visit to Pius after the war, Winston Churchill repeated the 
words Stalin used to dismiss the importance of the Holy See in the 
affairs of men. Stalin asked, “How many divisions has the Pope?” 

In reply the Pope advised Churchill, “When you see our son, Joseph, 
again, tell him that he will meet our divisions in Heaven.” 

Whether Stalin will ever have an opportunity to review the Pope’s 
divisions is a matter of conjecture. But the Pope did, in fact, possess 
weapons which he used on earth, too. On July 14, 1949, he invoked 
major excommunication against all members of the Catholic faith 
“who make a profession of the materialistic and anti-Christian doc- 
trine of the Communists.” In western Europe there were, and per- 
haps still are, Catholics who have chosen to conform to the secular 
mold of Communism on earth and still hope to join the saints in 
heaven. 

The Communists were setting a subtle new kind of trap for the 
Catholic Church. The Russians, having discovered that they couldn’t 
sell atheism, decided to sell candles instead. They tried to form 
schismatic churches in all the satellites. The Church was permitted all 
the externals—the Mass, the priests and services, but the Kremlin 
would run the show. 

This plan showed some success. Pius had to excommunicate priests 
and bishops in Red China because they were going along with it. 
When he learned that at least ten priests had been consecrated bishops 
of the pro-Communist National Catholic Church of Red China he ex- 
communicated them in a special manner, so that only the Vatican 
could grant forgiveness. 

In one of his encyclicals Pius offered what might well be the motto 
of the Catholic Church in its fight against Communism: 

“Strong like David with his sling shot, the Church will face fear- 
lessly the infernal enemy, repeating against him the words of the 
youthful shepherd: “hou comest to me with a sword and with a spear 
and with a shield. But I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
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Hosts, the God of Armies . . . and this assembly shall know that the 
Lord saveth not with sword and spear.’ ” 

Pius XII was not only outstanding in the dedication of his energies 
and labors to international problems. He also showed cordiality in 
granting audiences in the Vatican. No Pope made greater use of the 
papal audiences than Pius XII. Almost daily he was seen and heard 
by thousands. There was a time when his hand became extremely 
sensitive because it had been grasped by so many persons. Some Vati- 
can officials thought he should curtail his audiences; they were sapping 
the strength he needed for other work. Pius paid no attention to these 
objections. He was convinced that even inside the Vatican he could 
engage in missionary work. Everyone who went to Rome wanted to 
see him, because the one question they were sure to be asked when 
they got home was, “Did you meet the Pope?” 

There are various types of audience. 

Private audiences are given to important persons, but the Pope’s 
definition of “important” is not always the same as that of the 
compilers of Who’s Who. 

A semi-private audience is one in which three or four persons chat 
with the Pope in one of his anterooms. 

Special audiences are for pilgrims, professional and trade people 
who travel in groups of fifty to a hundred. In such meetings the Pope 
tries to converse briefly with each person, commenting on his occupa- 
tion or his home town. “I come from the city that has more churches 
than Rome,” a very self-satisfied man once said to Pius. The Holy 
Father did not hesitate for a second before replying “Ah, of course, 
you come from Brooklyn.” The man from Brooklyn was flabber- 
gasted and a little frightened that the Pope even knew the secrets of 
Brooklyn. 

The general audiences are held in the Hall of Benediction or St. 
Peter’s itself, and in Pius’s time these affairs were accompanied by a 
great shout of “Viva il Papa.” An American girl who attended a gen- 
eral audience in St. Peter’s was dismayed. “I was shocked to hear 
people cheering in church,” she said, “but when the name of our 
group was read I was so overcome with emotion that I yelled and 
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shouted louder than all the rest. You wanted him to know you were 
there, and you wanted him to know you were his, and you hoped that 
he was yours, too.” 

The men and women who flock to the Vatican are the high and 
mighty, the professional people, skilled workmen, average pedestrians, 
pilgrims, tourists, and wanderers. 

Every occupation that man has devised for himself has been repre- 
sented at one time or another at a papal audience. There were wine 
growers, silk manufacturers, statisticians, goldsmiths, navigators, en- 
gineers, bankers, foundrymen, peasants, Hindu holy men, soccer 
players, bicycle riders, perfume manufacturers, Rugby players, Ping- 
pong champions, butchers, and protectors of wild game. For each 
group Pius had a suitable message. He was always able to give the 
impression that the problem of that particular group had been on his 
mind all day long. 

He sympathized with bus drivers, saying he understood how hard 
it was to keep one’s patience during rush hours. 

He was equally understanding with a group of dentists about the 
trial of standing on one’s feet all day. 

He praised American supermarkets. 

To one group of women pilgrims he said that although God 
created man and woman equal, “wives must submit themselves to 
their husbands as the Church does to God.” 

And for an audience of butchers he had this word: “The laments 
of the beast struck down should cause no more sadness than is reason- 
able. They should cause no more sorrow than the blows of the 
hammer on hot metal or the sowing of seeds underground or the 
moans of the branches when trees are pruned or the fall of crops be- 
fore the reaper or the grinding of wheat in the mill.” 

However, he also spoke out many times against cruelty to animals. 

There was a paradox both in Pius’s physical being and in the fibers 
of his personality. Although he was always described as the frail, 
ascetic Pope, he did not seem at all delicate. Rather, he was a vital 
and animated person, and there was quick, lean strength in his 
motions. Also when you looked upon Pius you knew that tranquillity 
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was wrapped around him like a warm, friendly shawl. But you soon 
became aware that this was not the tranquillity of sleepy twilight, be- 
cause Pius was active, alert, and curious. One bishop described the 
dark eyes behind his glasses as “burning flames of the spirit set in 
alabaster.” 

Pius invariably left a strong impression on those he met face-to-face. 
That was his purpose. During World War II, after the Allies occupied 
Rome, 1,200,000 servicemen saw Pius XII. An American naval petty 
officer was so stirred by an audience that he wanted the Pope to know 
how he felt. So he turned to the sixty sailors in his group and yelled: 
“Come on boys, three cheers for the Pope. . . . Hip, hip, hooray ... 
Hip, hip, hooray . . . Hip, hip, hooray . . . His Holiness.” 

His Holiness was mighty pleased. 

A New York newspaperman, a Baptist, on a world-spanning junket 
with a group of aviation writers, had something unusual to say about 
their audience with the Pope. It was unique because these people were 
journalists with certain tastes not associated with the ethereal. They 
were visiting places that would satisfy their most exotic whims. How 
then could an audience with Pius be the supreme moment of the trip? 

Nevertheless, this is what the man said: “We were Protestants, Jews, 
Moslems, Buddhists, and Catholics, and we all agreed that the visit 
with the Pope was the crowning moment of our trip. I had an audi- 
ence with him seven years before. After he spoke to us this time he 
came down from the throne, looked me right in the eye, and said, ‘I 
remember you, and he did.” 

The Harlem Globe Trotters, a basketball team that invariably pro- 
duces amazement and laughter with its uncanny and whimsical ball 
handling, visited Pius during the summer at Castel Gandolfo. “I am 
sorry I never saw you play,” he told them. 

Suddenly, a ball was produced and the boys passed it around as they 
whistled “Sweet Georgia Brown,” keeping time by clapping their 
hands. Pius chuckled and applauded. He was enjoying himself im- © 
mensely. Each player watched the Pope out of the corner of his eye 
to judge his reaction to their routine. They had reason to be delighted, 
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too. For the Pope’s slipper, peeking out from the bottom of his gown, 
Was tapping out the beat. 
Pius felt that he must always be a fisherman for his Church. 


It is literally true that Pius spoke out on almost every topic under 
the sun. He employed eight languages—Italian, German, French, 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, and Latin. He once went to an 
international congress of the Catholic press in Rome and addressed 
them in seven different tongues. He had a photographic memory. 
After reading a half-hour speech a few times he could deliver it word 
for word without glancing at his text. 

Pius was called the modern Pope because he accepted and en- 
couraged new accomplishments in all fields of human knowledge. 
He did not, however, take every modern notion at its face value. He 
rejected half-truths and condemned anything that contradicted Cath- 
olic principles. Leo had led the Church into modern times, and Pius 
XII waved it ever forward. Under him there was to be no retreat. 

When scientists from eight nations came to the Vatican, he took the 
opportunity to declare that the splitting of the atom and other scientific 
developments not only gave striking evidence of the existence of God, 
but indicated that God had created the world about five billion years 
ago. 

Here are a few samples to show that the Pope’s voice was heard on 
many matters: 


Nuclear Energy: The use of this enormous energy for peaceful 
purposes is the object of careful and continuous investigation to 
which is given our blessing together with the approval and the con- 
gratulations of every honorable individual and all civilized people. 

Nuclear Warfare: This is the spectacle offered to the terrified 
gaze as a result of such use [of nuclear weapons]: Entire cities, even 
the largest and richest in art and history, wiped out. A pall of death 
over the pulverized ruins, covering countless victims with limbs 
burned, twisted and scattered, while others groan in their death 
agony. Meanwhile, the specter of the radioactive cloud hinders the 
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survivors from giving any help, and inexorably advances to snuff 
out any remaining life. 

Communications: The combined action of the press, radio, 
movies and television succeeds in fashioning the conscience of the 
individual without his knowing it... . It weighs on youth which 
can be easily influenced, penetrates to remote country areas and 
even the most intelligent, although better armed, do not escape its 
attacks. 

Mother and Child: 'To save the life of the mother is a very noble 
aim—but the direct killing of the child as a means to the end is not 
permissible. The direct destruction of the so-called “life without 
value” born or not yet born, widely practiced a few years ago, can 
not be justified in any manner. 

Artificial Insemination: Must be rejected as immoral and ab- 
solutely illicit. 

Mercy Killing: Morals evidently condemn mercy killing, that is, 
the intention to cause death. But if a dying person consents, it is 
permissible to use with moderation narcotics which will allay his 
suffering but will also cause quicker death. . . . In this case, in fact, 
death is not the direct intention. 

Labor Unions: No true Christian can find fault if you unite in 
strong organizations to defend your rights—while remaining aware 
of your duties—and to bring about an improvement in your way of 
life. You are acting fully in conformity with the Church’s social 
teaching when, by all means morally permissible, you vindicate 
your just rights. 

Sports: Pius spoke of sports as one means of bringing men closer 
to God, but cautioned against exaggerating their importance. 

Wine: He praised the “high alimentary and hygienic qualities” 
of wine, but cautioned against using it excessively. 

Pottery Making: Your art has the noble characteristic of every 
profession that deals with earth. The farmer smears the earth with 
his sweat and sows seeds that germinate in its breast and furnish 
men with nutritive bread and delicious fruits. The miner toils to. 
wrest from earth its most deeply hidden treasures for the benefit of 
humanity. You work with this earth to transform it from a dark 
and shapeless mass into something useful, beautiful and brilliant. 
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Yes, Pius spoke out on countless subjects, and in worldly matters he 
usually preached a philosophy of moderation. He practiced what he 
preached, too, except in one thing—speed in transportation. He adored 
fast driving, and when he traveled the 17.4 miles between the Vatican 
and Castel Gandolfo he sometimes held a stop watch on his chauffeur, 
Angelo Stoppa, and would often chide him good-naturedly if the ride 
took nineteen minutes instead of eighteen. 

Pius was happy to talk to the men attending the World Congress 
of the International Road Federation because it gave him a chance to 
say: “Individuals, societies and nations must enter a universal race for 
greater and greater speed to the glory of God... . He would be a 
heartless man who opposed the building of speedways and their use.” 

However, this does not mean that Pius XII approved of wild, aban- 
doned driving. He cautioned against recklessness, and stressed that 
speed “must be accompanied by courtesy, which is in the Christian 
tradition, and prudence which is one of the seven virtues.” 

One wonders whether Mother Pasqualina, the Pope’s chief cook 
and housekeeper, ever heard him say this. For whenever she traveled 
between Castel Gandolfo and Rome, the pedestrians had to jump for 
their lives. As her car came whizzing by, a man might shake his fists 
at the vanishing vehicle and yell, “Cretino, stupido,” but he would 
have been astonished if he could have seen and heard the nun in the 
rear seat behind the curtained windows saying, “Faster, faster, faster.” 

If Pius had any earthly superior it was Mother Pasqualina. Born in 
1894, in Ebersberg, Bavaria, she decided to become a nun when she 
was a teenager, and was trained to be a cook and housekeeper. She 
started to work for Pius when he first went to Bavaria in 1917 as the 
papal nuncio. He gave her one order: to look after his health so he 
himself could forget about it, as he often did. Mother Pasqualina fol- 
lowed this assignment with such determination that she could be 
almost rude. She thought nothing of interrupting the Pope’s discus- 
sion with a cardinal or an important lay person by the command, 
“Vial Vial Il Papa 2 stanco [Go away. The Pope is tired].” Mother 
Pasqualina’s staff of nuns were continually changing, for she had a 
habit of sending subordinates packing. She had a job to do and did 
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it with all the energy she could muster. She fell, fractured a bone in 
her ankle, but a few days later she was at her duties again, her foot 
in a cast and her body supported by a metal frame on wheels. 

Pius began his day sometime between six and six thirty. The pre- 
cise time cannot be given because various reliable sources do not agree. 
One insisted that he rose exactly at 6:00 a.m., another says a servant 
aroused him at the precise moment of 6:30, while a third swears that 
the alarm in the Pope’s bedroom was eternally set for 6:15. They can’t 
even agree on the bed he slept in. It is variously described as plain 
maple, plain walnut, and plain brass. 

Before a grave illness in 1954, Pius used to take ten minutes of 
vigorous exercise in the morning. He pedaled a stationary bicycle, 
gave his arms a workout with a spring machine, and topped things 
off with a cold shower. Pius’s household friends were the birds that 
lived in four cages in his apartment. Gretel, a goldfinch, was the 
favorite. There are many stories about Gretel. Each story credited her 
with more tricks and greater intelligence than the last. The rumor 
that she perched on the Pope’s electric razor and rode up and down 
with the movement of his arm was never confirmed. It is pretty cer- 
tain, though, that Gretel stood on the Pope’s shoulder while he ate, 
the only companion to his meals. For Pius followed the tradition that 
a Pope should eat alone. Very likely he was glad of the custom, be- 
cause dining for him was a pause in the day’s occupation taken out of 
necessity, and not in the spirit of relaxation or pleasure. 

Pius XII set a pace that was demanding—on his assistants if not on 
himself. One priest attached to the Vatican remarked, “As skipper of 
St. Peter’s bark he pops up on deck at the most surprising hours.” 
When it was midnight in Italy in the reign of Pius XII, people stand- 
ing in St. Peter’s Square and peering up at the massive form of the 
Vatican palace embraced in the darkness could almost be sure to see 
one light—a light coming from the second window from the right on 
the top floor. This was the Pope’s study. Depending on their per- 
sonalities the people in the square would find different meanings in 
the light in Pius’s room. One might have termed it a symbolic beacon 
spreading out from Rome to the entire world, another might have 
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said it was comforting to know that someone was minding God’s 
business, or if sentimentally inclined he might have shed a tear be- 
cause the Holy Father was so concerned about his people that he was 
willing to give up a night’s rest for them. 


One of the reasons that he stayed up so late was his preoccupation 
with the modern age as it affected the religious vitality of the Church. 
He made some dramatic changes so that time-honored rules and prac- 
tices would not be barriers in the way of modern man’s spiritual life. 

One Sunday a few years ago the pastor of a Catholic Church in New 
York City startled his parishioners when he appeared at the altar to 
say Mass, turned toward the congregation, took a glass of water from 
his altar boy and drank it. “I am now going to celebrate Mass,” he 
said. 

Then he explained that this was the only way he could persuade his 
people to understand and accept the changes Pius had made in the 
traditional Church rules on fasting before receiving Holy Commun- 
ion. The old rule stated that Catholics were to fast from all food and 
all liquids, including water, from midnight until the time they re- 
ceived the sacrament. The rule was the same for the priest who cele- 
brated Mass; sometimes he could not eat or drink until noon on 
Sundays. So Pius, feeling that these regulations hindered rather than 
helped a Catholic to practice his faith, sent out a decree relaxing the 
law. Pius announced that Catholics might eat solid foods and drink 
alcoholic beverages up to three hours before Communion, drink non- 
alcoholic liquids up to one hour, and water any time before going to 
the Communion rail. In this same pronouncement he authorized 
bishops to allow the celebration of Mass in the afternoon and evening. 

Some Catholics were very upset by these changes. One old Irish 
lady, herself in her eighties, remarked that the Pope must be getting 
a little senile to be saying such things. Such Catholics did not under- 
stand that it was the principle—the receiving of the sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist—and not the rule of fasting that was important to 
their religious life. 

There were some persons so scrupulous about not drinking water 
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before going to Communion that they wouldn’t even brush their 
teeth in the morning for fear a drop of water might trickle down 
their throat. Under the old rules if a person, prompted by the power 
of habit that is almost a reflex action, drank a glass of water by mis- 
take he could not receive Communion. Thus, the law of nature rather 
than the man’s good intentions was dictating his spiritual life. Be- 
cause modern men and women must work at all hours, Pius decided 
that no one should be denied the opportunity for frequent Com- 
munion. “The new rules,” one priest said, “are to make Christ more 
available to the public in a modern world.” 

Pius summed up his position most succinctly in these words: 
“Religious organizations best serve the needs of the times when, with- 
out giving up their own peculiar spirit, they sometimes adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions.” He was guided by the motto: Salus 
animarum, suprema lex esto [Let the salvation of souls be the supreme 
law]. 

In this spirit, he issued the necessary edict making the habits of 
nuns less cumbersome. This was done for the new generation of nuns, 
who are still most devout in their vocations even though they were 
born in the age of modern dress. And because Pius believed that every- 
one allowed to vote should exercise the privilege, for the first time in 
history he permitted cloistered nuns to go out into the world, which 
ordinarily was against their vows, and to visit the polls on election 
day. 

Pius favored revisions in the liturgy encouraging Catholics to be- 
come participants and not just “dumb and idle” spectators in church. 
One example was his change in services for Holy Week. The early 
Christians had observed the events of Holy Thursday, Good Friday, 
and Holy Saturday at the same hours that the New Testament say 
they happened in the life of Christ. But in recent centuries some of 
the most impressive Holy Week ceremonies were eliminated or were 
performed in the early morning when the churches were almost. 
empty. As nearly as possible Pius restored these rituals to their ancient 
time and purpose. The wisdom of the Holy Father was proven 
quickly. Catholics accepted the new Holy Week by going to church 
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in great numbers, showing that this reform had stimulated an en- 
thusiasm for religion in Holy Week that had often been lacking 
before. 

Pius also wanted the layman to be a part of the living Church, not 
just a potential sinner who had to be preached to and shriven. To give 
Catholic laymen a sense of their own importance he told a Congress 
of the Law Apostolate something that many Catholics probably didn’t 
know—that a layman can be elected Pope. To be sure, the layman 
must be in a position to become a priest, but “the power of teaching 
and of governing as well as the chrism of infallibility would be ac- 
corded from the very moment of his acceptance and even before his 
ordination.” 

Pius also gave the laymen of his Church a fine religious gift when 
he called for a Holy Year that took place in 1950. This was the 
twenty-fifth Holy Year since the custom began in 1300. It brought 
three million pilgrims to Rome to see the Pope and to participate in 
the special ceremonies. It was one of the triumphant spiritual events 
of Pius’s reign. And during the Holy Year, Pius gave the Church a 
new dogma, the first since 1870. On November 1, from a throne 
erected in front of St. Peter’s, the Pope proclaimed that the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin was an article of faith. The Assumption is 
the Catholic belief that Mary is in heaven in body as well as soul. 

This is sometimes called the “anticipated resurrection” because in 
this act God anticipated for Mary the rising from the dead that the 
New Testament forecasts for all at the end of the world. The date 
and place of the Assumption are not definitely known. The time is 
given as being between three and fifteen years after the Ascension of 
Christ. Most scholars state that it occurred in Jerusalem. Others be- 
lieve it happened in Ephesus, in Asia Minor. Catholics believe that 
the Assumption was first revealed to the Apostles by God and then 
transmitted to the succeeding generations by word of mouth. 

And it was Pius XII who on May 29, 1954, declared that Pius X was 
a saint in a canonization ceremony held in St. Peter’s Square before 
500,000 persons. Pius X was the first Pope to be raised to sainthood 
since Pius V in 1712. And this was the first canonization to be tele- 
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vised. In his eulogy Pius XII called on the “gigantic and yet humble” 
figure of the new saint to “sustain this poor human race” in its search 
for peace. 

Pius XII was a popular Pope. In his time he attracted the whole 
community of Catholics. A scrubwoman, whose theology was the 
morning Mass and the recitation of the Rosary, understood Pius and 
felt a common bond between them. The theologian poring over his 
books also claimed Pius as a kinsman in mind and soul. Leo XIII, who 
personally congratulated him on his early scholarship, would have 
been proud of his achievements. 
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The Pope Called Good 
th 
JOHN XXIII 


1958— 


On Thursday, October 9, 1958, an official announcement was made 
from Castel Gandolfo, the country home of the Popes. It said: 


The Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, is dead. Pius XII, the most 
esteemed and venerated man in the world, one of the greatest 
Pontiffs of the century, with sanctity passed away at 3:52 aM. 
October 9, 1958. 

Eugenio Pacelli was born March 2, 1876, and elected Pope on 
March 2, 1939, with the name of Pius XII. He was therefore eighty- 
two years, seven months and seven days, and his pontificate was 
nineteen years, seven months and seven days. 

The Catholic Church and the whole world, for whose profit he 
spent his brilliant, intellectual energies, his heart and his actions, 
now gather in mourning around his body and memory, grateful for 
the immense and valid work he carried on to re-establish among 
men, children of God, the force of justice, law and peace.” 


And so another Pope, in the line going back to St. Peter, was dead. 
Members of his family, his sister and his nephews, were at the Pope’s 
bedside when he died. This time it was Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, 
a Frenchman, Dean of the College of Cardinals, who performed the 
ancient ritual, and announced that “The Pope is truly dead.” In the 
closing days of September, Pius had suffered an attack of hiccups 
serious enough to make him stay in bed. In 1954 Pius had been 
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stricken with acute gastritis and violent hiccups and there was fear 
for his life. It was during this illness that the Pope supposedly had a 
vision. In the early morning of December 2, 1954, while the street 
lights still glowed in St. Peter’s Square, the Pope said he saw “the 
sweet person of Jesus Christ” at his bedside. He was reciting the 
prayer “Anima Christi” at the time. After that he made a rapid re- 
covery and this was called the Marian Year Miracle. 

Again in 1958 the hiccups disappeared, but his vitality did not re- 
turn. He grew weaker and weaker. Yet he insisted on showing him- 
self to the pilgrims who came to Castel Gandolfo, even though it took 
much of his strength even to lift an arm to impart his blessing. On 
October 1, he greeted members of the Congress of Railroad Book 
Stand Workers. And the Friday before his death he held a general 
audience in the courtyard at Gandolfo for the six hundred pilgrims 
led by Cardinal Spellman. He then had Cardinal Spellman go with 
him into his study for a private audience. 

On that same afternoon he talked to some visiting plastic surgeons, 
urging them to be more than cosmeticians and to regard themselves 
as benefactors of mankind. Wasn’t it true that they could restore the 
health and confidence of disfigured people? 

On Monday morning, after celebrating Mass, Pius went to his study 
and for a half-hour or so the sound of his typewriter could be heard. 
He had used a typewriter for years—the first Pope to do so. And 
then there was silence. Not too many minutes later members of the 
household found him slumped over his desk. He had suffered a stroke, 
had gone into a coma, and was now partially paralyzed. This time 
there was to be no miracle. He rallied slightly, but his condition was 
hopeless. As the Vatican radio reported: “It now can be said with cer- 
tainty that the prognosis is fatal. . . . We must resign ourselves to the 
will of God.” 

Rome appeared indifferent to the news of Pius IX’s death. However, 
when Pius XII died, no one could have been indifferent to the fact 
even if he tried. For day after day the newspapers were filled with 
stories about the Pope’s illness, his death, his funeral, and speculation 
about the next Conclave. Some newspapers received complaints from 
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non-Catholic readers who felt the press was being turned into a 
propaganda bureau for the Vatican. All this indicated how the 
twentieth century had come to regard the power and the influence of 
the Church. 

One of the front-page stories pertained to Cardinal Spellman, who 
was aboard the Greek Lines ship Olympia returning to the United 
States with his six hundred pilgrims. When news of the Pope’s death 
came at 5:00 a.M., Cardinal Spellman used boats and airplanes to get 
back to Rome in the quickest possible time. The Olympia veered off 
course to bring the cardinal to the Azores; a launch there met the 
ship and took him to Terceira Island. A United States Air Force C-54 
Skymaster now relayed him to the island of Santa Maria, where he 
caught a Portuguese plane for Lisbon, arriving there at 6:00 p.m. 
Thirty-five minutes later he was in flight again on a Panair Do Brazil 
airliner. It was two minutes past midnight when the cardinal touched 
Rome. He was driven immediately to Castel Gandolfo and was met 
in the palace courtyard by Benedetto Cardinal Aloisi Masella. Masella 
led the New York archbishop to the Swiss room, where Spellman 
knelt and said his prayers before the figure of the Pope, whom he 
called “the greatest friend I ever had.” 

In the 1958 Conclave there was no one outstanding candidate for 
the Papacy as there had been when Eugenio Pacelli was elected on 
the first ballot. In fact, one of the leading candidates was not even a 
cardinal and therefore would have no role in the Conclave. This was 
Archbishop Giovanni Baptista Montini, of Milan. If he were elected, 
officials outside the Conclave would have had to rush about to find 
him, usher him into the Conclave to confront the cardinals, and ask 
him whether he would accept the will of the Sacred College. 

The Conclave of 1958 took, in fact, three days and eleven ballots 
before agreement was reached on a Pope. Two strong opposing 
groups, it was said, met on the stage of the Sistine Chapel to decide 
the issue. One was the stern conservative group, headed, very likely, 
by Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, Secretary of the Holy Office, old and 
blind in one eye, but strong and unswerving in his championship of 
the right wing. Then there were the liberals, who included the French 
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cardinals, and who may have favored the young cardinal from Bologna 
named Lercaro. Of course, there were those who preferred the middle 
road, too. And once again the man who came out of the Conclave as 
Pope was called a “compromise.” But many Catholics do believe that 
the cardinals are as much influenced by the Holy Ghost as by the 
political philosophies they cherish. 

At six o’clock in the evening of October 28, Cardinal Canali, the 
senior deacon among the cardinals, spoke from the balcony of St. 
Peter’s: “I announce to you a great joy; we have a Pope; the most 
Eminent and Reverend Lord Cardinal Roncalli, who has chosen the 
name of John XXIII.” 

At first, the multitude gave this dramatic announcement its time- 
honored reception: there was the usual tumult and the shouting, the 
cheering and rejoicing because another Pope had been chosen to lead 
the Catholic Church. Then the question that had been asked after 
several recent papal elections was heard again: “Who is this man we 
call the Pope?” To be sure, Cardinal Roncalli was recalled somewhat 
in diplomatic circles; for thirty years he had been a papal representa- 
tive and ambassador, first in Bulgaria, then in Turkey and Greece, 
and finally in Paris. He was one of the first citizens of Venice, where 
he had been the popular patriarch of Venice for five years. But before 
the election, the numerous newspaper stories that speculated on the 
next Pope put Cardinal Roncalli’s name in the last paragraph if he 
were mentioned at all. 

At first his election brought these results: Surprise; statements that 
he was a compromise Pope; authoritative opinion that at the advanced 
age of seventy-seven he might be considered a “caretaker” or “in- 
terim” Pope who would bridge the long reign of Pius XII with a 
short pontificate, and then the Church would again elect a young, 
vital man. 

Some people, however, did not consider his election a surprise. 
Father Robert I. Gannon, for example, said: 


If instead of merely looking around for the best preserved of the 
old cardinals the experts of the press had drawn up a list of the 
ideal qualifications for the papacy of 1958 they would have hit on 
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the same name, Roncalli. They should have said, “The next Pope 
must be a man of parochial and diocesan as well as diplomatic ex- 
perience. The background of a seminary professor would help, but 
only if one were found who had seen the world and could handle 
several languages and all kinds of people. Ideally he should be, in a 
time of social unrest, of poor peasant stock but proud of his origins 
and free of all class consciousness; the sort who is perfectly at home 
with the humblest and the most distinguished. Just now especially, 
he should be a natural conciliator, interested in every human being 
and acceptable to men of every religion and of no religion. Finally 
as in every age of the Church, he must be a worthy priest, that is, 
a man of common sense, amiable like his Lord and deeply spiritual. 


Was Roncalli really a political compromise among the cardinals? A 
day after his election a French cardinal revealed that there had been 
other forces at work inside the Conclave: 


There are extraordinary days in which once again one feels some- 
thing of the mystery of the Church. In the beginning each one pro- 
poses the name of the candidate who, in good conscience, seems to 
him to be the one most worthy of election. Then, little by little, 
personal differences dissolve; conversations, reflection, prayer bring 
forth new elements and the final act is really the gesture of a com- 
munity which, under the influence of the Holy Ghost, gives to the 
Church its supreme shepherd. 


Pope John XXIII may have been an unknown on October 28, 1958, 
but it wasn’t long before his pleasant, benevolent countenance was 
recognized by everyone. Some people felt the warmness of his char- 
acter by just looking at his pictures. They started calling him “Uncle 
John.” A news magazine said that Pope John was becoming the best- 
loved Pope of modern times. Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, called him 
“Good Pope John.” 

Certainly he has been a human Pope. Like good wine, he has 
warmed the hearts and imagination of people forced to live in a cold, 
tasteless, practical world. These are some of the stories about him that 
have delighted Catholics and non-Catholics alike: 

Even before the coronation ceremony Pope John visited the car- 
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pentry shop in the Vatican. He looked around and said, “This looks 
like thirsty work.” Then and there he sent out orders calling for wine 
for everyone. He took a small glass himself. 

In the same week an aide asked a question, expecting a command 
to do this or that. “Ask me some other time,” John said. “I am not 
broken in yet.” 

In addressing a Pope, one is supposed to use the title: “Most 
Blessed Father.” In the early days of his pontificate, every time he 
heard the salutation John turned around in surprise to see for whom 
it was intended. 

According to tradition, Catholics kneel when they enter and when 
they leave the presence of the Pope. John didn’t mind the occasional 
visitor doing this, but when his intimate aides went to their knees at 
every coming and going he decided to take drastic action. He saw to 
it that word was passed along that members of the Vatican staff were 
to kneel twice a day, once in the morning and once before they said 
good night. It was not only that John considered constant kneeling to 
be carrying pomp to the level of the ridiculous. He also felt that a 
good deal of time was lost when a secretary dropped to his knees each 
time he submitted a piece of paper. 


On his first Christmas in office Pope John went to the Regina Coeli 
Prison in Rome. This marked the first papal visit to a jail since 1870. 
“You could not come to see me so I have come to see you,” he told 
the inmates. Then he made them laugh by recalling that even his own 
family had had its brush with the law. “One of my relatives went out 
hunting without a license; he was caught by the carabinieri and sent 
to jail for a month.” 

Then, too, he was often appearing in unexpected places. Because 
John appreciated the meal prepared for the seminarians from forty 
countries visiting Castel Gandolfo, he went into the kitchen to thank 
the cooks and to tell them how he had once tried his hand at the art of 
cooking, but without marked success. “My mother told me to watch 
the corn meal mush and take it off when it boiled,” he said. “I did. 
I took it off as soon as the first bubble appeared. It was a disaster.” 
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The cooks and kitchen help laughed so hard that pots and pans 
rattled. The story wasn’t that funny, but it had the novelty of coming 
from a Pope. 

John was a peasant Pope. He was also the patriarch of Venice when 
he became Pope. St. Pius X, too, had been a peasant and he had been 
patriarch of Venice. These two Popes also shared at least one quality 
of the soul, the virtue of humility rested on them gently and naturally. 

When the Osservatore Romano directly quoted the words of the 
Pope, it would first make a bow, in effect, by saying, “These are the 
words of the Most Holy Father as we were able to gather them from 
his august lips.” John informed the editors of the paper that as long 
as he was the Holy Father simple phrases such as “the Pope said,” or 
“He said,” would be quite sufficient. 

When Roncalli became Pope John, his valet, Guido Gusso, who had 
served him for many years, found it difficult to accept the idea that his 
master was now the representative of Christ on earth. When called he 
would rush to the Pope and fall at once on his knees. He had trouble 
coming to his feet again even when the Pope said sharply, “Get off 
your knees.” John considered this an unseemly way for a man to carry 
on before a former peasant. 

“Forgive me, but it is stronger than me,” Guido tried to explain. He 
said that he was referring to a mysterious force which kept pushing 
him down when he was in the Pope’s presence. 

“If you go on behaving like this,” John grumbled, “Tl have to look 
for another valet. . . . Let’s pretend that we are still in Venice... .” 

Pope John has also been described as a “revolutionary Pope.” This 
does not mean he has been turning the Church upside down, recast- 
ing the Ten Commandments, or sending clerics off to some kind of 
ecclesiastical limbo. It refers to the rather delightful fact that no Pope 
in modern times has so enjoyed breaking papal traditions. John isn’t 
ignorant of the manners of the Vatican. He was a diplomat, and 
knows all about protocol. He wants, however, to reign as Pope in a 
manner, after all, suited to his personality. Then, too, he wishes to 
give the world an image of himself that is honest and perhaps helpful 
to the Church. 
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A tradition that the Pope had to ponder immediately was the 
custom of eating alone. We have seen that Pius X ignored this tradi- 
tion by sharing his food with his sisters and family. Benedict oc- 
casionally enjoyed a meal in the kitchen with a servant; Pius XI 
would have members of his family in the dining room for small cele- 
brations, but they sat at a separate table. Pius XII dined alone, from 
preference. Traditions are fine for running the Vatican in an orderly 
fashion and creating the feeling that the Church goes back to the 
beginning and will run to eternity. But every Pope should be able to 
create a few new fashions of his own. 

This custom of eating alone was contrary to John’s nature. As the 
popular nuncio to Paris after World War II, he had a maxim that a 
good table and a good cellar are great assets in the art of diplomacy. 
In Venice he kept an open house, explaining that at any time some- 
one might wander in who was hungry, or “might even go to Con- 
fession.” 

“They want me to eat by myself,” John lamented as Pope. But this 
was one crisis he met and dissolved in record time. “I tried it for 
one week and I was not comfortable,” he said. “Then I searched 
through Sacred Scripture for something saying I had to eat alone. I 
found nothing, so I gave it up and it’s much better now.” 

John’s coronation was on November 4, and afterward he sat down 
to table in his Vatican apartment with his sister and three brothers, 
who still lived in or around Sotto I] Monte, the little village of north- 
ern Italy where the Pope was born. Also on hand for the big meal 
were eighteen nephews, nieces, and cousins, who sat at a table in the 
next room. This was a blithe and merry few hours of excited chat- 
ting, laughing, and eating, of course. It is too bad an artist wasn’t 
present. The scene would have made an extremely interesting and 
colorful painting. 

Before the coronation his sister and brothers had expressed fears 
about the quality of the food in Rome. The Pope’s sister, Assunta, 
aged seventy-three, arrived at the Vatican carrying a large quantity 
of homemade sausage. This was all for her brother, she said, because 


“God knows what kind of food they give him here.” The three broth- 
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ers, Saverio, Alfredo, and Giuseppe, were weighed down with heavy 
cardboard suitcases. “We brought along provisions to last for our 
stay here,” Giuseppe said. “We have been told that city food is not 
as good as ours.” 

The custom of a Pope eating alone did have a common sense origin. 
In this way the Holy Father wouldn’t run the risk of offending 
people. For if he ate with one cardinal wouldn’t he have to give every 
member of the Sacred College a turn? If he broke bread with one 
diplomat, would it be possible to ignore another without causing 
international repercussions? If he asked the head of one state to stay 
for lunch, would it not be considered a snub to another nation if its 
chief of state was not invited to a meal? 

The papal advisers had some bad moments when Queen Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret called on the Pope in April, 1959. John wanted 
to serve them lunch. “No, no,” the advisers said, hoping John wouldn’t 
insist. 

The Holy Father was finally persuaded that his proposed lunch 
might be too much of a shock for Vatican precedent and protocol. He 
listened to arguments that this was not an official royal visit, that the 
visitors were not heads of state, and that feeding them would be a 
bad idea even if they were. And so John did not give a luncheon for 
Margaret and the Queen Mother. 

John just cannot abide formality when it comes to refreshment time. 
Drinking a cup of tea or a glass of wine with company, even workers, 
is a gesture of friendship, a practical expression of God’s command 
to love one another. Returning from an audience one day John found 
the upholsterers at their work in his apartment. He invited them to 
lunch. The men protested in horror that they could not think of doing 
such a thing, the mere idea of eating with the Pope seemed a sacrilege. 
So John relented and made arrangements for the men to eat in the 
adjoining room. 

However, he was not always to be blocked in his desire to have 
an informal gathering with the people who worked for him. After 
a formal audience for the Swiss Guard, that colorful Vatican army 
with the uniform and weapons of the Middle Ages, tea was served to 
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all present. This included John. “We see each other every day,” he 
said, “but we never get a chance to talk—you because of discipline 
and I because of protocol. It’s about time we got better acquainted.” 
John was hardly following tradition, either, in his curiosity to look into 
every corner of the Vatican. 

For Pius XII the Vatican was merely the place where the Pope 
happened to live while he gave his time and energy to the universal 
problems of the Church. In fair weather Pius took his afternoon walk 
in the Vatican Gardens. That was his recreation. It was a time, too, to 
read and meditate. Other parts of the Vatican were to be visited when 
duty called for the personal appearance of the Pope. 

John has behaved differently from other Popes. The day after his 
election the new Pope made an extensive tour of his territory. No 
Pope in at least forty years had inspected the Vatican with such thor- 
oughness. He was captivated by the 108 acres he owned as the Holy 
Father and was very happy to have a “golf course state.” Any after- 
noon now he may turn up without warning at some spot in the Vati- 
can. It has taken time for the nine hundred and odd citizens of the 
Vatican to become used to the gregarious Pope. He wants to know 
about everything, as he follows his rule of “seeing much” and cor- 
recting “just a little.” 

One thing he corrected was the wages Vatican employees were 
receiving. They would have been considered low in most any part 
of Italy. To be sure, the Vatican people did pay low rents and had 
the right to buy in the tax-free Vatican grocery store and pharmacy, 
but still they had to scrimp and lead a threadbare existence to “make 
ends meet” with a pay envelope that sometimes contained no more 
than twenty dollars a week. John inaugurated new pay schedules. He 
had his own scheme for bringing financial equity to the workers in 
the Vatican. According to John’s formula, the man who received the 
smallest pay yet supported the greatest number of children was 
granted the greatest increase. Consequently, some bachelors had to - 
take small pay cuts. When Pope John announced his new policy the 
payroll for the Vatican’s three thousand employees, from doormen 
to the twenty-five cardinals stationed permanently at Rome, increased 
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from $4,400,000 to $6,800,000. John believes that a Church which 
preaches social justice should set an example by paying its hired help 
well and trusting God for the needed income. 

Even in the matter of his own privacy John will waive the rule if 
it seems to be merely a part of pomp and tradition. When one of 
John’s assistants asked him when he wanted the roof of St. Peter’s 
closed off, the Pope shrugged his shoulders. He didn’t comprehend. 
It was explained that the roof is open to tourists except when the 
Pope takes his walk in the sun of the Vatican Gardens. He would be 
in view of spectators at this time. Therefore, they wished to know 
when the Pope planned to take his walks so that the necessary instruc- 
tions for closing the roof could be given. 

“Let the roof stay open while ['m out,” John said. “I promise not 
to give any scandal to tourists.” 

Pope John has certainly taken over the Vatican. Has he taken over 
his Church as well? 

From the many anecdotes related about John, some might feel he 
is a public-relations Pope. This would be unfair to his intelligence 
and deeper abilities, to his knowledge of world affairs, his experience 
in Church administration. He is a dedicated and serious worker. His 
hours are so long and so irregular that Cardinal Tardini, the Sec- 
retary of State, has shaken his head in wonder and said, “The Holy 
Father seems to have a guardian angel who wakes him up and tells 
him it’s time to go to work.” Pope John usually retires at nine or ten 
o'clock at night, which is a decent hour for a seventy-nine-year-old 
man. But after a few hours of sleep, he may get out of bed to work 
an hour or two in his study, returning to bed when he feels he can 
no longer put off the call to sleep. Yet, he is up again at 4:00 a.m. to 
begin the day’s work, as his secretary, Monsignor Thomas Ryan, well 
knows, because Ryan has been summoned at this hour to work on 
papers. At the Vatican they say, “He is like the country curate who 
awakens the town by ringing the church bell. The first one up in the 
Vatican every day is the Pope.” 

Many persons are able to reason and reflect most clearly in the early 
morning hours. Perhaps John is one of these. If this is so, he un- 
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doubtedly uses this time to work on the most important decision he 
has made up to now. The Pope had been in command of the Holy 
See for only a few months when in the Basilica of St. Paul Outside 
the Walls he told a group of twenty cardinals that he was calling an 
ecumenical council. This will bring 2,500 Roman Catholic bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals to Rome to discuss the “whole range of 
Christian thought,” to promote the unity of all Christian faiths and 
to help the cause of international peace. 

The Vatican hopes the council will be held in 1962 or 1963, which 
is little enough time to make suitable preparations. This will be the 
twenty-first general council in Christian history, the first since that 
called by Pius IX in 1870 when Papal Infallibility was made a doctrine. 
The council will have the right, subject to the Pope’s veto, to proclaim 
dogmas that Catholics are bound to accept. 

Even the most informed cardinals are timid about making any pre- 
dictions on the possible results of the council. They point to the 1870 
council when the question of Papal Infallibility was not even on the 
main agenda. An air of mystery and suspense surrounds the council, 
because no one knows just what will happen. There is a strong feel- 
ing, however, that history will measure the success or failure of the 
pontificate of Pope John XXIII by the outcome of the council. 

Obviously there is great speculation about the possible reunion of 
the Christian churches. Yet, no one really hopes for any miracle to do 
away with the differences in reason and the differences in belief 
that still separate the Catholics from the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches. If the council brings about better understanding among the 
Christian faiths it would deserve praise and a “well done.” Those of 
the Protestant and Orthodox faiths know that the Catholic Church 
will only accept a reunion in which all agree to come into the house 
of Rome. But who among the Protestants will accept the Pope as the 
supreme voice for their church? And will the Orthodox branches, 
which are close to the Catholic Church in doctrine, liturgy, and priest- - 
hood, accept the Pope as their head ? 

The great barrier to reunion can be found in the words of Amleto 
Giovanni Cardinal Cicognani, Vatican representative in the United 
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States for twenty-five years, who is now directing relations of the 
Holy See with the Orthodox and other Christians of the oriental rites. 
Worried that the reunion talk might grow into great and unrealistic 
expectations, Cardinal Cicognani said that John’s invitation to the 
Orthodox should not be misunderstood. People must not get the idea 
that the other Christian churches would have an active part in the 
great meeting. Cardinal Cicognani explained: “The invitations mean 
rather that they should take advantage of an atmosphere of under- 
standing and should embark on a cautious exchange of views in order 
to seek the road that leads to the heart of unity, that is to say the See 
of Peter.” 

Perhaps feeling that this positive statement of principle might seem 
harsh and cause the Eastern churches to turn away from any contact 
with Rome, the cardinal added the placating words that Catholics 
would feel a “duty of absolutely unselfish brotherhood” to work with 
Eastern representatives to overcome “organizational, political, and 
above all, psychological” obstacles to reunion. 

Yet John tends to emphasize what unites rather than what divides. 
His attitude toward those of other religious beliefs goes beyond cour- 
tesy and becomes a warm friendliness. He has been most cordial to 
British Protestants. In the spring of 1960, when the late Sir Marcus 
Cheke, British Minister to the Holy See, was ill, Pope John journeyed 
to a clinic on the edge of Rome to pay him a visit. When an Anglican 
canon, Donald Rea, visited the Vatican, John gave him his own 
breviary as a keepsake. 

And then there was the first visit to the Vatican by an Anglican 
primate since Henry VIII broke away from papal authority. On De- 
cember 2, 1960, the Most Reverend Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Pope John met for forty-five minutes. From 
the Vatican came word that “a spirit of sympathy” prevailed in the 
talk between the heads of the two churches. The Church of England 
information office said there was “a happy spirit of cordiality and 
sympathy such as befitted a notable event in the history of Church re- 
lations.” The newspapers said the conference had “historical implica- 
tions” concerning possible unity among Christian churches. We are 
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inclined to allow history to make the final decision on the importance 
of the meeting. 

Still, John is not so anxious for reunion that he would bring it 
about at any price. And he will hardly change the Vatican’s position 
that reunion must take place inside the Catholic Church. 

In all respects, the council is very important to John. He is assign- 
ing the better part of his energies to it. He has announced that he 
will serve as its general and supreme head. He has created eleven 
commissions to study matters to be discussed. He has established 
several secretariats to deal with related problems, and one of these has 
been given the assignment to help Protestant and Orthodox Chris- 
tions “to follow the work of the council and to find more easily the 
path to Christian unity.” 

The council will provide the unusual sight of a Pope sitting and 
listening while bishops from five continents speak out on all kinds 
of subjects ranging from manners to morals as they affect the Catholic 
religion. Catholics from different countries will show how they have 
reacted to modern political systems. Some of the delegates may argue, 
for example, that the Church must learn how to live with the Com- 
munists. Yet others will be opposed to such compromise. 

On a personal basis John can be cordial even to Russian officials. 
When he was in Paris, Ambassador Bogomolov was the Soviet mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps, and the future Pope got along with him 
very well. John said that the Communist envoy was “a civilized and 
courteous man, a really fine person, but unfortunately one with whom 
it was difficult to have a good conversation.” 

Yet Communism as a pattern for life? John has declared it to be 
an inhuman ideology. 


When the cardinals of the Conclave were analyzing Roncalli’s 
qualifications for the Papacy, they may have remembered his reputa- 
tion for being a good administrator. This could have influenced some 
of the votes, because at the time of the death of Pius XII the internal 
organization of the Holy See was in need of repair. This was due 
partly to Pius’s own personality, but more to the deterioration of his 
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health in the last years of his life. Some in the Church said his 
methods were “autocratic.” One Vatican official said: 


Toward the end his isolation was nearly complete. Even the cus- 
tomary working schedule of audiences with various Vatican officials 
was suspended. Important posts in the administration were left 
vacant. Governing largely with the help of a small group of men 
on whom he had come to rely, Pope Pius, in the end, was inac- 
cessible to many who felt they had legitimate business to transact 
with him. As a result, the Church government had been reduced to 
a mere holding operation when he died. 


In the first year of his reign John repaid the confidence the car- 
dinals may have placed in him as an administrator. He brought back 
some of the efficiency of the Vatican. John announced that audiences 
with cardinals and other prelates of the Curia would begin again ona 
routine schedule. 

Pius had suspended them when he was ill in 1953 and he never 
resumed them. Such audiences are important, because the Pope should 
receive firsthand information on the important matters confronting 
the Church, and because the cardinals should clearly understand the 
Pope’s thinking. This is best done in face-to-face meetings. 

And then John began filling the posts Pius had left vacant. This 
also strengthened the day-by-day working of the Holy See. One of 
John’s first moves to revitalize the Church came two weeks after his 
coronation. He named twenty-three new cardinals, thereby increasing 
the membership of the Sacred College to seventy-five, and breaking a 
precedent going back four centuries. It was Pope Sixtus V who said 
the number of cardinals should be seventy or less, but never over 
seventy. He threatened grave spiritual punishment against any later 
generation that dared to expand the College of Cardinals. 

But in 1946 Pius XII stated that what a Pope of the sixteenth 
century pronounced as the law, a Pope of the twentieth century, or 
any other century, could revoke. This did not mean that a Pope could 
change Church doctrine, or alter Church rules because of some per- 
sonal whim. But the size of the College of Cardinals certainly wasn’t 
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a matter of dogma, and since the Church in modern times needed 
more cardinals there was no reason why she could not have them. By 
March, 1960, the number of cardinals had reached eighty-five. One of 
John’s appointments was a Negro—the first Negro cardinal in the 
history of the Catholic Church. He also named a Filipino and a Japa- 
nese to the College of Cardinals for the first time. The Negro was 
Laurian Rugambwa, forty-seven, bishop of Rutabo, Tanganyika, 
Africa, who is a descendant of a family of tribal chiefs. 

The entrance of a Negro into the College of Cardinals can be taken 
as a symbol of how the modern Popes, beginning with Benedict XV, 
were farseeing enough to change the role of the Catholic missionary. 
They took firm steps to give the Church a new philosophy and tech- 
nique in missionary work. Each of the three Popes before John— 
Benedict, Pius XI, and Pius XII—wrote major encyclicals on the 
missions. In former times the missionary was identified with his 
nationality. They were called French, Spanish, German, or Italian 
missionaries, not Catholic missionaries or the Pope’s missionaries. 
Sometimes the missionary not only attempted to sell the Catholic re- 
ligion, but the culture and mores of his native land as well. This may 
have benefited colonial nations, but it was bound to hurt the Church 
in the end. 

It was Benedict who warned that the missionary was the apostle 
of Christ and not of any national government, and he emphasized the 
need for a native clergy. He wrote an encyclical that was called the 
Magna Carta of the Missions. He said, “A native clergy is the one 
great hope of new missions. For the native priest has all in his favor 
to command and retain the attentions of his own people. Better than 
anyone else he knows the ways to their hearts.” And these native 
priests were not to be mere assistants, but to be trained to one day 
rule the dioceses of Africa and Asia. 

Pius XI, who was known as the Pope of the Missions, envisioned 
the time when the people of Asia and Africa would throw off the — 
tule of the colonial powers, and unless there was a strong and vital 
native clergy they would probably cast off Christianity, too. Pius 
wanted seminaries built right in the mission land where natives with 
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vocations could receive an education as good as any in Europe. And 
Pius wanted these people to understand that the Church was in no 
way associated with the policies and purposes of the nations that had 
controlled them for so long. There was a danger that the Church 
might be rejected as a white man’s institution. To make the Church’s 
position clear, he said, the missionaries “hold their sublime commis- 
sion not from governments but from Our Blessed Lord.” 

And Pius XII gave the strongest support to the ideas of these two 
Popes concerning the mission. He knew that Communism was ready 
to step in and preach its own brand of religion in the vacuum that 
was being created in the undeveloped countries as they obtained their 
independence. The ultimate goal of the missions, he said, was to 
“establish the Church on a sound foundation among non-Christian 
peoples and to place it under its own native clergy.” And Pius, who 
created the first Chinese and Indian cardinals, didn’t want local 
culture destroyed. “Whatever there is in native customs,” he said, 
“that is not inseparably bound with superstitions and error will always 
receive kindly consideration and when possible will be preserved 


antact.” 


In the days of Pius XII the power to make decisions—even relatively 
minor ones—was held so firmly in his own hands that it was difficult 
to speak or think of a second personality in the Vatican. But there 
are several strong prelates in Rome today. John has shown that he 
does not want all the power invested in himself. On his desk is a 
symbol of the help he intends to use. It is a white telephone. Few feel 
free to call the Pope. But he can pick the phone up at any time and 
ask for assistance—and he does. 

No Pope in years has come to the Chair of Peter at such an ad- 
vanced age as John. Still, he has confided to visitors that the sharing 
of his responsibility has been so successful that he has often felt less 
burden as Pope than he did as patriarch of Venice. In Venice he had 
only a few assistants and was often worn out by the duties he had to 
perform personally day in and day out. 

“But here,” John told one diplomat, “all I really have to do is to 
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decide and often, considering how they put the question, I really don’t 
have to do even that. It’s decided for me.” 

In another conversation with an ambassador, John remarked, “They 
say I have done a great deal, but in fact I have done very little. I’ve 
asked who was responsible for certain matters. And when they’ve said 
the post was vacant, I’ve filled it. I’ve just plugged the gaps.” 

As John entered the third year of his reign this tendency to share 
the responsibilities of the Papacy brought criticism. His critics say he 
is giving others the right to rule. They say he is dominated by a 
group of older and more conservative members of the Curia. Because 
he has been so amiable and because earlier he got along so well as a 
diplomat in France, John was considered a liberal. Some doubt this 
now. Many couldn’t understand his speech to the Italian Union of 
Catholic Jurists which called for “necessary limitations” in the exer- 
cise of the freedom of press. 

Others say that the Pope is ruling as he should, but his personality 
makes him appear easygoing and hides his decisive nature. Quietly 
he sends directives to the important cardinals, and the decisions they 
make are done within the framework of John’s orders. But it is still 
too early to pass judgment on his pontificate. However, John alone 
decided to call an ecumenical council, and John alone decided to 
increase the number of cardinals beyond seventy. 

But there is no need to wait to pass judgment on John’s popularity 
in his audiences. People who have a chance to look upon him say 
they come away from the experience filled with a great and rare 
gladness. From these appearances they discover the quality of the 
man who sits in the Chair of Peter. Pius XII inspired awe and respect 
when he was first seen and then this respect often turned to en- 
thusiasm and affection. John, on the other hand, who is short, stocky, 
and round, brings to mind a warm, human, and kindly friend of the 
family, a man who certainly will not tolerate wrongdoing, but who is 
more often considered jovial, placid, tolerant, and forgiving. 

One audience was a particularly happy occasion for the Pope as well 
as for his visitors. Fifty gondoliers from Venice came to Rome. He 
said the sight of them made him long to see the city of canals once 
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again. They gave him a glass gondola, and this caused him to say that 
Venice occupied a special place in the heart of the Holy Father. 

Another time John granted an audience to a traveling circus of 250 
animal tamers, riders, clowns, and acrobats. The Pope patted Dolly, 
the playful lion cub, and reminded the animal, “You must behave 
here. We are only used to the calm lion of St. Mark.” This was a 
reference to the lion in the papal coat of arms. The circus offered to 
leave the lion with the Pope, but his assistants hastily refused the gift 
before John could answer. 

In most of his audiences John speaks Italian, but he is fluent, in 
varying degrees, in other languages, too. He minimizes his French 
by terming it comme ¢i, comme ¢a [so, so]. This made one French- 
man laugh. After a papal audience he said, “John is the only person 
in Italy who admits to speaking French imperfectly. And it isn’t true. 
His French is fine.” The Holy Father also speaks Bulgarian and 
Turkish and modern Greek, since he served in those countries as a 
diplomat. He understands a bit of Russian, too. 

When Queen Elizabeth and Princess Margaret called on him, the 
conversation was in French. John didn’t think this was quite right. 
Apologizing for not speaking English, he promised the royal ladies 
that “it will be the next language I learn.” He told Cardinal Spellman 
that some day he would master the English language, even, if need 
be, “in paradise.” John is being tutored by his secretary, Monsignor 
Thomas Ryan, of Tipperary, Ireland. This has caused many whimsical 
comments about the Pope’s Irish brogue. As a matter of fact John 
speaks English with an Italian accent. 

A news picture of President Eisenhower’s Vatican visit in December 
of 1959 showed the two men laughing with great heartiness. But none 
of the stories told what had provoked the laughter. Newspapers re- 
ceived telephone calls from people who wanted to be in on the joke. 
The next day it was explained that when John was about to read a 
six-hundred-word prepared speech he turned to Eisenhower and re- 
marked, “Ora ne senti una bella.” In the same moment the President's 
interpreter, Colonel Vernon Walter, made the translation. The Pope 
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had said, “This is going to be a beaut.” It was this that started the two 
men laughing. 

The Pope cannot travel very far, so John has used the papal audi- 
ence for his own good-will efforts, and some of them have helped 
give vitality to his ideal of spiritual and political unity. The Vatican 
made the reception of King Paul and Queen Frederika of Greece an 
elaborate affair. This was the first papal audience for a Greek ruler 
since 1438. John was very pleased with these visits and said so in a 
talk in modern Greek. The Holy Father has been reaping the re- 
wards from his years as a diplomat. President Bayar, of Turkey, where 
John passed the war years, went to see the Pope while he was in Rome 
and thus became the first head of the Turkish nation to enter the 
Vatican. John spoke in Turkish, asking God to protect the Turkish 
people and to bless their rulers. 

John has not tried to copy Pius XII in carefully preparing special 
messages for each professional or trade group arriving at the Vatican. 
Pius wanted to give advice and encouragement that would be per- 
tinent to the occupation of those in the audience. John, however, 
thinks that people need to hear the simple religious truths recited and 
preached again in modern times. For example, three thousand persons 
who gathered at Castel Gandolfo one summer’s day heard him say, 
“I know we all feel a tendency to tell lies in order to avoid any sort 
of trouble, but you must remember that truth, charity and love are 
three of the most important principles of the Church.” 

Actually John’s informal charm is a sermon in itself. And when 
he does something out of the ordinary for a Pope, it seems to be just 
right coming from him. It wins only more respect, admiration and 
love for the man. One day it happened there were a number of 
Italian bishops at the Vatican. John walked among them so that they 
might kiss his ring. But when he came to Bishop Arrigo Pintonello, 
chief chaplain of the Italian Army, wearing the markings of a general, 
John came to attention, snapped a salute and said, “Sir, Sergeant Ron- 
calli at your command.” In World War I, the Pope had been a — 
sergeant in the medical corps and then a chaplain with the rank of 
lieutenant. While he was wearing sergeant stripes the Pope grew a 
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mustache in what he later described as a moment of recklessness. 

The beginning of this story of the Popes told how Pius IX shut 
himself in the Vatican when the Papal States were taken from him. 
And during the reigns of Leo XII, Pius X, and Benedict XV no Pope 
was seen in the city of Rome. Even after the signing of the Lateran 
Treaty, except for the annual trips to Castel Gandolfo, the Popes did 
not go out very often—only two or three times for Pius XI and just 
eighteen in the many years of Pius XII. John has not followed their 
example. In his first few months he made twenty-five trips outside. 
His propensity for “getting around” was noted by friendly punsters 
in Rome who tabbed him “Johnny Walker.” As a matter of fact on 
one winter’s day no one could find him at all. The word went out: 
“The Pope is missing!” There were wild, wonderful scenes of dismay 
in the Vatican. Finally after an hour and thirty minutes the Pope was 
found visiting a home for old priests some miles from the Vatican. 
He had gone there on impulse without bothering to inform his staff 
or without requesting the usual police escort. Another time he was 
discovered at the Pontifical Roman Seminary with the rector, Mon- 
signor Pio Paschini, an old friend, telling stories to the seminarians 
of his own youth. He also told them about a retreat master who gave 
a talk on purgatory. The priest became so carried away with this 
subject that he began yelling, “Fire! Fire!” with such vigor that 
people in the stores and houses near the school came rushing into the 
street to see the blaze. 

The protocol-conscious officials in the Vatican didn’t appreciate this 
informality one bit. The Italian government, which felt responsible 
for the Pope’s safety in the city of Rome, was not happy, either, with 
John’s informal coming and going. Finally, the Rome police stationed 
two motorcycle policemen at the exit of the papal palace who moved 
into position whenever John’s car came out, whether he wanted them 
to or not. 

A few days after his election, Pope John expressed a desire to travel 
to the famous shrine in Lourdes. Again the officials of the Vatican 
were thrown into consternation. Now John was treading on com- 
pletely impossible ground for a Pope. In modern times a papal trip 
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of the kind was unprecedented, and, it was argued, there were solid, 
good reasons why it should remain unprecedented. If the Pope were 
going to travel outside of Rome, seeing shrines in far-off places, going 
to other lands, Catholics all over the world would certainly expect, 
desire, even demand a visit from him. They would be hurt if he never 
came. They might even stop making pilgrimages to Rome—preferring 
to sit at home and wait for the Pope. 

John was apparently convinced by those arguments. In one large 
audience attended by fifteen thousand he said he never expected to 
travel far from the Vatican. “I am happy that so many of you come 
here,” he said, “since the duties of the pontificate force me to sacrifice 
ever seeing my native town again, or of traveling afar—except when 
my benediction will no longer be needed.” 

He was referring, of course, to his death as being the next journey 
he would be allowed to take. 

John also went back into the centuries for his name. John is the 
name most chosen by Popes. But it had not been used for six hun- 
dred years. This was when a rival Pope called himself John XXIII. 
But our present Pontiff decided that twenty-two Johns had been true 
successors of Peter, and because there had been a false one was no 
reason to abandon the warm, familiar name. 

On the ninth day of each month John shows that he is aware of 
the influence of other men who have been in the Chair of Peter. On 
the ninth day he goes to a tomb in St. Peter’s lettered “Pius P.P. XII,” 
the only marking necessary to identify the man who rests there. He 
kneels and meditates. Once he even had his motorcycle escort join 
him at the tomb. 

And on one of the walls of this study in the Vatican, John has hung 
paintings of the five Popes he has known in his lifetime, Leo XIII, 
St. Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII. John has said that 
each of these twentieth century Popes has contributed to the honor 
he now receives as Pope. John can point to each painting in turn and. 
tell you what that Pope has done for the Catholic Church and the 
people of the Church. 

Leo is the Pope whose keen intelligence and strong will led the 
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Church into the twentieth century, who restored Thomistic thinking, 
who became the “Workingman’s Pope” with his farseeing encyclical 
on labor. 

St. Pius is the peasant Pope. He showed how a Catholic can lead a 
human life so that it is loved and honored by man, and loved and 
pleasing to God. 

Benedict XV should never be forgotten because he carried the banner 
of Charity high at a time when the world seemed only concerned with 
killing and hate. He tried to teach man that he was in truth just a 
little lower than the angels, and not barely a step above the animals. 

Pius XI was the first Pope to know and condemn the modern 
dictators and the totalitarian states that planned to create a man who 
had no soul and no right to his individuality. 

Pius XII is the modern Pope who led the Church into even stranger 
paths of the twentieth century, from a so-called progressive world into 
a dynamic and frightening one. In his own life he walked in the 
valley of asceticism, but he would not allow the Church to hide from 
the challenge of the new religion of Communism. He taught Catholics 
that they must play a vital role in the changing world. 

These five Popes made the Church young and resilient and aware 
in worldly matters. These Popes also made the Church as strong 
spiritually as it has ever been in all its history. Now it is John’s turn. 
We must wait and see what his contributions to the Church will be. 
He understands the dangers. He knows that the Church must never 
mark time, that the Church must not be complacent because it has a 
promise from Christ that hell itself will not prevail against it. He is 
also keenly aware that the attitude of the people toward the Pope can 
change radically in a short time. John himself has pointed to the ex- 
perience of Pius IX. Pius was wildly applauded when elected Pope, 
but when he was buried a mob tried to throw his body into the Tiber 
River. 

What kind of a reign can we expect from John? Does he have a 
clear picture in his own mind of what a Pope should be? I think he 
has an exact idea of his responsibilities and how he must carry them 
out. If this were not so, why, shortly after his election, did he have 
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the Vatican newspaper publish a speech he had once given on the 
conduct of a bishop? Listen to what he said: 


The true fatherhood of the bishop is shown by a respect for the 
rights of souls. It shows a ready disposition to develop in its sons 
the true and holy freedom of the sons of God. It is filled with good- 
ness toward all. It acts energetically and forcefully against all those 
things that can enslave souls to passion. It foresees and forcefully 
denounces errors, dangers and illusions. In its relations with the 
faithful it knows how to unite trust with prudence, firmness with 
compassion and patience with decision. 


And you can be certain that John believes this is also the “true 
fatherhood” of a Pope. 
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PIUS VII 


LEO XII 


PIUS VIII 


Popes of the Nineteenth and 


Twentieth Centuries 
ef 


1800-1823 Went to Paris to preside at Napoleon’s cor- 
onation in 1804. In disagreement between 
Pius and Napoleon, the latter seized the 
Papal States in 1809 and was excommuni- 
cated by Pope. Napoleon had his soldiers 
capture Pius and kept him in France for 
five years. Returning to Rome he restored 
the Society of Jesus and won back Papal 
States from Congress of Vienna. Urged Brit- 
ish to give Napoleon better treatment on St. 


Helena. 


1823-1829 Ruled Papal States with great austerity. His 
method included spies and the restriction of 
sale of wine in the territory. Condemned 
secret societies that were springing up. Dealt 
directly with South American countries on 
appointment of new bishops. Considered a 


good priest. 


1829-1830 A man of the spirit and popular during brief 
reign, he lightened the severe policies of Leo 
XII in governing the Papal States. Rejoiced 
at news that Catholics in England and Ire- 
land had been given more religious freedom. 
Called on French Catholics to accept new 
regime that developed from revolution of 
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GREGORY XVI 


PIUS IX 


LEO XIII 


ST. PIUS X 


BENEDICT XV 


1831-1846 


1846-1878 


1878-1903 


1903-1914 


1914-1922 


Unrest and spirit of revolution in Papal 
States, but Gregory refused to make reforms. 
Had Austrians help him keep order. Was 
known as reactionary in worldly affairs. 
Would not allow railroad in his territory. 
But religious affairs went ahead in good 
order. 


Was cured of his early liberalism when he 
had to flee from Rome until French Army 
routed Garibaldi and Roman Republic. Lost 
Papal States in 1870 and became “Prisoner 
of the Vatican.” Vital in spiritual matters: 
Proclaimed the Immaculate Conception a 
dogma; issued the Syllabus of Errors, called 
the Vatican Council which defined the 
dogma of Infallibility of the Pope. 


Led the Church into the twentieth century 
by showing how it could accept progress and 
new thinking while remaining spiritual. Re- 
stored diplomatic relations with world pow- 
ers. Restored the thinking of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Became the “Workingman’s Pope,” 
because of his labor encyclical “Rerum No- 
varum.” 


Encouraged early Communion for children 
and frequent Communion for all. Reformed 
Church music and restored the Gregorian 
chant. Started the codification of canon law. 
Condemned “Modernism.” 


Offered a peace plan to end World War I, 
but this was rejected by the world powers. 
Was man of great charity during war: Ar- 
ranged for exchange of prisoners, for the © 
sending of the sick and wounded to neutral 
countries, Gave all his money to help the 
suffering. 
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PIUS XI 


PIUS XII 


JOHN XXIII 


1922-1939 


1939-1958 


1958— 


Restored the sovereignty of the Pope and 
ended the Roman question with the signing 
of the Lateran Treaty with Mussolini in 
1929. Warned of the evils of totalitarian gov- 
ernments—Fascism, Nazism, and Commu- 
nism. Wrote thirty encyclicals on education, 
marriage, labor relations, and motion pic- 
tures, 


Tried to save the world from World War 
II. Failing, became a man of charity as did 
Benedict in World War I. Refused to leave 
Rome during bombings. Harbored Jews in 
the Vatican. Constantly instructed Catholics 
on how they could live in a world that was 
becoming more technical and complicated. 
Insisted the Church could be modern with- 
out compromising its doctrine. Was seen by 
millions in papal audiences. Proclaimed the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary a dogma. 


Charmed the world with his warmness and 
informality. Has called an ecumenical coun- 
cil for 1962 or 1963, which will undoubtedly 
measure the importance of his reign. 
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American Cardinals 


Cardinal 


John Cardinal McCloskey 
(1810-1885) 

James Cardinal Gibbons 
(1834-1921) 


John Cardinal Farley (1842-1918) 


William Cardinal O’Connell 
(1859-1944) 

Dennis Cardinal Dougherty 
(1865-1951) 

Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
(1867-1938) 

George Cardinal Mundelein 
(1872-1939) 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
(1887-1958) 

John Cardinal Glennon 
(1862-1946) 

Edward Cardinal Mooney 
(1882-1958) 

Francis Cardinal Spellman 


(1889- ) 


James Francis Cardinal McIntyre 


(1886- ) 


John Cardinal O’Hara (1888-1960) 


Richard Cardinal Cushing 


(1895- 

Aloysius Cardinal Muench 
(1889- 

Albert Cardinal Meyer 
(1903- ) 

Joseph Cardinal Ritter 
(1891-—) 


“ 


See 


Archbishop of 
New York 
Archbishop of 
Baltimore 
Archbishop of 
New York 
Archbishop of 

Boston 
Archbishop of 
Philadelphia 
Archbishop of 
New York 
Archbishop of 
Chicago 
Archbishop of 
Chicago 
Archbishop of 
St. Louis 
Archbishop of 
Detroit 
Archbishop of 
New York 
Archbishop of 
Los Angeles 
Archbishop of 
Philadelphia 
Archbishop of 
Boston 
Apostolic Nun- 


cio to Germany 


Archbishop of 
Chicago 

Archbishop of 
St. Louis 
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Elevated 
by 


Pius IX 
Leo XIII 
Pius X 
Pius X 
Benedict XV 
Pius XI 
Pius XI 
Pius XII 
Pius XII 
Pius XII 
Pius XII 
Pius XII 
John XXIII 
John XXIII 
John XXIII 
John XXIII 


John XXIII 


Date 


1875 
1886 
1911 
1911 
1921 
1924 
1924 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1953 
1958 
1958 
1959, 
1959 


1961 


The Twenty Ecumenical Councils 


Place 
Nicaea (First) 


Constantinople 


(First) 


Ephesus 


Chalcedon 


Constantinople 


(Second) 


Constantinople 


(Third) 


Nicaea 


(Second) 


Date 


325. 


381 


431 


451 


553 


680 


787 


Before John 


+ 


Work 


The heresy of Arius was condemned with 
the pronouncement that the Son of God 
is “Consubstantial” with the Father. Be- 
ginning of Nicene Creed. 


Defined the divinity of the Holy Ghost 
and condemned heresies that denied this. 


Added to Nicene Creed. 


Pronounced the Blessed Virgin to be the 
Mother of God. This was a condemnation 
of the Nestorian heresy. 


The heresy of Eutyches, also known as 
Monophysitism (one nature), was con- 
demned. 


The dispute known as The Three Chap- 


ters was condemned. 


Condemned the heresy known as Mo- 
nothelitism, which said Christ had one 
will, rather than two—divine and human 
—as Catholic Church declares. 


Condemned Iconoclasm (breaking of im- 
ages). 
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Place 


Constantinople 


(Fourth) 


Lateran 


(First) 


Lateran 


(Second) 


Lateran 


(Third) 


Lateran 


(Fourth) 
Lyons (First) 
Lyons 


(Second) 


Vienne 


Constance 


Basle-Ferrara- 
Florence 


Date 
869 


1139 


1179 


1215 


1245 


1274 


1311-1312 


1414-1418 


1431-1445 


Work 


The schism brought about by Photius was 
terminated. 


The Concordat of Worms was verified. 
Ended dispute over lay investiture, 


Corrected the results of an eight-year papal 
schism. Condemned the heresies of Peter 
of Bruys. Restored discipline. 


New rules on papal elections to stop 
schisms. Condemned Albigensian heresy, 
which had revived old errors that man’s 
body was evil. 


Called a Crusade. Several canons of dis- 
cipline. Ruled that Catholics must go to 
Confession and Communion annually. 


Frederick I] was excommunicated. 


There was a temporary union of the Greek 
and Latin Churches. Strict laws for elec 
tion of Pope. Aid for the Holy Land. 


Suppression of the Knights Templars, 
which had been organized during Cru- 
sades but members now charged with 
many abuses, including heresy. 


Brought an end to the Great Schism, a 
scandal in which there were three Popes, 


including the illegal Pope John XXIII. 


The Conciliar theory (the attempt to 
make the ecumenical council superior to 
the Pope) not successful. Renunion with 
Greeks. Reforms. Hussites reconciled. 
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Place 


Lateran 
(Fifth) 


Trent 


Vatican 


Date 
1512-1517 


1545-1563 


1869-1870 


Work 


Moved to end certain schisms, weighed re- 
forms, and made new regulations, Called 
for crusade against Turks. 


One of the most important councils of the 
Church. Condemning tenets of the Refor- 
mation, and confirmed, defined, and re- 
stated Catholic doctrine. Decree to reform 
the Church and rid it of abuses. 


Papal Infallibility defined. Certain errors 
condemned. 
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Index 


Abernon, D’, Lord, 173 

abortion, 191 

BeBeeDY, of Noble Ecclesiastics, 27, 31, 81, 
141 

Academy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 38, 
167 

acrobats, 247 

“Ad Beatissimi,” 148 

“Aeterni Patris,’’ 58 

Africa, 154, 244 

Agliardi, Cardinal, 76, 82, 133 

Albano, Bishop of, 76 

Albano, Lake, 192 

Aldrovani, Cardinal, 137 

Alexander, King of Serbia, 54, 55 

Algiers, 50 

Allied Commission in Poland, 173 

All Saint’s Day, 148 

Alps, 163-166 

Ambrosian Library, 167, 169 

American College, 21 

“Americanism,” 47-49 

American Legation in Budapest, 216 

Angelis, Cardinal de, 42 

“Anima Christi,” 230 

animals, cruelty to, 219 

animal tamers, 247 

Anna, Saint, 22 

Ansaldo, Pietro, 140 

Anselm of Canterbury, 70 

anti-Catholics, 47, 123 

“anticipated resurrection,’’ 227 

anticlericalism, 97, 98, 102, 199 

antipapal demonstrations, 181 

anti-Papists, 15 

Apollonio, Bishop, 96 

Apostolic College, 136 

Apostolic Constitution, 5, 6 

Aquinas, Thomas, Saint, 46, 58, 59, 66, 
OS NL LO, 112 

“Archivio Storico Lombardo,” 169 

Arduum sane munus, 117 

Armagh, Archbishop of, 77 

artificial insemination, 222 

Aryans, 184 


Ascension of Christ, 227 

Asia, 244 

Asso, 166 

Assumption, Feast of the, 132 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 227 
atheism, 216, 217 

“Atlantic Code,” 168 

atomic bomb, 215 

atomic energy, 215, 221 

atomic warfare, 221 

audiences, papal, 218-220, 243 
Augustine, Saint, 199 

Australia, 154 

Austria, 18, 76, 102, 131, 132, 134, 170 
Austria, Emperor of, 132 

Avanti, 74 

Aversa, Giuseppe, Archbishop, 204 
Azeglio, d’, 169 

Azores, 231 


Bacon, Roger, 169 
Bagno, Marquis of, 101, 125 
Balkans, 130, 212 
band music, 114, 116 
Barone, Domenico, 177 
Basilica of San Lorenzo Outside the Wall, 
53 
Basilica of St. Paul Outside the Walls, 
240 
Bavaria, 151, 204, 205, 223 
Bayar, President, 248 
Belgium, 131, 133, 134, 213 
Belgrade, 212 
bells, 116 
Benedict XV (Giacomo Giambattista Della 
Chiesa), 130-158, 160, 171, 202, 203, 
213, 244, 249-251 
as archbishop of Bologna, 144, 145 
in auto accident, 145 
borrowing of money to pay for funeral 
of, 153 
boyhood of, 138-141 
character of, 147 
circulation of prayer by, 150 
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Benedict XV (cont.) 
coachman has drink with, 147 
criticism of, 148, 149, 150 
death of, 156-158, 175 
degrees of, 141 
denunciation of dancing by, 137 
description of, 136 
distrust of, 144 
education of, 139-141 
family of, 138, 139 
German rejection of peace plan by, 151 
illness of, 156, 157 
as nurse, 142 
offer of plan by, to end war, 204 
ordination of, 141 
papal election of, 134 
peace plan of, 150-152 
postwar acclaim for, 154 
prediction of papacy for, 146 
promulgation of code of canon law by, 
117 
as Rampolla’s assistant in Rome, 142 
as Rampolla’s secretary in Spain, 142 
Ratti, promotion of, by, 161-162, 175 
suspected disagreement of Merry del Val 
with, 145-146 
tubercular soldiers cared for by, 152 
as Under Secretary of State, 143 
United States rejects peace plan of, 152 
vote for, 125, 135 
Woodrow Wilson visits, 154 
Benevento, 33 
Benevento, Governor of, 31 
Berlin, 43, 204, 207 
Berlin-Rome Axis, 187 
Bernard, Saint, 13 
Bible, 66 
birth control, 191 
Bismarck, 25, 43-46 
Bixio, Pius IX’s opinion of, 21 
Bogomolov, Ambassador, 242 
Bologna, 144, 145, 149 
Bologna, archbishop of, 76, 134, 137, 232 
Bolsheviks, 173 
bombardment of towns, 150 
Bonnechose, de, Archbishop of Rouen, 11 
Bordeaux, Archbishop of, 77 
Borromeo, Saint, 167 
Boston, 61, 133, 149, 175, 233 
Bottacin, Paola, 91, 92 
Boy Scouts, 181 
brainwashing, 216 
Brazil, 130, 208 
Bressan, Monsignor, 125 
British Museum, 169 
Brooklyn, 116, 218 
Brunelli, Geromia, Professor, 39 
Brussels, 133 
Bucharest, 212 
Budapest, 210, 216 
Buenos Aires, 208 


Bulgaria, 232 
burlesque, 190 


C-54 Skymaster, United States Air Force, 
231 

Calabiana, Nazari di, Monsignor, 166 

Camerlengo, the Cardinal, 2, 3, 16, 194 

Canada, 134 

Canali, Cardinal, 232 

candidates, papal, 76 

canon law, 117 

Canopic, White Star Liner, 133 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 241 

capitalism, 62, 63, 189 

Caporetto, 156 

Cappella Paolini, 81 

Capranica, 141 

Capranica College, 200, 201 

Caroline Islands, 45 

Carpineto, 27 

Castelfranco, 86 

Castelfranco, Cathedral of, 88 

Castel Gondolfo, 178, 192, 211, 214, 220, 
223, 229-231, 248, 249 

Castle St. Angelo, 32 

catechism, 110, 111 

Caterini, Cardinal Deacon, 13, 14 

Caterini, Prospero, Father, 141 

Catholic Action, 181, 182, 183, 184, 210 

Catholic Associations, 123 

Catholic Center party, 43-45 

Catholic Dictionary, 114 

Catholic University of America, 47, 203 

Cavour, Camillo Benso, Count, 19 

Cenacle, nuns of the, 169 

Centra, Pio, 72 

Central Council of the Vatican, 191 

Ceriani, Antonio, Monsignor, 169 

Cerretti, Monsignor, 155, 161 

Cerrutti, Cardinal, 168 

chamberlain of the Roman Catholic Church, 
see Camerlengo, the Cardinal 

Chamber of Deputies, Italy, 123 

chanting schools, 116 

Charles VI, Emperor, 6 

Chaves, Bruno, 130 

Cheke, Sir Marcus, 241 

Chiesa, Della, coat of arms, 139 

Chiesa, Giacomo Giambattista Della, see 
Benedict XV 

Chiesa, Giuseppe Della, Marchese, 138 

Chiesa, Giuseppe Della, Marquis, 146, 157 

Chiesa Nuova, 198, 201 

Chigi, Prince, 6 

children, 64, 179, 180 

chimney sweeps, 169 

China, 215-217 

choir, 114, 115 

choir garments, 115 

cholera, 142 

Church and Society, 25 
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church and state relations, 66, 120 
Churchill, Winston, 216 
Cianfarra, Camille, 148 
Cicognani, Amleto Giovanni, 212, 240, 241 
cinema, see motion pictures 
circus, 247 
Cirilli, Don Vincenzo, 198 
Clark, Mark, General, 215 
Clement IV, Pope, 5 
clowns, 247 
“Codice Atlantico,” 168 
codification of canon law, 117, 156, 203, 
208 
College of Appollinaris, 202 
College of Cardinals (see also Conclave), 
3 Le is 19s Ol, LOS My aaeeo 
Chinese and Indian cardinals in, 245 
Italian minority in, 215 
membership increase in, 243 
Negro, Filipino, and Japanese cardinals 
in, 244 
College of San Carlo, 166 
Colletta, Pasquale, 33 
colonialism, 244 
Combes, Emile, 119 
communications, 221 
Communion, Holy, 111-113, 225, 226 
Communism, 62, 183, 189 
attitude of John XXIII toward, 242 
Pius XI on, 186, 187, 188 
Pius XII’s attitude toward, 216 
in undeveloped countries, 245 
Communist republic of Bavaria, 205 
Como, Lake of, 166 
Conclave, 104, 149, 153, 175 
of 1724, 6 
of 1878, 2-26 
of 1903, 77-84 
of 1914, 133-136 
of 1922, 159-163 
of 1939, 195-196 
of 1958, 231-232 
area of, 4 
balloting in, 9, 10, 135 
change of laws of, 176 
food for, 7 
governor of, 6 
marshal of, 6 
master of ceremonies for, 6, 12 
rule of excommunication for, 134 
rules of, 5 
secretary of, 12, 13 
stove of, 10 
veto abolished for, 134 
concordat, 119 
concordat, definition of, 183 
Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs, 142, 202, 203 
Congregation of the Holy Wounds, 128 
Congress of Railroad Book Stand Workers, 
230 


Congress of the Law Apostolate, 227 
Constantini, Don, 89, 90, 91 
Coptic manuscripts, 168 
Corrigan, Archbishop, 47-49 
Council of Trent, 23, 118 
Cracow, 78 

creation of world, 221 

crown, papal, 15 

Curia, 118, 120, 124, 243, 246 
Cushing, Cardinal, 61, 233 
cymbals, 116 

Czar, 173 

Czechoslovakia, 155 
Czestochowa, Our Lady of, 171 


Dal-Gal, Hieronymo, Father, 101 

Damietta, Archbishop of, 34 

dances, 190 

Dean of the Sacred College, 78 

Delcassé, Théophile, 119 

Denmark, 213 

deportation of workers, 150 

Desio, 166 

Dietrichstein, Count, 37 

Dijon, Bishop of, 120 

Donnet, Cardinal, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
11 

drums, 114, 116 

Dublin, Protestant Archbishop of, 36 

Dufour Peak, 163 

Durango, Archbishop of, 130 


East and West, 216 

Ebersberg, 223 

Ecuador, 21 

ecumenical council, 240, 241 

Egypt, 168 

Ehrle, Father, 170 

Eisenhower, President, 247 

election of Pope, see Conclave 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 237, 247 

“emancipation” of woman, 191 

employees, 188, 189 

employers, 188, 189 

encyclicals: 
“Ad Beatissimi,” 148 
“‘Aeterni Patris,” 58 
“On Atheistic Communism,” 186 
“On Clean Motion Pictures,” 190 
first by Pius X, 118 
“Gravissimo,” 121 
“Immortale Dei,” 66 
“Libertas Praestantissimum,” 67 
on missions, 244 
“Mit brennender Sorge,’’ 185, 186 
on modernism, 144 
‘‘Non Abbiamo Bisogno,” 181 
“Providentissimus Deus,” 66 
“Quadragesimo Anno,” 188 
“Rerum Novarum,” 60, 61 
“Testem Benevolentiae,” 48 
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encyclicals (cont.) 
“Vehementer,” 120 

England, 134, 148, 169 

Ephesus, 227 

equality of man and woman, 219 

Estonia, 171 

Eucharist, Holy, 67 

Eucharistic Congress, 208, 210 

ex cathedra, 23 

excommunication, 134, 217 

“exequator,”” 102 

Extreme Unction, 193 


Fascism, 180, 182 
Falk Laws, 44 
“false naturalism,” 191 
Farley, Archbishop, 123 
fasting, 225 
Faulhaber, Cardinal, 184 
Ferrari, Cardinal, 76, 82, 175 
Filipino, 244 
films, 190, 191 
Finland, 155, 171 
Firlej, 173 
Fisher, Geoffrey Francis, Archbishop, 241 
Fitzgerald, Bishop, 24 
Florence, 128 
football, 190, 210 
Fourteen Points of Wilson, 154 
France, 76, 134, 148, 208, 209, 210, 213 
American controversy taken up by, 48 
deterioration of Vatican relations with, 
118 
Leo XIII’s diplomacy in, 50 
restoration of good relations with, by 
Benedict XV, 155 
restoration of papacy by, 19 
Second Republic, 18 
separation of church and state in, 120 
Francis Joseph, Emperor, 78 
Franco, General, 187 
Franco-Prussian War, 20 
Frederika, Queen of Greece, 248 
freedom of the press, 26, 246 
French Catholics, 155 
French Provisional Assembly, 50 
Fusarini, Don Tito, 85, 87 


Galicia, Eastern, 170 

Galli, Aurelius, Monsignor, 134 

Galli, Teresa, 166 

Gannon, Robert I., Father, 232 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 19, 20 

gaslight, under papal ban, 18 

Gasparri, Pietro, Cardinal, 117, 156, 157, 
162, 177, 178, 195, 202, 203, 208, 212 

Genoa, 139 

Genoa, archbishop of, 142 

Gentiloni, Count, 123 

George, King of England, 203 


German Army, 154 
German Catholics, 172 
Germans, 133, 172 
Germany, 134, 148, 151, 152, 173, 187, 
196 
invasion of Poland by, 212 
secret negotiations by, 212 
war declared by, 131 
Gibbons, Cardinal, 47, 48, 49, 66, 76, 82, 


137 
Golden Book of the Patrician Families of 
Genoa, 139 
“golf course state,” 238 
Gondolfo, Castel, see Castel Gondolfo 
gondola, 247 
gondoliers, 246 
Gotti, Cardinal, 76, 78, 137 
grace, 112 
Gracias, Cardinal, 216 
Grand Cross of the Order of Leopold, 36 
Grand Penitentiary, 76 
Grasselli, Luigi, 164, 165 
“Gravissimo,” 121 
Grazie, 124, 126 
Graziosi, Virginia, 197 
Great Britain, 131, 173 
Greece, 213, 232, 248 
Greek liturgy, 170 
Gregorian chant, 115, 116 
Gregorian University, 30 
Gregory I, 68 
Gregory VII, 68 
Gregory X, 5 
Gregory XV, 135 
Gregory XVI: 
appointment of Joachim Pecci as doe 
mestic prelate by, 31 
on deathbed, 38 
letter from Leopold I to, 36 
policies of, 17 
on visit to Joachim Pecci, 33 
Gretel, 224 
Grimani, Filippo, Count, 103 
Gusso, Guido, 235 


Hall of Benediction, 218 
Harlem Globe Trotters, 220 
Hartmann, von, Cardinal, 154 
Hayes, Cardinal, 146 
Hecker, Isaac Thomas, 48 
Henry VIII, King of England, 241 
Hitler, 183, 207 

in Rome, 211 

Vatican concordat with, 183 
Hitler Youth Movement, 184 
Holland, 155, 213 
Holy Ghost, 232, 233 
Holy Viaticum, 70, 157 
Holy Week, 226, 227 
Holy Year, 227 
horns, 114 
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hours of work, 64 
Hughes, Philip, 118 
Hungarians, 210 
Hungary, 134, 216 
Hyde Park, 210 


Immaculate Conception, 22, 23 
“Immortale Dei,” 66 
Index, 184 
Innocent XIII, 197 
Instituto Danovaro e Giusso, 139 
International Red Cross, 204 
International Road Federation, World Con- 
gress of, 223 
industrial relations, 60-66, 188, 189, 222 
instrumental music, 114-116 
Ireland, 247 
Ireland, John, Archbishop, 47-49 
Iron Curtain countries, 216 
Iswolski, A. P., 46 
Italian Senate, 123 
Italian Union of Catholic Jurists, 246 
Italy, 148, 154, 155, 163, 187, 199 
Catholicism of, 177 
permission for religious instruction by, 
178 
Pius X and politics in, 123 
recognition of Catholicism as official re- 
ligion by, 178 
recognition of validity of religious cere- 
mony by, 178 
Italy, King of, 54, 155, 156, 177 
Italy, Kingdom of, 2, 19, 41, 52, 53, 179 


Jacchini, 147 

Jacobacci, Monsignor, 197 

Jansenism, 111 

Japan, 155 

Japanese, 244 

Jerusalem, 227 

Jesuits, 29, 44, 50 

Jesus Christ, 230 

Jews, 184, 214 

Joan of Arc, 155 

John XXIII (Cardinal Roncalli), 229-252 
Archbishop of Canterbury meeting with, 

241 

attitude of, toward non-Catholics, 241 
call for ecumenical council by, 240 
on conduct of bishops, 252 
coronation of, 236 
creation of new cardinals by, 243 
criticism of, 246 
description of, 233 
as diplomat, 232 
eating habits of, 236-238 
election of, 232, 233 
as head of ecumenical council, 242 
linguistic fluency of, 247 
name of, 250 
Negro cardinal, appointment of, 244 


John XXIII (cont.) 
as patriarch of Venice, 232 
President Eisenhower’s visit to, 247 
as ‘“‘revglutionary Pope,” 235-239 
sleep habits of, 239 
valet of, 235 
and Vatican, 238 
visits to tomb of Pius XII by, 250 
wage policy of, 238 

“Johnny Walker,” 249 

Jonnart, Celestin, 155 


Kakowski, Cardinal, 171 

Keane, Bishop, 47, 48 

Kingdom of Italy, see Italy, Kingdom of 
Klein, Félix, Abbé, 48 

kneeling before Pope, 234 

Knights of Labor, 66 

Kreuznach, 204 

Kulturkampf, 25, 43 


labor, 60, 61, 63, 187, 189 
labor unions, 222 
Lais, Father, 198 
Lambruschini, Cardinal, 34 
Lansing, Robert, 152 
Lapponi, Dr., 72 
Lateran Basilica, 141 
Lateran Treaty, 177, 178, 181, 192, 208, 
211, 249 
Latin archbishop, 170 
Latin rite, 170 
Laurenti, Cardinal, 159, 160, 163 
Laval, bishop of, 119 
Lavigerie, Cardinal, 50, 51 
law, canon, 117 
Law of Guarantees, 52 
Law of Separation, 155 
Lecot, Cardinal, 77 
Legion of Decency, 191 
leisure, 64 
Lenin, Nikolay, 171 
Leo I, Pope, 68 
Leo XIII (Joachim Pecci), 2-4, 6-12, 14, 
16, 27-75, 96, 98, 106, 107, 109, 110, 
118, 125, 141, 142, 155, 169, 188, 
194, 195, 203, 227, 249, 250 
acquittal of, 42 
announcement of election of, 14 
as apostolic nuncio to Brussels, 34 
appointment as bishop of Perugia, 37 
attitude of, toward labor, 60-66 
Benevento governed by, 32 
birth of, 27 
Bismarck knighted by, 46 
boyhood of, 28 
in Brussels, 35-37 
cardinal rank given to, 40 
ceremony of homage for, 13 
condemnation of “Americanism” by, 48, 
49 
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Leo XIII (cont.) 
in conflict with secular power, 41 
congratulation of Ratti by, 167 
consecration as titular archbishop of 
Damietta, 34 
coronation of, 12, 15 
daily life of, 55 
death of, 70-73 
description of, 26, 55-57, 68, 69, 109 
dispensation to Pacelli, 201 
Doctor of Theology awarded to, 31 
election of, 12 
encyclicals by, 60 
evaluation of, 68 
first blessing by, 14 
French policy of, 50-52 
as Governor of Benevento, 31, 32 
as Governor of Perugia, 33 
illness of, 30 
Jesuit education of, 29 
letter to Gibbons from, 48 
loneliness of, 58 
mediation and arbitration by, 46 
in negotiations with Bismarck, 45 
on night of coronation, 16 
in office of Camerlengo, 42 
opposition to anti-Catholic laws by, 43 
opposition to Kingdom of Italy by, 52, 
53 


ordination of, 31 
in Perugia, 38 
poem by, 30 
in praise of technology, 59, 60 
Ralliement policy of, 51 
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which he expressed his sympathy for and 
understanding of the workers and the 
great labor movements of the late nine- 
teenth century. From 1903 to 1914 St. 
Pius X strengthened the spiritual ram- 
parts of the Church by emphasizing the 
importance of Communion and by codi- 
fying Church law. Under Benedict XV, 
the Church strode forth into the affairs 
of a troubled world, and the papal 
treasury was all but exhausted by the 
charity extended to those who were 
struck by the ravages of World War I. 
Benedict also offered the world a peace 
plan, which, although rejected, indicated 
that the Church stood at the forefront of 
international affairs. In the years from 
1922 to 1939, Pius XI lived to see the 
Church threatened by the two great 
secular religions of this century — com- 
munism and fascism. This sad legacy 
was passed on to Pius XII, who showed 
the strength and resolution of his Church 
by staying in Rome throughout the 
bombings of World War II. As John 
XXIII became Pope in 1958 it was a 
strong and unshaken Church that his 
predecessors passed on to him. His ecu- 
menical council proposed for 1962 or 
1963 will unquestionably lend greater 
strength and dignity to the Church as 
it continues in the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

In this book, Francis Sugrue has 
treated these six Popes as men, as re- 
ligious leaders, and as the living forces 
of recent history. This is a proud ac- 
count of six men who have permitted 
the Church to grow with one of the most 
dynamic ages of history. 
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